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IUS IX. has had great sorrows, but they have not been 
reater than hisjoys. He has had many enemies, bitter, 

and relentless, and successful ; but he has had more friends, 
and these have approved themselves, according to the grand 
old German motto, “trew und fest”; they have ever been 
faithful and true; they have shown unwavering trust in him, 
love, and reverence, and tenderness, as of sons to their father. 
Never had the Universal Pastor so devoted and obedient a 
flock to govern. And those who do not belong to the fold 
have stood by, wondering that in a century like ours enthu- 
siasm should still be possible, but constrained to acknowledge 
that the Roman Fontiff has wrought this miracle, and that 
multitudes beyond reckoning have come up, as in the Middle 
Ages, to Rome, “ videre Petrum,” to venerate the authority of 
Christ in the humility of His vicar. But a few weeks have 
passed since the whole Catholic world kept, with solemn fes- 
tival, the fiftieth anniversary of the date on which Giovanni 
Mastai Ferretti, now our Holy Father, was consecrated Bishop. 
“Tt was kept,” he himself tells us, “in such manner as to 
demonstrate that all Catholics are most closely united to the 
Pope and the Apostolic Chair.” ‘ This fact the faithful have 


* Since this article went to F omy Cardinal Manning’s most impressive 
ence 0 


little volume on “ The Indepen f the Holy See” has made its appear- 
ance. We have subjoined a few comments on that volume. 
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meant openly to affirm, and they have given splendid proofs 
of it.””? But they have wished to do even more, In the Allo- 
eution we are quoting from (June 22nd, 1877), the Holy 
lather asks, ‘What is the real force and significance of these 
great events? What does this great ardour on the part of 
the faithful, this alacrity and perseverance, this unanimity of 
theirs in alleviating the afflictions of their common Father, in 
aiding the Apostolic See by their subsidies, and in defending 
its cause ; in deploring the wrongs by which it is afflicted, and 
in imploring the divine mercy on its behalf; in undertaking 
these continual pages what do all these acts of zeal and 
earnestness intimate to the world?” He answers in words to 
the energy and the grave import of which nothing can be 
added. ‘* What these facts obviously demonstrate,” he says, 
‘is that which, on another occasion we remarked, namely, the 
anxiety under which the faithful labour because their common 
Father is made subject to the rule of an enemy; and they 
have the force of one universal, real, and solemn pronounce- 
ment, by which the whole of Catholic Christendom signifies, 
in contradiction of the pretended pronouncements, or rather 
falsehoods of the world, that it desires that the Supreme 
Pastor of the Lord’s flock may preside over the Church with 
dignity and with liberty, being subject to the power of no 
man.’ Therefore, the unprecedented succession of deputa- 
tions and addresses, the offerings of costly gifts, the services 
of thanksgiving in all the churches and sanctuaries of the 
world, the rejoicings public and private, have had this twofold 
aim ; to prove that Catholicity is one and cannot be divided, 
and to give a new vigour to those loyal convictions which will 
some day restore Rome to the Pope and the Pope to Rome. 
They amount toa protest from all the faithful against the 
injustice of those acts which have brought the Italians into the 
Capital of Christendom. They warn the Piedmontese to pre- 
pare for departure; and they emphatically deny that the 
Roman question is at an end. . 

The occasion is one of which we are glad to avail ourselves, 
for the purpose of explaining the real nature of this momen- 
tous question, and of justifying the course which Catholics 
have taken with regard to it. 

The Roman Question is a growth of the present century. 
For an historian it must date from the year 1819, when 
a famous document, extant in the volumes of M. Crétineau 
Joly,* was issued as an instruction and plan of operations to 
the men who led the Italian secret societies. For the diplo- 


* “LEglise Romaine,” &¢,, vol. ii. p. 88. 
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matist it assumes a recognizable shape from the conference of - 
European powers held in Rome during the April of 1831, to 
demand certain reforms (as they were styled), internal changes 
of policy and government which Gregory XVI., who had just ~ 
been elected, undertook to carry out, sooner or later, as 
circumstances might permit. The secret memorandum of the 
Carbonari proposed measures somewhat more radical than 
those which Baron Bunsen, in the name of his diplomatic 
brethren, laid before Cardinal Bernetti, Gregory’s minister. 
But, spite of conventional reticence, Europe—that is to say, 
the heretical powers, Russia, Prussia, and England, and the 
anti-Catholic power of the day, Louis Philippe’s government 
—had, in truth, committed themselves to the Revolution. 
Called upon, if indeed they were called upon, to judge between 
the Roman Pontiff, whose rights they had guaranteed at 
Vienna, and the insurrection which had for a moment surged 
up in the States of the Church, they decided once for all that 
the Pope was in fault and the conspirators justified. England 
was at that moment keeping Ireland under martial law; Russia 
had put an end to the unhappy kingdom of Poland and estab- 
lished “ peace at Warsaw”; and Prussia was dictating the 
terms of a Protestant evangelical alliance, and welding into 
one monarchy the provinces and cities which had been wrested, 
during the great war, from their ecclesiastical princes. Evi- 
dently, the motives at work were not, and could not be, zeal 
for liberty, or loyalty to the Vicar of Christ. The Carbonari 
had a clear view of what they desired to accomplish: they 
attacked the Christian world in its most vital part, feeling 
that when the Pope was gone, no other principle of authority 
could long resist them. EHuropean diplomacy, amenable only to 
secular and sensual reasoning, had nothing ideal in prospect ; 
but the natural antagonism between the world and the Church, 
the essential antipathy of unbelievers towards the Roman See, 
was motive sufficient to give a decisive vote at the Conference, 
not to kings or governments, but to the unknown plotters 
against society. 

It is not in our power to trace here the strange dramatic 
vicissitudes which the Roman Question underwent, from this 
beginning, so ominous to Catholic interests, until the day when it 
seemed to have finally closed. But the end was worthy of such 
abeginning. An independent sovereign, holding his dominions 
by a tradition which dated beyond Charlemagne, Gregory 
XVI. was yet obliged to witness a meeting of non-Catholic 
ambassadors in his own city, and to receive their dictation. 
He was humbled in the face of the whole world. though no 
case had been made out which would bear investigation. And 
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Pius IX., on September 20th, 1870, at a time when his people 
were tranquilly engaged in their daily pursuits, and there was 
no one in all Europe who could say that the Pope had wronged 
him, suffered the bitter agony of seeing an excommunicated 
army draw near to the gates of Rome, break down its walls, 
assail the Lateran Basilica and the Vatican, and, amid the roar 
of cannon, enter the streets and churches from which an 
Ecumenical Council had but just departed. ‘Seven years 
ago,” says our Holy Father, “the usurpers of our civil power, 
trampling under foot Divine and human right, in violation of 
solemn treaties, and taking advantage of the misfortunes of 
an illustrious Catholic nation, seized by force of arms what 
remained of our provinces, and stormed this Holy City.” In 
1831 the Pope ruled from Terracina to Ferrara, and across 
central Italy from sea to sea. In 1870 Pius IX., of all his 
ossessions, retained, in uncertain and precarious tenure, the 
Vatican palace and its garden. Diplomacy, which had made 
this a great question, which had so proposed it that one only 
solution could possibly be entertained, looked on at the 
accomplishment of its own enterprise in gratified silence. It 
was a matter of mere etiquette that the discrowned king 
should be declared a person of — dignity: he could 
not well have a prison-cell and prison-fare assigned him, nor 
could he be driven by open force out of the Vatican. But 
from every window of his palace he was doomed to see the 
Italian colours floating over Rome, and at every door were 
stationed the foreign guards who might arrest his exit thence, 
and prevent the faithful from approaching him. A sovereign 
— whom any captain of the watch may warn back within 
is limits is usually understood to be a prisoner, but it seems 
we ought to speak otherwise. The phrase does not very much 
signify, we think : every one can see what is the reality. 
Standing upon that historic balcony at the Quirinal, where, 
for so many hundreds of years, the new Pope has been pro- 
claimed to the faithful, Victor Emmanuel has said, “ We are 
here at Rome, and here we mean to stay”: “ Siamo a Roma 
e ci staremo.” He did not explain what power had thus made 
itself master of the Apostolic Palace. But Pius IX. has been 
more frank and more clear-sighted. To the French general 
who, in 1867, was conveying back to France the imperial 
regiments, he said, ‘‘ Do not let us deceive ourselves; the 
Revolution will come hither.” He was a true prophet. The 
Piedmontese king has no influence, except as representing the 
aspirations of those who would abolish religion altogether ; 
he was made by the secret societies, and, when he ceases to 
serve them, they will unmake him. On Monte Citorio there 
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is assembled a Parliament which has despoiled the Church © 
throughout Italy, turned adrift thousands of consecrated and 
cloistered nuns, put an end to monastic institutions, done its 
best to secularize education, given every encouragement to 
Protestants, unbelievers, and atheists, connived at the syste- 
matic attempts to corrupt public morality which it is notorious 
have been set on foot in the larger cities, and accustomed the 
people to hear language of the most sacrilegious violence 
uttered day by day against the clergy, the Holy Father, the 
mysteries of the Faith, and even the divine Person of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Rome, as the capital of united Italy, has 
become a centre of modern thought and modern impiety. 
That is the great gain which the enemy may boast. The 
Roman Question has been solved in both its meanings. If it 
demanded, “ Who shall be the Sovereign of Rome?” an 
answer is given in the spectacle of a so-called constitutional 
king and parliament, fashioned according to the most approved 
pattern. If it demanded, ‘ On which side is Rome, and by 
consequence, Italy, in the contest between Catholicity and the 
Revolution?” no less positive is the answer in the new legis- 
lation. Thus has the nineteenth century resolved one question 
at least which need trouble diplomacy no more. It is not a 
solution by way of treaty, cession, agreement, equivalent, or 
any of the methods formerly employed: it is a modern solu- 
tion, by the logic of facts. But in the present Europe facts 
are everything. 

Are they indeed? That is sad. But suppose there is a 
logic of facts, perhaps we may ask what the word “solution ”’ 
means in that science. It must mean, surely, the satisfying 
of difficulties in such a way, the bringing in of such a harmony 
that peace and unity are the result; it must mean the recon- 
ciling of those elements which first were at war. A final 
solution cannot mean that certain rights which claim legi- 
timately to exist are to be forcibly suppressed for the sake of 
others in no wise superior. Solution means peace ; not the 
victory of brute strength, but the acquiescence of those con- 
cerned in an arrangement which does justice to all in proper 
degree and manner. Solution does not mean an armistice, 
but the end of the whole controversy ; not the breathing-space 
between two wars, a merely armed and suspicious truce, but 
the agreement of all (morally speaking) in what is for the 
good of all. Are then the elements of the Roman Question 
reconciled ? 

Diplomacy may feign to say yes, but we know by this time 
that words go for nothing amongst its professors, and ibat, if 
we trust it at all, it must be after narrowly observing the men 
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themselves, and taking them off their guard. We may be 
quite sure they are watching the course of affairs in Italy with 
curiosity to see how they will end, but with no sort of belief 
that the end has already come. Every year makes the 
contrary more evident. A constitution and a parliament have 
governed from the Alps to Sicily for nearly seventeen years, 
and for the last seven have governed without a rival anywhere 
within Italian borders. The character of the new régime is 
plain for friends and enemies to see. It is no — a matter 
of prophecy or conjecture. The Revolution has had its way, 
and the present state of things has followed. And we say no 
one believes that it will endure. Why not? 

Because the Roman Question involves three different ques- 
tions, and the new rulers have solved none of them correctly. 
There is question of Italian freedom, and of the happiness 
of the Roman people, and of the Pope’s independence. The 
latter is an element of the great problem, as the Italian Go- 
vernment has itself, in the law of the guarantees, borne wit- 
ness.* So that it will not do to say, “ By this means and that 
we can secure a free Italy and a happy Rome,” and then to 
boast that we have arrived ata solution. The Catholic millions, 
east and west, will still be asking, “But by what means do 
you secure the independence of the Pope? Tell us that.” 
Hence, though it should be granted that two elements of the 
problem have been treated successfully—and we do not grant 
this in any sense—the third would remain to embarrass 
Europe. For the Holy Father has said with undeniable truth 
that, “to sum up all in a few words, the Church of God in 
Italy is suffering violence and persecution, and the Vicar of 
Christ has neither liberty nor the free and full use of his 
power.” So conclusive is the evidence for this statement, 
even when given in outline only, as in the late Allocution, 
that our English journals have been unable to explain it away ; 
and some, with a generous honesty for which we thank them, 
have repeated i enforced the Pope’s charges against the 
Italian Government. Should it, then, be necessary, in order 
to end the Roman Question, for the Roman Pontiff to enjoy 
a real and solid independence, we need not prove that the end 
has yet to come. Catholics and non-Catholics alike confess 


* Cardinal Manning says : “ On Sept. 8th (1870) King Victor Emmanuel 
wrote in these words to Pius aera The Government of the King will 
protect that interest which the whole Catholic world possesses in the entire 
independence of the Sovereign Pontiff.’ ‘The Government of the King is 
firm in assuring the guarantees necessary to the spiritual independence of 
the Holy See, and that the head of Catholicity shall — on the banks 


of the Tiber a place honourable and independent of all human sovereignty.’” 
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that in losing his kingdom our Holy Father has fallen under 
the power of an enemy ; that he is, to use once more his own 
accurate expression, “sub hostili constitutus potestate.” 

We have spoken of reconciling elements which may be, or 
may seem at first sight to be, antagonistic ; and we have said 
that to reconcile is not the same thing as to destroy. But it 
is not so that Englishmen are accustomed to view the Roman 
Question. ‘To them it is a dilemma, the alternatives of which 
are never at the same time possible. Englishmen, and with 
them the Liberals of all countries, tell us that we must choose 
between the independence of the Pope (if he is to remain at 
Rome) and the independence of Italy; we cannot, they say, 
have both. Catholics in general, they add, are likely to desire 
that the Holy Father should be sovereign of Rome, let Italian 
freedom fare as it may. But this runs counter to the prevail- 
ing ideas, and is no less impracticable than unjust. Italy has 
been enslaved long enough; it is time that a nation with 
glorious traditions and of a genius which deserves to contribute 
towards European culture, should assert itself as it has begun 
to do; time that it should find a place in the commonwealth of 
peoples, and, no further held down by Croat, Frank, or Teuton, 
should look with the tranquillity of ancient Rome “ oltr’ 
Alpi e mare.” The Pope must descend from his high place ; 
he must submit, in the interests of modern life, to become a 
patriarch like the Greek prelate at Stamboul and the English 
one at Canterbury. No one, they calmly tell us, will refuse to 
Pius IX. a certain feeling of commiseration for his dethrone- 
ment, a passing regret that the glories of the triple crown have 
had their day. Even Brutus wept for Caesar, but he slew him ; 
and that is exactly the position we are in: “ had you rather 
that he were living and die all slaves, than that he were dead 
to live all free men?” It is a dilemma which priests may solve 
in one way, but patriots and enlightened statesmen must solve 
in another. The patriots, such as Mazzini, and the statesmen, 
such as Cavour, have triumphed. Englishmen think it would 
have been a misfortune for ) al had they failed. 

But we are, perhaps, giving the adversaries of the Civil 
Princedom credit for too much. They hold, yes certainly, - 
that the twofold independence, Italian and Papal, cannot exist 
at the same time. But neither will they allow any reason why 
the Roman Pontiff should claim to be a sovereign; and they 
scoff at the idea that he could make out a case before modern 
Europe. ‘To what principles which find favour in the eyes 
“of Liberal ministries and parliaments could he appeal? In 
“‘the Miadle Ages he was a part of the existing and necessary 
“organism; he was the head and front of a hierarchy in which 
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“many rulers like himself were to be found. But in these 
“days a Pontiff not subject to the national government is a 
‘« mere antiquity, and out of all likeness or relation with the age. 
“ Heis an anachronism, a relic of the feudal system, which has 
“long been swept away. And so, to restore the temporal do- 
“‘ minionof the Pope would be to inaugurateonce more the ancien 
“ régime, to set up Don Carlos at Madrid, Henri de Bourbon at 
“ Paris, and even, after all we have heard from Mr. Gladstone, 
“the son of King Ferdinand at Naples. The thing is impos- 
“sible. Only a universal conspiracy of the ‘clericals,’ and a 
‘moment of weakness on the part of European governments, 
“could furnish a chance to realize so wild and perilous an ad- 
“venture. Of course, it is not within the limits of discussion 
“amongst reasonable men. If ever there is a Liberal Pope, he 
‘* will see that a modus vivendi is inevitable, unless we are to 
“ endure for ever the anomaly and the mischief which the non 
** possumus of Pius IX. has occasioned. He may feel bound 
“by his engagements and his coronation oaths; but the next 
Pope will have none of these things to fetter him.” 

This is, pretty nearly, the train of thought which has led 
Englishmen to justify the violent annexation of Rome to the 
Itahan kingdom. Certain of the arguments may have exer- 
cised an influence also on Catholics here and there, tempting 
them to question whether, in the present state of the world, 
our Holy Father has any likelihood of being restored.* For 
our own part, we have ventured to put the objections in their 
strongest form, chiefly because we think they can be answered 
in every iota. We have desired also to convince such non- 
Catholics as may do us the honour of reading our pages that, 
if we are fanatics, it is not for want of knowing what the other 
side has to say. Our position is that which the Holy Father 
has clearly and emphatically expressed many times since the 
Italian entry into Rome, and which he has once again formu- 
lated in his letter of a recent date to the English hierarchy.t 


* Although we are not dealing with the Roman Question for the sake of 
its theology, we cannot forbear recommending the earnest study of those 
declarations which, in one capacity or another, but always as the supreme 
authority, the present Pope has laid down for our guidance. Reference is 
made in the Syllabus to as many as Six Allocutions and Apostolic Letters, 
“which clearly teach that doctrine concerning the Civil Princedom of the 
Roman Pontiff, which all Catholics are bound most firmly to hold.” Any 
one who studies these pronouncements thus emphatically enforced on the 
Catholic’s interior acceptance, will be surprised at the extent and stringency 
of their teaching. 

+ The oo text of the Letter is in the Tablet of June 9th. “Do 
not,” the Holy Father asks, “all the faithful in the world believe that the 
Sovereign Pontiff ought not to be subject to the power of any human autho- 
rity ; and that on this account Divine Providence bestowed on him a civil 
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We say that the true and solid independence of the Roman. 
Pontiff is necessary for the good government of the Church 

and for the welfare of the State all over the world; and that 

there is only one practical means of assuring his independence 

—the means which Providence itself has ordained—a terri- 

torial sovereignty, having Rome for its capital and centre. On 

the other hand, as we do not for a moment deny that Italy has 

every right to be free from foreign rulers; as, moreover, it 

consorts with the Christian idea of Providence and with the 

good fame of the Apostolic See, that its subjects should enjoy 

a rational amount of happiness and prosperity ; we think the 

reconciliation of these various interests must be, from the na- 

ture of the case, possible. But what is more, we affirm that 

history shows us the interests of the Papacy, of Italy, and of 
Rome, not as conflicting, but as identical. So much for the 

position we maintain. Until the Revolution came, with its 

childish theories and its ignorance of the past ; until men were 

content to reproach the Papacy without looking at home to 

their own evils, or asking whether there might not be two ways 

of estimating civilization and progress, this position of ours 

could not seem paradoxical. As we have said, the present 

mode of condemning the Papal Government is an invention of 
the century. We think it as unphilosophical as it is false. 

To the Liberal arguments what we reply is this. The 
Pope’s civil princedom has nothing in common with the 
feudal system or the ancien régime. Our loyalty to him does 
not require that we should consider feudalism to be the per- 
fect social state ; neither does it compel us to aim at restoring 
the Bourbons. We may take which side we please, the Legi- 
timist or the Constitutional, and in neither case will the rights 
of the Holy See be diminished or modified. There are prin- 
ciples which always must avail in civilized societies, princi- 
ples of which no diplomatists can explain away the force, and 
no alteration of circumstances can bar the application. To 
these we make appeal, and not to political exigencies which 
may cease at any moment to be felt. Whether Europe be 
broken into a number of federal republics, or continue under 
the rule of military chiefs and chancellors of the empire, it is 
still essential, both to the world and to the Church, that the 
Roman Pontiff should enjoy perfect freedom in Rome. What 
need, then, is there to parade “ clerical” conspiracies, which 
every one knows do not exist? The Catholics, laymen as well 


princedom ? Do they not believe that these considerations, irrespective of 
the oaths taken to preserve in its integrity the temporal dominion of the 
Roman Church, utterly exclude all conciliation with those who have invaded 
the possessions of the Supreme Pontiff ?” 
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as priests, of Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and we must add 
of France itself, have been undergoing persecution and trial 
for several years past; and now we may challenge their re- 
spective governments to prove that Catholics have committed 
one solitary act of violence, or uttered so much as one word 
which could be interpreted as a menace. Our brethren on the 
Continent have refused to do wrong; they have shown their 
nobility of mind by a splendid and unanimous resistance, but 
their resistance has been passive, and they have claimed only 
the privilege of martyrs and confessors, to speak the truth 
before their judges. At this hour, the loyal submission of 
Catholics to the authorities in Europe is more than unimpeach- 
able ; it is conspicuous. Even if we take Italy for an example, 
we shall not have to qualify what has been just said. Much as 
the people suffer in all its provinces, they observe the laws en- 
acted by the oligarchy; they have no skill in political organiza- 
tion, but they pray and wait for better times. It was not the 
people that drove out the legitimate princes ; and as they kept 
aloof from public affairs twenty years ago, they have hardly 
begun to mix in them yet. Certainly they do not contemplate 
an insurrection. As for the Holy Father, speaking in a public 
audience on the 20th of July, 1872, he said: ‘‘ Why have they 
imagined that there is any desire to attempt an armed reac- 
tion? The thought is an absurdity, and to say that it has 
existed is a calumny.” The general tenor of his words, as we 
read them in the volumes before us, would indicate a totally 
different issue out of the present troubles from any which 
military force can determine. 

Seeing that politicians have a great respect for facts (by 
which we presume they mean established and unquestionable 
realities), we will ask them to consider certain facts touching 
the Catholic Church and the Pope, which are beyond denial, 
and are capable of apprehension even by unbelievers. We 
need not remind the thoughtful that, in religion, opinions often 
have the weight and the worth of facts. And the sturdiest of 
practical men knows, from his own experience, the way in— 
which facts seem, now important, and now insignificant, ac- 
cording as the view shifts. Hence, what we ought to take 
into account, when discussing the Roman Question, are those 
facts in the nature, scope, and constitution of the Catholic 
Church which are likewise fundamental doctrines in her 
Creed. What the Church declares she always has been, and 
by her very essence, must be, deserves the closest attention, 
for her children will strive their utmost to save that from 
destruction. Now the Pope’s civil princedom is an expression 
of many such doctrines, and its value therefore, is chiefly reli- 
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ious. To understand this is to be convinced that the pro-. 


lem admits of only one perfect solution, which does not take 
from Italian freedom, and does not suppose the presence of 
any “ barbarians ” in Italy. 
First of all, the Church professes to be, not a merely spiritual 
and invisible community (the Church of the elect or the predes- 
tinate), but ‘a city on a hill,” which all the world may see, 


and cannot help seeing. In theological language, we say that 


the Church is “‘ a great Sacrament,” something which is mat- 
ter and spirit, a divine life manifesting itself as a polity and 
kingdom upon earth. It is the embodiment of the religious 
principle, the organism in which religion develops its activity 
and exerts the widest influence on human life. And as reli- 
gion ainis, before all things, at the eternal, at the absolute 
good—for this very reason (not, as some think, in spite of it) 
religion must make laws which affect material interests, such 
as politics, commerce, war, police, and whatever else of the 
kind there may be. Each order of things has its own rights, 
but all have a reference to the highest order, and so to reli- 
gion. Questions which are important for the State are ques- 
tions for the Church as well, so far as the morality of them 
is concerned. ‘They belong, in a certain sense, to her juris- 
diction. 

The facts which we thus briefly mention explain what the 
Church is, and what liberty she asks from the world. Her 
one purpose, as all who know her must confess, is to teach 
the revelation of Christ, and to provide mankind with all 
they need to live up to, and find comfort in, His ordinances. 
She seeks to maintain Scripture and tradition in their purity, 
and to open a fountain of grace to her children in the Sacra- 
ments, Holy Mass, the Liturgical observances, the community 
life. Therefore she must have a visible priesthood, orders 
of religious men and women, the means of educating those 
who belong to her by baptism, the power, likewise, to expand 
into all that beautiful life of charity and beneficence which has 
made her so like her Divine Spouse. These demands she is 
justified in putting forward; this independence she cannot 
but claim ; br it is simply the liberty to elevate and purify 
society ; and no government may lawfully forbid what is so 
plainly harmless, and so unmistakably moral. It is a mere 
matter of course that the Church should have the right of 
acquiring temporal possessions and territorial interests, not 
for their own sake, but because she is composed of men and 
addresses herself to men. And that this must be the case 
with any religion admits of no doubt; for even Quietism and 
Quakerism, which professed to be the quintessence of spirits 
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uality, have grown into visible communities. They could not 
but lay claim to the right of association, and that includes the 
right to hold property, to appoint officers, and to regulate the 
conduct of members. 

But the Catholic Church is unlike all pretended religions 
because of her unbroken unity and her universality in time 
and place. To her, age after age, has been confided the 
secret of life and development :— 


Still doomed to death, but fated not to die. 


She has spread into every nation and tribe, and has 
won disciples belonging to every race, climate, and tradition, 
to every grade of civilization and form of government. She 
has fulfilled the prophecy which gave her the Gentiles for. an 
inheritance ; and she has perpetuated to this day the miracle of 
Pentecost. We need not delay to insist upon that wonderful 
success, which Protestant writers have magnified, but have not 
attempted to explain. The Church lives and thrives because 
she is at one with herself, and is “ careful to keep the unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace.” But who will declare to us 
the source of her unity, which is so active, so intellectual, 
so diversified ? There is but one explanation. Sixteen cen- 
turies ago, it was given by S. Irenzus in words which are too 
famous to quote; and the same words accurately express 
what we have all seen at the Vatican Council, and every 
day since, down to the celebration which has so taken the 
world by surprise, the feast of our Holy Father’s Episcopai 
Jubilee. ‘‘ Propter potentiorem principalitatem,” said Ire- 
neeus, because she has the kingdom and the power given her 
by Christ—must every local Church resort as to the unfailing 
source of faith and charity to the Roman Church. The secret, 
of the widest universality must be sought in the deepest, 
truest, and most vital unity ; and as the Church could not be 
from Christ were she not Catholic, so she could never be 
Catholic had she not always been Roman. Thus the visible 
reality of the Church, the unceasing activity of the Church, 
the world-wide expansion of the Church, the living and un- 
conquerable unity of the Church, all carry us, as along so many 
vistas, up to the Chair of Truth at Rome in which from Apo- 
stolic periods the Vicar of Christ has sat. 

Rome, therefore, as the See of S. Peter, is divinely ap- 
pointed to be the centre, the source, the stay of Catholic 
unity. And the Rome we mean is not a city in the clouds, not 
a name which may travel upon this road and that, like a 
caravan through the desert, but a visible city and territory, 
ihe very place where S. Peter established his power, where 
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he preached, and where he died. As the Church is visible, - 
and her priesthood, so is the head of the Church, so is the city 
which he governs as its own bishop. Rome, too, is sacra- 
mental; an earthly reality with a significance not of earth and 
a divine jurisdiction,—the gate of Heaven, where the spiritual 
opens out into the material world. This is its unique privi- 
lege, not that it once drew all the nations under its temporal 
dominion, nor that it gave birth to Julius and Augustus, but 
that it has been made “the immemorial and supernatural 
throne” of a greater than Cesar. The poet Virgil, not know- 
ing what he said, was in marvel at the unexampled history of 
this city: — 
Tante molis erat Romanam condere gentem. 


But his more gifted disciple, Dante, has interpreted the 
thought for us. neas, he proclaims :— 


- Of Rome, and of Rome’s empire wide 
In Heaven’s empyreal height was chosen sire : 
Both which, if truth be spoken, were ordained 
And stablished for the Holy Place where sits 
Who to great Peter’s sacred Chair succeeds. 


And Providence, which had decreed that the meekness of 
the saints should eclipse the triumphs of pagan Rome, exe- 
cuted the design by a series of events which have not their 
parallel in history ; or, if anywhere, in the miraculous chronicle 
which relates how the God of Israel led His people through 
_ the sea and the river, and gave them a land of which He was 
to be the king for ever. 

Here, now, is the Catholic Church, an immense spiritual 
organization, the members of which acknowledge only one 
supreme head on earth, a bishop, and the Bishop of bishops. 
Here is a sacred hierarchy, consisting of numerous states 
and conditions, in which the faithful and the clergy of every 
land are gathered under the bishops, and these are princes 
who hold their authority of the Roman Pontiff, and cannot in 
spiritual things be subject to king or emperor. The faithful 
claim a certain right to practise their religion, to obey its laws, 
and to keep clear of sin, without hinderance from the State, 
whether it be absolute or constitutional, monarchical or repub- 
lican. In like manner the bishops must condemn, no less in 
action than in doctrine, the Erastian heresy which makes the 
king head of Christ’s Church. And, moreover, though national 
religions may allow the Statetogovernthem, yet the true Church 
cannot, for the very reason that she is international and uni- 
versal; not confined to any one region, and still not a mere 
confederation of sects, but absolutely the same body, governed 
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by the same essential laws, and claiming for all the Christian 
liberty which she claims for any. But the power which directs 
and controls the religious, moral, and social interests of the 
whole Church, is no other than the power of the Pope. He 
has, therefore, spiritual prerogatives which are unequalled in 
extent, and which by far the majority of professing Christians 
venerate as given to him by our Lord; and he has an indirect 
temporal power and influence which we cannot easily reckon. 
In whatever country “mixed” questions arise, whether in 
Australia or in Canada, in Germany or in China, there the 
voice of the Holy Father is heard, and his faithful children 
obey. No other human being has such a power of affecting 
the destinies of mankind, And the power of the Roman Pontiff 
cannot be taken from him ; neither, if he wished, could he resi 
it to another. The world may respect his power, or assail it ; 
one thing the world cannot do, it cannot bring it to an end. 
And this ruler of “ the changeless Church,” changeless him- 
self, is irrevocably Bishop of Rome. There is his place, his 
See, his natural and proper residence, from which he may, 
indeed, be absent, but to which he never can become foreign. 
These premisses furnish us with a plain argument. Since 
the Church, everywhere, must be free in her bishops, priests, 
and laity ; free to hold the faith and practise the law which 
Christ the King has appointed ; since the supreme direction 
of faith and morals, of the entire religious life, belongs and 
always has belonged, always will belong, to the Roman Pontiff; 
it follows that he has a divine right, for the good of the Church 
and of all Christian peoples, to be absolutely independent. 
The most powerful ruler upon earth cannot be a subject. The 
man endowed with the highest prophetical office must be, at 
all events, the equal of those sovereigns with whom he has to 
treat, and whom he may, in his apostolic dignity, have to 
rebuke. The one authority in whose power it is to command 
the Church from east to west, from north to south, cannot 
possibly be under the dominion of a king, or a king’s minister, 
who might coerce him at will. The final judge of appeal, in 
whose court is often the only refuge from local tyranny and 
injustice, may not be himself exposed to the danger or the 
suspicion of fearing man rather than God. The governor, 
whose it is to have the care of all the churches ; to transact 
affairs in all parts and amongst all nations; to appoint the 
bishops, metropolitans, and patriarchs; to examine into the 
way that laws are kept, discipline enforced, temporal posses- 
sions administered all the world over, must be able to choose 
his own servants, to bind them to him by a double loyalty, 
to correct their faults with sovereign authority, and to give 
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them support and shelter when they have done their duty. . 
Not only he himself must be exempt from the law of an earthly 
superior, but his chief officers and ministers must be free like- 
wise from every law of man except his. The Roman Pontiff 
must needs have his Cardinals, his Congregations, his Legates ; 
he must have a court, not for its splendour, but to assist him 
in the work of government, and therefore a large executive 
with which no one else can interfere. All this, collected into 
a single sentence, means that the Holy Father is, from the 
nature of the dignity he holds, an independent sovereign | 
ruling over subjects. 

And he is a sovereign, is intended to be such, and for fifteen 
centuries has been virtually or actually such in Rome. He is 
not @ king to whom Providence has assigned no territory. 
Though the “orbis terrarum” be the sphere of his spiritual 
jurisdiction, yet Rome is his capital, the place of his sovereignty, 
of his court, his executive, his government. The city bears 
such an appearance as we might expect. It is a city of eccle- 
siaStical palaces, and is the home of the many authorities who 
watch over the religious interests which the Holy Father has 
allotted to their care. It is also the centre of Catholic life ; 
and wherever the stranger passes he lights upon colleges, 
monasteries, the halls of some great university, the churches 
of religious orders, the shrines of God’s saints. There is no 
other city like it in Europe, none really like it in the world. 
It shows outwardly what it is inwardly, and no more reminds 
one of a secular capital than Jerusalem can have reminded one 
of Athens. It is not a fortified place, nor a commercial empo- 
rium, nor a city of pleasure, and its treasures of art are less 
visible than its treasures of religion. It is not an antiquity 
dating from the Middle Ages, nor a manufacturing metropolis 
of the nineteenth century. It is simply the Eternal City. To 
dream of conyerting it into something new and brilliant—an 
Italian Paris, or, perhaps, an Italian Berlin—is to forget that 
spirit defies matter, pe that traditions cannot die unless the 
spots over which they brood be sown with salt and made 
desolate. There is a spirit in Rome which Victor Emmanuel 
will not banish. 

But has any one ever heard of two sovereign powers, two 
sovereigns dwelling face to face in the same city, and remaining 
mutually independent ? Not in Europe, certainly ; not at Con- 
stantinople or Moscow. And not in Asia, as all know who 
have read how the Khalifs gave way before the Sultans— 
for we will not go further East, though it would be possible 
to quote for our instruction from the mere heathen. Unless the 
Pope is sole king in Rome, we shall see a King-Pontiff there 
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in his stead. Alexander I. said to Napoleon at Tilsit, ‘I 
experience no difficulties in affairs of religion, Iam the head of 
my own Church.” ‘These are words that should not be for- 
otten. But there are others more memorable still, which 
apoleon himself wrote in explanation of his conduct towards 
Pius VII. ‘“ By keeping the Pope at Paris,” he said, “and 
annexing the Roman States to my dominions, I had obtained 
the object of separating his temporal from his spiritual autho- 
rity. Puwris would have become the capital of the Christian 
world ; I should have directed the religious world as well as the 
political. I should have had my religious sessions ; my council 
would have been the assembly of the representatives of 
Christianity, and the Popes would have been nothing but its 
presidents. I would have opened and closed these assemblies, 
upproved and published their decisions. That emancipation of 
the Church from the Court of Rome (!), that union of the spiritual 
and temporal powers in the hands of one sovereign had been 
long the object of my meditations and wishes.” * Here is a 
contession that the civil princedom of the Pope has been a 
bulwark of Europe against a second Byzantine servitude. But, 
further still, here is a plain prediction of what must come to pass 
when the supreme spiritual ruler lodges as a guest in the capital 
of a secular prince. Tf we do not desire that an emperor’s aide- 
de-camp shall dictate the articles of our faith, we must do what 
in us lies to support the Pope’s temporal a As 
Bellarmine said most truly, when it is question of the Holy See, 
“agitur de summa rei Christiane.” The territorial sovereignty 
to,which Pius IX. will not surrender his claim, is the only 
effectual guarantee of Christian liberty in every nation, first 
securing liberty in what regards the spiritual life, and then 
contributing not a little to social and civic freedom.t 
And in truth, the non possumus of Pius VII. was a main 
cause of Napoleon I.’s overthrow, for it kept alive a conscien- 
tious resistance to him, not only in Catholic Austria, but in 
every European country where his sacrilegious persecution of 
the Holy Father was known. The non possumus of Pius IX. 
has accomplished yet more. As we saw lately in the rejection 
of the Clerical Abuses Bill, it has preserved to Italy a modi- 
cum of its ancient freedom ; and it has increased throughout 
Europe the force and the spirit of thet anti-Erastian move- 
ment from which we may look for deliverance later on. If 
Germany, France, Italy, Spain, and Austria are at this mo- 
ment rejecting the State-cultus with which Liberal govern- 


* Alison’s Europe, vol. xiii. cap. 60, p. 133. 
+ The argument upon which we have here touched is finely and effectively 
drawn out in the Cardinal’s volume, especially in his second chapter. 
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ments have tried to indoctrinate the faithful, and if the Revo- 
lution itself finds, in attempting to destroy religion, that it is 
baffled by an incomprehensible but most evident revival of 
Catholic piety everywhere, that is due, after the grace of God, 
to the noble unflinching attitude which the Pope has main- 
tained. That encouragement, that invincible morale would 
suffer a great reverse the instant Pius IX. gave up his sove- 
reign rights. If any one doubts that such would be the result, 
let him call to memory the one sad hour at Fontainebleau, when 
Pius VII., driven to the verge of insanity, put himself in the 
power of the French Emperor. It was a stroke under which 
the Church seemed to reel. Nor could the event be judged 
otherwise. Reflect upon the figure which an Archbishop of 
Canterbury, or even of Constantinople, would present, were 
he to think of beginning an anti-Erastian reform in his 
Church. The thought must raise a smile upon the gravest 
face. A subject Pontiff cannot deal with his superiors on an 
equal footing, he is not raised high enough even to dispute 
with them. 

For, why do Catholic Bishops take upon them such an 
Apostolic mien, except because they have the Holy Father to 
appeal to? ‘The controversy is removed from the lower 
courts, it becomes a matter to excite European and even world- 
wide interest ; and the unjust sovereign, the brutal premier— 
Pombal, or Bismarck, or whatever name he may bear for the 
short space of his life—finds that he cannot suppress the 
Church as he would close a college or dismiss a prefect. He 
is brought across the one Church which lives and energizes 
wherever man inhabits, and a cry goes up against him from 
all lands. What is yet more ominous for him, at the word of 
the Holy Father there is put forth universal and unselfish 
prayer from the whole body of the faithful to implore the 
Everlasting that He would deign to pity and protect His in- 
heritance. So that, like the seer in the Book of Kings, the 
humblest priest can say to the Russian or the German Chan- 
cellor who persecutes him, “Ido not fear, because there are 
many more with me than with thee.” But the spiritual 
kingdom is united in these bonds of faith and love through 
the supremacy of the Roman Pontiff, and he governs and 
defends it fittingly then only when he has a real substantial 
immunity from violence. His independence is the keystone 
of the Church; but he can be independent only as a king 
or as a prisoner. But the one state is normal and becoming, 
the other is unnatural, violent, hateful to heaven, a scandal 
upon earth. 

So far, then, from the extinction of the lesser ecclesiastical 
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principalities (such as the Bishoprics and Abbacies in Ger- 
many) being a reason why the Pope’s civil authority should 
cease, it is a reason why he should be more than ever a king. 
Whilst there were many to shelter the persecuted, and re- 
monstrate, as their equals, with crowned heads on behalf of the 
Church, it did not matter so immediately whether the Holy 
Father was or was not free; though, of course, it always 
mattered in the end. But, now, Rome is needed to be the 
one city of refuge for all the earth. The Bishops’, nay the 
Church’s independence is summed up in that of the —: 
he must speak for the Hierarchy and the faithful alike. For 
this he does not require great military forces, which he never had 
and never will have; what he requires is a sanctuary from 
which he can utter his warnings and protests with the dig- 
nity of a sovereign rank. But the dignity must be real, not 
fictitious. There are many persons in Europe, thanks to the 
Revolution and Prince Bismarck, who acknowledge no tem- 
poral superior. But they are kings and dukes by courtesy, 
and their worth in diplomacy is precisely nothing. That is 
not the status which the Pope seeks to recover. The common 
sense of mankind, the experience of history, the sagacity of the 
Church’s enemies, whether we consult the secret societies or 
Napoleon I., declare that if the Pontiff is not a territorial 
sovereign, he is condemned inevitably to be a subject. 

** But the force of enlightened public opinion, the solemnity 
of guarantees, and of rights secured by international conven- 
tions and treaties, are not these a better security than the 
crumbling walls of Rome, and the defences of a small king- 
dom?” Apparently not. Upon treaties and guarantees it 
does not need that we should spend a word. The Italian 
Government has shown, since the time of Cavour, how lightly 
it regards such obligations. “ Perfidia plusquam Punica,”’ said 
Livy describing Hannibal, and we may add thereto that Italian 
statesmen of the present day are falser than Machiavelli. 
Never were human lips more defiled with lying, or human 
speech more foully abused, than during these thirty years of 
Piedmontese conspiracy and annexation. The fact is noto- 
rious and disheartening ; we had rather not dwell upon it any 
longer. A plain man is apt to forget the world’s courtesies 
at the sight of such hypocrisy. 

But “enlightened public opinion” is a favourite topic, 
urged always by Liberals, and from time to time by those 
Catholics who think the Holy Father would be really more 
independent without the care of temporal dominions than he 
could be as their ruler. The expression is not very definite. 
In the first place, public opinion might not be enlightened, as 
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we understand the word; it might hesitate to pronounce in 
favour of the Holy See, or it might pronounce against it. 
Opinion making itself felt through the newspapers is not 
generally remarkable on the score of wisdom. But, suppose 
public opinion held that the Pope ought to enjoy perfect 
Immunity, would this be quite the same thing as bestow- 
ing immunity upon him? Opinion may be of the greatest 
assistance to an established order of things; but it has no 
prompt or effectual means whereby to resist a tyranny. 
Opinion has neither armies nor police; it may condemn, but 
it cannot proceed to execution. It is no safeguard against 
oppression. Revolutions may be due to its force in the long 
run, but it never causes them immediately. Those who talk 
of public opinion as an instant and sufficient help to freedom 
do not understand its nature ; they give it credit for more than 
it can effect, or has ever claimed to effect. And they judge 
of Italy and Italian affairs by an analogy which does not apply, 
taken from what they see in England, and, perhaps, in France; 
whereas the Italian character and tradition are wholly differ- 
ent from our own, and the Italian way of conducting politics 
requires a peculiar study if we would not misinterpret every- 
thing that is done. Italy has suffered more than any other 
country from the habit our statesmen have of viewing the 
world at large through home-made spectacles. Public opinion 
has not saved the Church in Italy from spoliation, and it will 
not save the Holy Father from persecution. Let those who 
think so highly of its efficacy propose that it shall be the only 
defence of Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland against Prince 
Bismarck’s desire to include them in the German Fatherland. 
None of these small communities are invincible, but so long 
as they can be overcome only by marching armies across their 
borders, they feel sufficiently safe. To brave “public opinion” 
is one thing, to violate a frontier, besiege cities, and compel 
soldiers to lay down their arms is quite another, and the diffi- 
culties of the two courses will not bear comparison. Public 
opinion has less weight than diplomatic expostulation, and we 
know the latter does not reach far. Even the Vatican 
blockaded as it is up to the very gates, and so hard pressed 
that Pius IX. could not issue from it without being deemed to 
make an unconditional surrender, has yet more of real security 
in its walls than the public opinion of all Italy could provide 
without them. Once more, unless the Pope be sovereign of 
Rome, he is independent only by force of resisting. 

And that conflict, we may be sure, which the Italian Go- 
vernment commenced, and obliges the Holy Father to carry 
on with such pain to himself and to the Church, will not 
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last for ever. Persecution is only fora time. There are in- 
tervals during which Christianity enjoys peace and prosperity. 
’ We may be nearer to such a wished-for period than we think. 
Look at the Holy Father’s speeches, frank and noble, divinely 
courageous and tender as they have been all these weary years : 
we cannot help feeling that the heart kindles into: hope whilst 
we read them ; we say to ourselves, things must change for the 
better before long. And though such a hope has not the assur- 
ance of prophecy, still it will seem reasonable to one who knows 
history, for it is the simple expectation of seeing effects where 
causes adequate to them are at work. The Italian Government 
and the Italian people have a great controversy to settle. But 
they take different sides, and time will bring out, more and 
more clearly, how thorough is the antagonism between the 
nation and its rulers. For the nation desires freedom, and 
security, and the restoration of the Holy Father to his domi- 
nions ; whilst the ministers of whatever shade have done all 
they could to degrade Italy and the Pope. To our mind the 
Roman Question is not yet closed, because Providence has yet 
some happiness in store for the country which a faction is now 
trampling upon. But the beginning of a change must be taken 
low down, not on the political surface, but where life and death 
have their roots. And from all we can perceive the Govern- 
ment is condemned to die, and the people are promised 
salvation. 

Englishmen, we may suppose, would wish Italy to decide for 
itself whether it will receive the Papacy as its best inheritance. 
They would say that the decision of the country ought to be 
respected. We are willing to take them on their own ground. 
Italy distinctly asks for the Holy Father’s return; and Rome, 
which cannot but have a voice in the matter, asks for the Pope 
as the one guarantee of her existence. Having to elect between 
the Church and the Revolution, Italy prefers the Church, and, 
in doing so, manifests emphatically her desire to see the Pied- 
montese evacuate the holy places which they have desecrated. 
Upon this point there cannot remain the shadow of a doubt 
for those who read what passes every day at the Vatican and 
in Rome. After the surprise into which they had been cast by 
the events of September 20th, the Italians and Romans thought 
only of protesting against the sacrilege, and assuring Pius IX. 
that it was the work of a handful of miscreants, not of the 
country at large. Day by day the Catholic newspapers have 
published to Europe the names, numbers, and offerings of 
those who came up to the apostolic throne from every town 
and city, we had almost said from every district, in Italy and 
the islands. The deputations represented an immense ma- 
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jority of the Italian people; they included men and women of 
every class and profession in society; they conveyed gifts 
from rich and poor, from clergy and laity, and often their 
munificent presents of ten or twenty thousand francs were a 
collection from those who could severally offer only a few 
pence, but were anxious to show their love of the Holy Father, 
and their hope that he would be delivered from the oppressor. 
For all the addresses which they uttered were expressions of 
sympathy, of regret, of indignation, and always of earnest hope 
in God for the freedom of their common father. It has been 
a spontaneous plébiscite, very different from the infamous piece 
of chicanery which made a united Italy. Liberal politicians 
have not been able to deny it, and therefore they have affected 
not to know that the people were voting, daily and hourly, for 
the end of Piedmontese tyranny. But we trust the facts will 
make themselves known, sooner or later, to the English gentle- 
men who celebrate what they call Italian independence. 

As regards the Roman people, our Holy Father has said 
proudly and affectionately of them, that ‘‘ their faith is known 
throughout the whole world.” Nobles and commonalty, they 
have returned, year by year, on the old anniversaries, to renew 
their fealty, and to promise their sovereign that they would 
pray for his deliverance. All the parishes of the city have sent 
representatives, not in tens, but in hundreds and thousands. 
Of the Roman patricians, not half a dozen have ascended the 
steps of the Quirinal to the new king. Almost the whole body 
of employés, who might easily have taken service under the 
Piedmontese, have chosen to risk starvation rather than desert 
Pius [X., and he has shared with them the alms of the Catholic 
world. Hundreds of young men, at his bidding, have relin- 
quished their studies at the Roman University, rather than 
attend the Government lectures; thus barring themselves from 
a career, but saving their loyalty. The religious orders, the 
secular clergy, have endured the spoiling of their goods for 
religion’s sake. The lower and middle classes, whose honour 
was questioned by the Liberal newspapers, have borne them- 
selves worthily, and every trade has sent its address and its 
offering. We merely record a fact, when we say that, apart from 
the officials who came down from Florence, and a very few 
discontented persons (hardly one of them eminent in society), 
the inhabitants of Rome are thoroughly attached to the Pope, 
and thoroughly hostile to the new Government. The Pied- 
montese occupy Rome, but in the eyes of its people they do 
not own it. We believe the feeling everywhere else is the 
same; and even Bologna, which, in comparison with other 
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cities, had a sort of anti-Papal tradition, has been converted 
to loyalty by the sufferings of the last seventeen years.* 

And what wonder? Let any candid person ask himself 
how much the Roman States can have profited by coming 
under the sub-Alpine rule. In a religious and moral point of 
view they have gained nothing ; that we may take for granted. 
But in any point of view? ‘Taxes are we fear to say how 
many times heavier than they were formerly; and yet what 
used we not to hear about Papal exactions? The silver cur- 
rency has disappeared, and even copper has become scarce 
(notes are issued for five halfpence) ; and meanwhile the taxa- 
tion affects the most necessary articles of sustenance and 
hampers business at every turn. There is a ruthless conscrip- 
tion, which does its worst to outrage the laws of the family 
and of the sanctuary as well. Charitable institutions have 
been ruined, and their ruin has caused, in many parts, a most 
pitiable distress. The demand for labour is getting scarce, 
and, at the same time, strikes, which were unknown till lately, 
have been introduced into the chief towns. Not only the 
Roman States, but the country is suffering these enormous 
evils; and, in consequence, thousands of Ttalian exiles are 
leaving its shores to find a home in America. The social 
organization of Italy is, in one word, falling to pieces. 

As a social experiment, therefore, the new Italian régime 
has brought nothing but disaster. The former state of things 
may have been bad, but the present state is intolerable. Nor 
has the promise of political liberty been kept, except to some 
slight extent in Venice and Lombardy. The Romans have 
none of it. The Government is a faction, an “ omnium 
gatherum” ‘of Piedmontese lawyers, returned conspirators, 
professors of heterodox philosophy, and worn-out literary 
adventurers. It is like the dramatis persone of the “ Beg- 
gars’ Opera.” The Florentines were shocked at the Galli- 
cisms of their new masters, and the Romans scornfully mimic 
their barbarian pronunciation. But the men themselves are 


* From P 69 to p. 75 the Cardinal proves, in greater detail than our 


space would allow us, what we have advanced above. He has likewise 
pointed out the causes of those troubles and discontents which preceded the 
overthrow of the Roman States, and shown that the Popes were not answer- 
able for them, but the French Revolution and the Code Napoléon. If, 
however, any reader wishes to thoroughly search into this matter, we would 
advise him most strongly to get a small German volume by Prof. Hergen- 
roether, called ‘The States of the Church since the French Revolution.” 
There is a French translation under the title, “ Histoire des Etats de l’Eglise 
depuis la premiére révolution frangaise jusqu’é nos jours” ; but it does not 
give the German with complete accuracy. Hergenroether’s own book can- 
not be too highly praised, 
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not content with talking bad Italian. Ignorant of history, 
and without an atom of that political prudence which long 
experience alone can give, they mismanage every department . 
of public affairs. The country is plunged into debt, and there 
is no result to show for it, except the venal and dishonourable 
riches which private individuals have acquired. The treasury 
has been robbed by its legal guardians, and repeated scandals, 
involving persons of the highest rank, have been forcibly 
hushed up or compounded in the courts of justice. On the 
whole, the Government of Italy is about as respectable as the 
Government of Mexico ; and the twenty-six millions, who are 
supposed to elect a parliament, and to have the power of 
checking a ministry, are represented on the electoral lists by, 
perhaps, half a million of voters, who, for the most part, absent 
themselves from the poll. Less than two hundred thousand per- 
sons, bribed, or driven, or intimidated, or depraved, choose a 
house of deputies which insults God and plunders the Church. 
It is not surprising that the prisons are full, or that the average 
of crime in Italy has risen like a flood-tide since the kingdom 
was made. For in almost every town the syndic and the 
municipality follow the example set them at Monte Citorio. 
This last evil Catholics might sometimes remedy ; but there is 
an ancient discipline which the Government has not abolished, 
the Jaw of the stiletto ; and men whose nature is more refined 
than courageous shrink from a danger which they know is not 
imaginary. So the faithful may not go on pilgrimage to Assisi 
or Loreto because the syndic forbids them, and none can hold 
a meeting without leave from the authorities, or, at any rate, 
without exposing themselves to surveillance. This is the 
farce which they call Italian independence, and which true 
universal suffrage would end in a day. 

End, some time, it must. The only question is, what will 
come after it, the open Revolution or the Restoration? No one 
can tell, but that is not a reason for abandoning hope. We 
see an entire nation waking up to the sense of its duty, fre- 
quenting the churches, rallying round the Sovereign Pontiff, 
praying and encouraging one another to suffer in the goo.’ 
cause. We see their Catholic brethren on both sides of the 
Atlantic displaying the most affectionate sympathy towards 
them in their troubles, sending alms to furnish the empty 
sanctuaries, to clothe and feed the indigent, and to provide 
against future spoliations. We see the Catholic world pro- 
testing in Rome itself that Pius IX. is the true king, and 
Victor Emmanuel a sacrilegious usurper of his throne. We 
see that Apostolic old man undaunted after his thirty years of 
combat for the Church of God, high-spirited, unshaken, vigo- 
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rous in mind and body, always august, always invincible. We 
see that it is not the Roman Church but the Italian Govern- 
ment which has lost its prestige, and must defend itself in the 
face of Europe, and that its defence is not reason, but military 
force and unblushing effrontery. We see that the Italian 
people has come over to Pius IX., if it ever wavered in its 
allegiance to him. And, lastly, we see the beginnings of united 
action which does not propose to exceed the law—such law as 
it is—but to work within its limits, for that freedom to worship 
God and live in peace which was promised, but has never been 
bestowed. It is not too much to believe that a cause which 
has these elements of success will, by patience and perse- 
verance, at length succeed. 


The article we have just brought to a close was in the press 
when we learned to our gratification that His Eminence the 
Cardinal was publishing the work, which many of our readers 
will have already studied, on ‘“‘The Independence of the 
Holy See.” Cardinal Manning has never addressed his 
countrymen without compelling their attention ; and though 
his present theme cannot appear very welcome to them, we 
make no doubt that they will consider the arguments by which 
he recommends conclusions hitherto neglected or put aside 
with contempt. He might have expanded into a large volume 
the hundred pages which he has actually written, but in a few 
pages it is possible to say much ; and brevity of statement may 
here, in spite of Horace, contribute towards a very definite 
impression even upon those who (as is only too common) read 
everything in a hurry. Passages of unusual beauty occur ;— 
we would instance that (p. 44) in which the Cardinal shows 
us how Pagan Rome has long ago vanished from the earth, 
and how the Rome of to-day is a city which the Popes have 
built up from the foundations; and that other (p. 96), which 
brings into relief the majestic figure of Pius IX. The whole 
book, we need hardly say, has the eloquence which befits a 
calmly-sustained logic employed in advocating a great and 
an affecting cause, such as the world itself recognizes in the 
Papal independence. Moreover, it is at once loyal to the 
Holy See and outspoken as to principles; it offers no com- 
promise, because none can be made between the antagonists, 
between the Revolution and the Vicar of Christ. The Holy 
Father must possess sovereign authority ; he must possess 
it in Rome; and this being so, it follows that the Italian 
Goyernment must, sooner or later, retire from the position it 
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has taken up. One of the parties to this contest never can 
and never will retire, and that is the Supreme Pastor, whose 
office keeps him at the Confession of the Apostles. The 
violence of the world must yield to the Church’s voice. 

Many writers in the newspapers, and political chiefs who 
call themselves Protestants, members of the Church of 
England, or Dissenters, as it may happen, will glance at the 
Cardinal’s pages only to turn from them with dissatisfaction. 
They will say that the pamphlet proves nothing, because it 
assumes everything. In saying so, they betray what perhaps 
it might have been well to conceal. For what is the real force 
of their objection? It is simply this; that the Cardinal views 
political facts, and especially the recent changes in Italy, by 
the light of one set of principles, and they (the critics in 
newspapers and in the clubs) by the light of another. But 
‘ here is the Cardinal’s advantage—his principles are Christian, 
theirs are not. So far as we have been able to gather from 
his works, Cardinal Manning has ever shrunk from lending a 
hand to the policy which subverts; he prefers appealing to 
what sincere Protestants have, or ought to have, in common 
with Catholic Christians. He would take the “ fragments ” 
which Englishmen still retain of the faith, and prove that they 
belong to a supernatural whole realized and perpetually living 
in the Roman Church. The Revolution, he considers, ought 
to be withstood by all who reverence Scripture, who believe 
in our Lord’s divinity, who are sure that this world of sense is 
a shadow of the spiritual and everlasting world. Therefore 
he does not say that the principles or the genius of what is 
termed Modern Thought will justify a sovereignty like that 
which he claims for the Pope. He is not arguing with the 
Revolution ; he does not work from any of its preniisses to 
the conclusions which he enforces. And therefore, again, the 
entire argument, beginning and end alike, must seem to a 
Comtist or other antitheist merely irrelevant. But who would 
attempt the task of persuading such men that they ought to give 
the Church her liberty? ‘The plea is addressed to Christians ; 
its efficacy and appositeness can be properly calculated from 
no other point of view. It may seem preposterous, or even 
out of date to derive any consequences from the supposition 
that Christianity, as a religion, is true; but who are they to — 
whom it will seem so? Not the majority of Europeans, nor 
of Italians, nor of Englishmen, but a noisy, vehement, and 
audacious minority, composed of some literary, more scientific, 
and a still larger number of purely uneducated fanatics, who 
' describe themselves as the élite of civilization. The Cardinal 
lets them pass with a single remark, that revolutions do not 
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abolish the tribunal of God’s judgment. These men deny 
God and morality ; but what difference can that make? Do 
not God and morality exist as always ? 

Grant, accordingly, that Christian principles ought to de- 
termine our thoughts and sympathies in this matter, and the 
Cardinal’s argument will be seen to be unanswerable. He can 
say that the political order of Europe, since it has been 

ristian for more than a thousand years, requires the Papal 
Independence at Rome as its foundation and its perfection. 
He can say that the Popes created and sustained within and 
without the only civilization which looked to man’s eternal 
interests as well as his temporal. He finds ample grounds in 
history to assert that, as the right order of states and peoples 
is due to Providence, the Roman Sovereignty of the Pope is, 
in a deeper sense than any other authority, a divine ordinace. 
He can rely upon the axiom that things are preserved in ° 
existence by the causes which first gave them their being, to 
show how, as from Rome the Christian social life was dissemi- 
nated over Europe, so it will decay and perish unless Rome 
continues to be its centre. All this demonstrates that the 
visible supremacy of the Pope, his complete independence of 
every government, cannot be imperilled without shaking the 
European order to its base, and threatening it with destruction ; 
that, consequently, the cause of the Pope is the cause of all 
non-revolutionary authorities. Upon serious men in England 
he would urge that conclusion by recalling what Liberal 
and Conservative statesmen have said in reference to 
it. He does not plead for the ancient régime. Indeed, we 
may be permitted to say that, on this point, Catholics receive 
no sort of justice from the world. Louis XIV., and several of 
his successors in France, persecuted the Church ; the Bour- 
bons all united in suppressing a great religious society, against 
which they could prove not the slightest charge of evil-doing. 
Joseph II., and many besides him, wished to ruin Catholicity 
in their dominions ; and we are credited with the desire to 
restore their principles and their atrocious despotism! The 
Cardinal truly says that the Church alone is the mother of 
“fruitful and temperate liberties,” and is the “ guardian and 
protector” of all freedom worthy of the name. His argu- 
_ ment, therefore, stands clear of partisan politics ; its strength 

is to be sought in the religious principles of all who have any 
religion left, not in devotion to an historical past. It is 
characteristic of one whose life has been an unbroken toil at 
restoration, that he will not give up his hopes in the advent 
of a brighter future when the anti-Christian movement shall 
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have worked itself out. Should, however, the world return 
to Paganism, then the first ages of the Church will return 
likewise, and the Pontiffs will again suffer martyrdom for 
their flock. But the subjects of any man they can never be, 
upon whom the power of the Keys has been bestowed. 

Our own argument, it may be worth observing, has not 
been quite the same with, though neither, of course, has it been 
contradictory of the Cardinal’s. That the Papal Sovereignty 
is the corner-stone of that political system which we know as 
Christendom cannot be denied. All Catholics see that; 
so do the very many Protestants who hold that there was 
meant to be a union of all Christian Churches, and that in the 
normal state of things the Bishop of Rome has a primacy of 
honour, if not of jurisdiction. So, again, do the many more who 
advocate complete freedom and toleration amongst all bodies 
of professing Christians. But our argument has gone a step 
further back. We maintain that no thoughtful politician will 
dream of attempting to extirpate the Catholic Church in any 
country of Europe or America; that all wise governments 
will legislate upon the supposition that there is such a Church, 
and that the Pope cannot be hindered from exercising the large 
influence which his place gives him over the faithful. Hence, 
by an implicit concordat between the Holy Father and the Cabi- 
nets of whatever creed, or of no creed, it will be understood that 
he enjoys a sovereign rank, and has the real possessions which 
are required to make that dignity real. This, in the concrete, 
comes to his being guaranteed a peaceable hold on the States 
which he has inherited from the eighth century. We have 
argued simply from the principles of natural order and 
civilized peace, and have asked for no concession except one 
which could not be refused, viz., that the Catholic Church is 
a world-wide organization which no assignable degree of 
violence seems likely to destroy. The Cardinal makes an appeal 
to far higher principles, and he demands of his fellow-country- 
men that they should act up to the Christianity which they 
profess. Are they really impartial as they say? Then let 
them examine whether Italy is governed according to the 
popular will, and whether it is the Italian people who have 
handed over Rome to the Revolution. Are they Christians ? 
Then let them consider how they are going to justify rebellion, 
open and undisguised robbery, sacrilege, shameless mendacity, 
and the violation of treaties which Europe has solemnly 
ratified? The case presented and proved in Cardinal 
Manning’s pages admits of one rejoinder alone; if it be said, 
namely, that the Revolution is absolutely in the right, and 

that towards the accomplishment of so excellent an end all 
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means are justifiable. But, then, what has become of English 
Christianity ? 

We will conclude with a passage from which readers may 
gain some notion of the spirit which animates this appeal to 
the sound sense of the- nation. In the preface, Cardinal 
Manning says :— 

All I hope is, that English statesmen will not lend a hand to foster a 
work of anarchy, and that they will take as much diligent care to know 
accurately what they are doing in the Roman question as they are wont to 
use in their public duties towards our own country. They must go deeper 
for their knowledge than the letters of newspaper correspondents, and leading 
articles inspired, if not written, by hands that have been united in the con- 
spiracies of Mazzini. Englishmen have hitherto sympathized with events in 
Italy, believing them to be the work of the Italian people. When they come 
to see that they have been the work of a minority which declares itself every 
day more and more visibly in its antichristian and republican colours as the 
lineal and legitimate offspring of the French Directory, they will revert to 
the broader and deeper political wisdom of our earlier statesmen, and will 
desire to see the great Italian people deliver itself from the yoke of a 
minority which has broken from the Christian traditions of Italy and takes 
its inspiration from the Falck Laws and the Government of Berlin. 
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The Age of Elizabeth. By M. Creicuton, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of - 
Merton College, Oxford. (Longmans, Green, & Co.) 


are certain assertions respecting history which 
have become stock phrases, traditions to be handed 
down to future generations, not on any distinct authority, but 
as soniething which it will be useful to those generations to 
believe. Sometimes the conclusions which these assertions 
indicate are rudely overthrown by a raid into an archive 
chamber, and for their very respectability and general accept- 
ance they are occasionally made objects of attack by historians 
of eccentric genius; but they still keep their hold on the 
multitude of histories, and especially of educational histories. 
One of them at least has, so far as we know, mostly gone 
unchallenged. | Those who, like Thackeray, are fond of 
riding with their backs to the horses and looking over the 
expanse which the coach of Time has traversed, all point to 
the Williant Greenwich of the later sixteenth century—where 
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the fantastically haughty figure of Elizabeth moves amid the 
crowd of smirking and apprehensive courtiers, already half- 
beheaded by their stiff ruffs and trembling at her frown—and 
proclaim that the age which centred in that unscrupulous, yet 
polished court, that rough and subtle, hard-hearted and 
popular, imperious and imperial Queen, was an age of Progress. | 

We are far from denying that in some sense it was so, 
though not altogether in the sense of the historians. There 
was certainly much material progress in England, for did not 
“‘glasse come to be plentiful,” and “stooves begin to be 
_made in diverse houses of the gentrie”? Were not the 
orchard-gardens replete with 


The early cherry, and the later plum— 
Fig, grape, and quince , 
The blushing apricot and woolly peach,— 


while flower-gardens, in spite of much mingling with lentils 
and culinary herbs, began to bloom in quaint and formal 
imitation of those which, in the beginning of the century, the 
delighted eyes of the Spaniards beheld glowing around the 
magic cities of the New World? In fact, it was about this 
time that, in the phrase of a statesman who wrote flighty but 
acutely-worded novels, comfort began to be mistaken for civili- 
‘zation. Great and commendable advancement was made in 
the conveniences and amenities of life. Houses became em- 
bellished in proportion as churches were stripped of all 
beauty except the ancient grandeur of their fabric, that silent 
protest which the new creed and the new ideas of making 
things useful could not take away. If the vestments and 
altar-cloths were transferred from the sacristies to the trunks 
of clergymen’s wives, fashionable houses were bright with the 
glow of tapestry and painting. If thé altar-slabs were laid 
in the pathway to be trodden underfoot, and the new com- 
munion tables were ‘bare boards laid on trestles,” gentle- 
folks took pride in their furniture of foreign woods, their 
: chimney-pieces carved in classical devices, their rich plate and 
Venetian glass. English commerce made vast strides in the 
time of Elizabeth, when half the world was but newly opened 
out, and every merchant and adventurer was eager to explore 
its recesses; and, though the Queen showed herself neither 
more nor less of a political economist than her predecessors, 
she plucked profit from such explorations; and, therefore, 
generally encouraged them. Of course, all the advantages ~ 
which then accrued to England, together with the whole 
material and scientific progress of the world since Luther 
published his “Tract against the Popedom,” are attributed 
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by respectable English tradition to the Reformation. It is 
pronounced to be no wonder that Englishmen made great 
advances in commerce, geographical exploration, and litera- 
ture, now that an enlightened queen had decided on making 
England Protestant; it is taken for granted that a man floun- 
dering in a marsh has a better vantage-ground in the fight of 
life than a man walking on a firm road. Yet a devout Catholic 
had discovered the New World, and it was in the wake of his 
adventurous keels that all the doughty seamen of the sixteenth 
century followed. Printing preceded Protestantism by sixty 
years, and had far more to do with the outburst of literature 
which naturally grew with its growth. England shared in 
this outburst with Germany, Italy, and Spain, though in the 
fresh exuberance of her northern genius she far outstripped 
them, chiefly in that she produced the central orb of all 
profane literature—Shakespeare. There is no reason to 
suppose that she would have shone with less of this intellec- 
tual glory had she remained Catholic ; rather it seems likely 
that it was much shorn of its rays by the censorship of the 
press vested in the Queen’s Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Bishop of London, and exercised, as Hallam says, ‘“‘ with 
little moderation.”’* Probably there will always be a doubt 
whether he was not a Catholic who wrote in a strain of satire 
on the sectaries of his time— 


In religion 
What damnéd error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text, 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornament ? 
(Merchant of Venice.) 


While, as to the lesser world of English letters, Catholicism 
would have imparted to it that supernal element which is ill- 
supplied by the Puritan moroseness of whatever religion 
leavens its boundless waste of incongruous conceits and 
graces. That element is to be found amid the extravagances 
of Cervantes. Laughable as Don Quixote is, and twisted his 
intellect, there is always a refinement, a respect for virtue, 
a love for religion, in the last of the knights errant which 
arouse a feeling of indignation against the Duke and Duchess 
and others who amused themselves at his expense. In the 
clutches of his mania he is still a Christian gentleman, he is 
the creation of a Spanish caballero, of one who had known 
and served at Lepanto and Tunis under the mirror of Chris- 
tian chivalry. There is nothing in Cervantes of the fanciful 


* “ Constitutional History,” vol. i. p. 239, n. 
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fairy beauty which sparkles .in the English literature of his 
day. No fairy ever traced its circlets in the scant woodlands 
and scantier meadows of a land where Don Quixote could find 
no gleaning of pasture by the roadside for Rocinante. The 
fresh northern genius, like the rosy northern complexion, 
depends on a moist and changeful climate, on hazy summers 
and dripping woods, and vistas of rich greenery. But writers 
imbued from childhood with Catholicism have an element 
which is above fancy. It is more than the intellectual ; it is 
the spiritual. Of course, the Elizabethan literature was not 
without its religious side. Some of Sir Philip Sidney’s pieces 
are distinctly religious, and have the ring of a high moral 
feeling. But the religion of Spenser’s great work is Puri- 
tanism, the crude growth of that spirit which at its culmina- 
tion in the ensuing century was the negation of all poetry. 
As to the mass of Elizabethan dramatists and poets, they 
were as devoid of ethics as the Queen herself; and it is much 
to be regretted that the right reverend fathers did not exercise 
their censorship on this kind of literary offence, instead of 
pouncing on a touch of Puritanism in one author, and a touch 
of Catholicism in another. 

The age of Elizabeth was certainly an age of material pro- 
gress. It was also progressive in an intellectual sense, though 
we maintain that it would have been more grandly so had Eng- 
land been united to the Church. For this was a time of im- 
mense progress in the Catholic world. It was the time when 
the Council of Trent separated the cockle from the wheat, 
and solidified the resistance of the Church to heresy, so that, 
polemically at least, there could never be the least semblance 
of mutiny in the presence of the enemy. Even the selfishness 
of Catholic monarchs only brought out more strongly the un- 
conquerable principle of vitality in the Church. The Emperor 
of Germany and greatest monarch of the earth had desired 
that the Council would abstain from dogmatic definitions ;. its 
definitions became a standard of faith. Modern history began 
more truly then than at the taking of Constantinople by the 
Turks. This, too, was the time when the phalanxes of S. 
Ignatius carried their peaceful arms into all countries, spread- 
ing wedded learning and religion ; expounding, showing good 
example, making all things clear. Good and gifted Popes 
occupied the chair of S. Peter; the Cardinals were austere ; 
abuses were not suffered. If the end of the fifteenth century 
brought forth the Revival of Letters, the middle and end of 
the sixteenth century were the time of the Revival of Piety. 
England’s share in that revival was not represented by the 
easy-minded Catholics who went to the Protestant churches 
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to avoid the Sunday tax, and salved their consciences by 
keeping aloof from the Protestants as they returned home, 
but only in the priests and people of more vigorous mould, 
who lay in dark infectious dungeons, triumphed over the rack 
and the bracelets, and shed their blood at sacred Tyburn.* 
Yet how easy it would once have been to avoid that isola- 
tion from Catholicism which soon became a distinctive mark 
of England! Looking back on what we now see to have 
been in itself an epoch of awful import to this country,—the 
end of 1558 and beginning of 1559,—we discern how only one 
step in another direction would have sufficed to make England 
for ever Catholic; and Elizabeth, with her keen intellect, 
her wide opportunities, her immense power for good or ill, a 
Catholic queen. We see where the paths diverge, and that 
immediately before they were but one. We think we see that 
at the outset, when she paused looking at their divergence, 
Elizabeth might almost as easily have taken the one as the 
other. That her choice was evil was certainly not the fault 
of the Head of the Church. It is astonishing to find brand 
new histories still retaining the story +} which makes Elizabeth 
hasten to acquaint Paul IV. with her accession, and Paul, 
under the joint influence of France and his own sharp temper, 
drive her from the Church by his unfatherly harshness. That 
story was long ago exploded by the discovery of letters 


‘written by Sir Edward Carne,t the English ambassador at 


Rome. They show beyond a doubt that Elizabeth sent no mes- 
sage of any kind to Paul; and that the only sign she gave of 
her accession was a prohibition to Carne to take further steps 
in an English matrimonial suit then going on at Rome.§ In 
the face of this ungracious symptom of an anti-Catholic policy 
the Pope displayed a surprising forbearance towards Eliza- 
beth. He was now no longer the keen politician he had been 
when at war with Spain and leagued with France; he had 
dismissed his nephews, and devoted himself to reform and 
the welfare of the Church. 

“T thought good to send,” writes Carne to Elizabeth, on 


. the 16th of February, 1559, “that the French here can 


obtain nothing at His Holiness’s hands against your Majesty, 
and that His Holiness hath such respect to your Majesty and 


* That the lower orders, notwithstanding their submission, suffered much 
privation through the loss of the ancient faith, is well illustrated by the case 
of the poor almsmen whose petition has been published among the Domestic 
State Papers. 

+ “Age of Elizabeth,” p. 44. 

+ Quoted in Tierney’s edition of Dodd’s “Church History,” vol. iv., 
Advertisement (n.). § Strype, “ Annals,” ii. 36. 
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to your realms that he will attempt nothing against you 
or your realms, unless the occasion be first given there- 
hence, as I am credibly informed. One of the cardinals that 
is greatest with His Holiness showed me that he, and other 
that be chief with His Holiness, do mind to move His 
Holiness to send his nuncio to your Majesty thither, but 
that they stay till your Majesty doth send hither first to 
His Holiness, whereof I thought good to advertise your 
Majesty of.” 

So much for French influence. So much also for Paul’s 
temper, to the charge of which a great evil is ignorantly 
laid. It is certain that Paul was not of a gentle disposition ; 
he had not the amiability of his successor; but his passions 
were not so dominant and so little under the control of his 
conscience, that he would lightly sacrifice to them the reli- 
gious welfare of a whole kingdom. He was much displeased 
when, without a single message to himself, Elizabeth sum- 
moned Carne home, but he had done nothing to hasten her 
severance from the Holy See. The only sufferer from his 
wrath was poor Carne himself, who was not allowed to depart 
the city, though anxious to get away before the “extreme 
heats,” and who died there in the following year. But in face 
of this clear evidence we protest against the currency of so 
strong an accusation as that Paul made it impossible 
for Elizabeth at once to remain Catholic and to retain the 
throne to which she was welcomed by the English nation. 
Although he might have hesitated on the ground of Mary 
Stuart’s just claim, Carne’s despatches prove that he was even 
anxious to recognize Elizabeth if she would give him an 
opportunity of so doing. There is no doubt that if in the 
time of her prosperous accession Elizabeth had been faithful 
to the dispositions she professed when she “ wished the earth 
would open if she were not a true Roman Catholic,” Chris- 
tendom would have overlooked the illegitimacy of her birth. 
There had been illegitimate sovereigns in Europe before. 
The founder of the Norman rule in England was one of these, 
and John I. of Portugal, and Henry II. of Castile. In 
Elizabeth’s own day, Pius V. and Gregory XIII. would 
gladly have seen a natural son of Charles V. king of Northern 
Africa; nay, according to some accounts, king of England 
itself. By a stainless career he had effaced the stain on his 
birth. Even so might Elizabeth have done. 

There were several circumstances of the time which seemed 
to render it natural and expedient that Elizabeth should 
mount the throne as a Catholic princess. She possessed a 
ready-made alliance with Philip IT., which, even as things were, 
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proved useful to her. Philip, though not a chivalrous, was a 
steady-going ally, and one whose name carried great weight ; 
and it is a singular fact that Elizabeth, whose name has been 
chiefly associated with mortal enmity to Spain, should have 
commenced her reign with Philip as her chief mainstay on 
the Continent. In 1558-59 it seemed that a remarkable 
friendship existed between this very diverse pair of monarchs 
—the little, slow, observant king, whom nothing escaped except 
his opportunities, who never spoke a hasty word though his 
hand crushed heavily; and the vain young queen, quick, 
versatile, irascible, who was like him only in her determination 
to dominate. Philip can hardly have been deceived by Eliza- 
beth’s assurances to the Duke of Feria that she meant to be 
a good Catholic, and by the orthodox manner in which she 
solemnly celebrated the obsequies of her sister and of ‘his 
father; even before the Supremacy Bill was brought into the 
English Parliament, in March, 1559, he must have known 
_ that she had forbidden the Elevation of the Sacred Host in 

her chapel, that she had retired at the Gospel when unable to 
prevail in that matter, and that she chose her Lent preachers 
among the votaries of the new religion. That he should have 
wished to marry Elizabeth may well excite surprise, unless he 
considered that such a marriage would be a pledge that all 
double dealing in ecclesiastical matters would be laid aside. 
Well might Paul IV., who was, perhaps, more of a politician 
than is usually imagined, disapprove all idea of a match so 
unreasonable and so likely to embroil Europe; well also might 
Elizabeth, to whose life Mary’s recent experience was too near 
not to be a warning, waive the thought of matrimony with 
the foreign potentate whose neglect had insulted and hastened 
the death of her sister. But whatever Elizabeth’s character 
and her relations with Philip, he was certainly bound to stand 
her friend at the termination of that war with France into 
which England had been drawn on his account. That war 
had been disastrous to England, and though English troops 
fought at St. Quentin, the glory all accrued to Spain. But 
Philip did not neglect the interests of his ally at the con- 
clusion of the treaty of Cateau Cambresis, in April, 1559. 
If the provisions of the treaty concerning Calais and other 
strong places had been carried out, England would have been 
no loser, though Spain was the chief gainer at Cateau Cam- 
bresis. But Philip’s heavy pusillanimity in war was disad- 
vantageous to both his lieutenants and his confederates. Paris 
would have been an easy prey to him after the Duke of Savoy 
and Count Egmont had won the battle of St. Quentin for him 
in his absence ; but he appeared on the scene only to forbid an 
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advance on Paris. It was ever so with Philip. He had no 
decided objection to some one else gaining a splendid victory 
on his behalf, but his whole slow nature revolted ponderously 
against all dashing projects of turning that victory to good 
account. 

Although both honour and prudence bound Philip to be- 
friend Elizabeth in her direct dealings with France, political 
selfishness, that weakness of Catholic monarchs from which 
he was by no means free, is shamelessly apparent in his inter- 
ference with Scottish affairs. In Scotland, as at Geneva, the 
Reformation had already run to seed, and Mary of Guise was 
vainly trying to hold her own against the author of “The 
Monstrous Regiment of Women.” It was not the part of Philip’s 
ambassador to urge on Elizabeth’s expedition on behalf of 
the Scottish Protestants ; but though Philip restrained himself 
so far as to ask her to raise the siege of Leith in 1560, a request 
which she boldly refused, in general he forgot his Catho- 
licity in a profound consciousness that the young Queen of 
Scotland was also Queen of France. But it was inevitable 
that Philip should not always forget.his Catholicity, and that 
this close friendship with Elizabeth should not stand the test 
of her becoming a persecutor of the Church, and a hope of 
Protestantism. Otherwise he would probably have remained 
an enemy to the pretensions of a semi-French claimant to her 
throne ; whereas her later conduct towards Catholics in gene- 
ral, and Mary in particular, gradually turned him into their 
* correspondent, ally, and refuge. France was much more what 
used to be called the natural enemy of Spain than England 
was. Between France and Spain there was the enmity of 
near neighbourhood, of a recent war, and of another war 
rather less recent, which the combatants with tender con- 
sideration for their own countries had fought out chiefly in 
Italy. But a friendship of old date existed between Spain and 
England ; seriously shaken in Mary’s reign as this friendship 
was, twenty-seven years of gradually increasing differences and 
preliminary skirmishing of a rather underhand nature elapsed 
from the time of Elizabeth’s accession to the time of open war 
with Spain. 

Had Elizabeth chosen to be a Catholic sovereign, her policy 
must in several respects have been what it actually was. It 
would still have been her right course to avoid chaining her- 
self to the car of any foreign power. She would still have 
had to play off against each other the oppressive inert weight 
of Spain and the distractions of France. All her diplomatic 
skill would have been taxed. But she would also have occu- 
pied a magnificent position as allied with the Roman Pontifis 
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in their great political task of holding the balance of power 
between France and Spain. Elizabeth would have been great 
as a Catholic Queen. She was great in a sense, even though 
non-Catholic ; albeit there is no greatness to be seen in the 
details of her career, only in its general results. She was 
mean in diplomacy, mean in war, mean in her private con- 
duct ; and yet by a paradox all these negations of grandeur 
combined to produce grandeur, in the preservation to England 


.of a proud independence amid all the snares and dangers of 


the time, and in an unexampled national prosperity. 

It is clear that Elizabeth’s foreign relations by no means 
rendered it a matter of especial political expediency that she 
should raise once more in England the tattered standard of 
the Reformation—tattered not in glorious fight, but in the 
mutinous contentions of the Reformers. Her internal rela- 
tions with her people certainly did not make it so. England 
at large had gladly sunk back into the repose of Catholicity 
after the first accesses of that delirium which men call the 
Reformation in England. Sorely perplexed in the times when 
the crucifixes and images were taken from the churches, while 
the sacrifice of the Mass was still offered—sometimes in Eng- 
lish—when every priest’s rule of conduct was his own 
humour, and “ one Sir Stephen ” advocated abstinence on any 
day but Friday, and preached out of a high elm instead of his 

ulpit ; still more perplexed when the First Liturgy of Edward 

I. came out for their guidance, its only definite mark being 
that it defined nothing ; most of all perplexed when the Second’ 
Liturgy was promulgated by the authority of the same boy- 
pontiff, and chiefly in obedience to the wishes of two or three 
foreigners, abolished nearly all the Catholic doctrines which 
the people had before been permitted or instructed to believe ; 
the English felt the certainties and realities which form S. 
Peter’s bark a relief from the chopping and changing of the 
Reformation. Of the hearty Protestants, to whom such chop- 
ping and changing were full of vivacious interest, those who 
remained in England would probably have died out by degrees 
had not Mary warmed them into exuberant life by her Smith- 
field fires. Those who had gone abroad were already split 
into three or four squabbling sects. Moreover, the English 
nation had a convenient propensity to obey the civil power in 
spiritual matters, and Pius IV., in the fatherly letter which he 
wrote to Elizabeth in 1560, had good reason to urge that in 
returning to Catholicism she would “ draw along with her all 
the people of England.”* The English, following their sove- 


* Quoted in Tierney’s Dodd, vol. ii., Appendix, No. cccxxxi. 
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reigns about in their ecclesiastical gyrations, must have pro- 
duced on the minds of lookers on much the same impression 
that the “ citizens ” in the play of “ Coriolanus” produce on 
the mind of the reader. Shakespeare evidently had a strong 
idea ofthe versatility of “ citizens.”’ Still it seems as though 
the easy way in which a semi-Catholic people gradually 
slipped into the lifeless Protestantism of succeeding years 
was greatly due to those priests who outwardly conformed, 
while they stealthily administered the Sacraments to Catho- 
lics. They familiarized the mind with a combination of con- 
formity and orthodoxy, and with the idea that the new reli- 
gion could not be so bad a thing after all. They died out, 
were succeeded by bona fide Protestants, and the transition 
had no shock for the lukewarm and the ignorant. 

To return to the Queen who caused so much confusion of 
ideas. Mundane reasons for restoring the Reformation, or 
rather shaping a new one, were not so cogent and so nume- 
rous that Elizabeth’s worldliness need have severed her from 
Rome if she had been at heart Catholic, or even indifferent. 
We do not think she was indifferent. We do not think she 
possessed that entire freedom from inward bias attributed to 
her by some modern historians. We think that nothing less 
than a very great and evident worldly advantage would have 
induced her to remain Catholic. She had, as Mr. Creighton 
says (p. 44), ‘inclinations towards Protestantism.” Nor need 
we look far to find in her character the root of such inclina- 
tions. Elizabeth obeying would have been Elizabeth no 
longer. And not only would she recognize no voice that 
spoke through human lips as divine ; her subjects must recog- 
nize the divinity of her voice. She must not only refuse to 
accept dogmata, she must dogmatize herself; for although 
she had the common sense not to assume her father’s title of 
Supreme Head of the Church, she it was who decided what the 
religion of the country was to be, or rather what it was not 
to be. Elizabeth was born with that love of dominating the 
conscience which came to her father with the habit of domina- 
tion begun for convenience sake. In all things it went against 
her grain to be practically less than supreme. If she really 
escaped all taint of political rebellion in her sister’s reign, she 
lived a spiritual rebel for the rest of her days. But it was 
characteristic of her whole career, that though she aspired to 
an independent position at the head of her Church, she 
rertiewce 9 and felt her way to discover whether any powerful 
obstacle or great advantage might make it expedient to be 
Catholic, at least fora time. She began with the greater the 
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course which she was to continue with the less, and dallied in 
the spiritual order as she afterwards dallied in the political. 
But she who contrived the second Reformation in England 
could hardly be other than a cynic all the rest of her days. 
She saw with a nearer view than any one else that spectacle 
of unrivalled absurdity, the raising of modern Anglicanism 
on its sandy basis by the united efforts of herself, Cecil, her 
committee of seven divines, and the lay portion of her Parlia- 
ment* in direct opposition to the will of the English bishops 
expressed both in Becton and in the House of Lords. 
Can it be wondered at that throughout her course Elizabeth 
never showed strong feeling for religion in any sense? Yet 
though more than a Gallio in action, she showed a skilful 
inveterateness in her manner of setting herself without 
suddenness or éclat in antagonism with the Catholic Church, 
while at the same time she avoided falling into the arms of 
Geneva or any other of the “foreign churches.” Not only 
was her taste for magnificence at variance with the shabby 
austerity which the foreign reformers displayed in their 
worship, though certainly not in their lives; she saw that a 
decided junction with any of them would diminish her supre- 
macy, and drag her into too familiar consultation with 
“* Master John Calvin” and “ Master Theodore Beza.” Her 
supremacy should be complete; it should not be interfered 
with by any of the black-gowned, cambric-banded dominies 
who were flinging their infallible dogmata at each other’s 
heads more fiercely than they flung them against the invul- 
nerable armour of the Pope. By setting up her new system, 
from which she was careful not to expunge all Catholic 
doctrine, and fencing her pontifical throne with new bishops 
and clergy to supply the places of those who, as Strype com- 
plains, were “sovery wayward and disobliging,” she surrounded 
herself with a sort of railing which precluded all overt active 
fellowship with the miscellaneous sects of the Continent, 
while it left ingress for every one of their doctrines to filter 
into her church and make it more miscellaneous than .any 
of them. The kind of connection which the new establish- 
ment then had with continental Protestantism was well 


* Hallam suggests two ways of accounting for the subserviency to the 
diverse wishes of the Tudor sovereigns displayed by the Parliament, of 
which the creed, “ from the time of Henry VIII., had been always that of 
the Court” (“Constitutional History,” vol. i. p. 110). This applies only to 
ecclesiastical matters ; since Hallam shows, at pp. 44, 45, that under both 
Edward and Mary the Commons were not a little unruly. These sovereigns, 
however, created several new boroughs. 
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illustrated by the ‘‘ Dutch Church,” whom Elizabeth some- 
what reluctantly accommodated at Whitefriars, and who 
forthwith elected Grindal, Bishop of London, their “ Super- 
intendent.” 

Between the 23rd of January, 1559, when Elizabeth caused 
Charles V.’s requiem to be celebrated with Catholic solemnity, 
and the 8th of September, when she commemorated the decease 
of Henry II. with a strange medley of rites which offended 
both Catholics and fervent Protestants, she had made it clear 
to the world that she had chosen her path. She had leaped 
out of S. Peter’s ship, dragging with her half-reluctant, half- 
obedient England. She had built her church, and succeeded 
in giving it that undefined character which has plunged it 
ever since into the “‘ Waters of schism, sects, and divisions” * 
with which Archbishop Heath threatened it. It is true, its 
sects are its boast; but it seems strange that those who must 
have studied the history of the Reformation should boast of 
them, and that a cultivated English gentleman, writing history 
for English students of his own class, can trace these begin- 
nings with approbation, and rejoice that “‘ Archbishop Parker’s 
moderation, caution, and good sense did much towards pre- 
serving the balance of parties, and establishing the English 
church upon the broad basis of concession which so strongly 
marks it.”+ “The English Church ” has certainly, in some 
sense, justified the boast of those who claim for it a return to 
primitive times.” It returns to the most primitive time of 

, the state of chaos. 

In this first year of her reign Elizabeth had tested the 
powers of her intellect, and she never ceased to have full 
confidence in them. Her mind was of an Italian rather than 
an English type; keen, not noble; but the success of her 
calculations, and the divinity which hedged a Tudor sovereign, 
— men from despising her weaker points, such as 

er manifest saving of her own purse at the expense of her 
courtiers, her wish to be thought an agile dancer, and her 
insatiable appetite for gloves. 

In two more years Elizabeth was flaunting her rejection 
of the Catholic faith in the eyes of Christendom. To the gentle 
invitations of Pius IV. she was as the deaf adder. She 
refused his request, made through the Spanish ambassador, 
that she would receive the Nuncio Martinengo. Yet Elizabeth 
was not without faith in something; it is not long before we 
find her expecting much profit from the divinations of one 


* Strype’s “ Annals,” i., Appendix 8. 
+ “Age of Elizabeth,” p. 48. 
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Cornelius de Hooghe and one Lucas de Hallye, to whom 
she granted permission to exercise the occult art in her 
dominions.* 

It is curious to observe the gradual cooling down and 
re-heating into rank hostility of the first friendship between 
Elizabeth of England and Philip of Spain. Philip not unfre- 
quently made the interests of religion subservient to his one 

d object of being the Catholic King of kings in Europe. 
n his efforts to be supremely royal and supremely Catholic 
he was not always mindful of the dignity of the Popes, still 
less of their advice. Still that object was with him the main 
chance, and it debarred him from continual close alliance 
with a sovereign who already forbade the Catholic worship in 
her realm ae pain of fine and imprisonment. It fell in 
quietly with his train of thought that her defection might at 
length give him the opportunity of acquiring another kingdom. 
But everything was to be “at length” with Philip. Nothing 
could be immediate; both his nature and his circumstances 
forbade haste; and an act seemed to him hasty when done 
after only five years’ deliberation. 

From 1561, the year when Elizabeth closed English ports 
to Martinengo, England and Spain were slowly drawing 
towards that state of deadly feud which has made the last 
twenty years of her reign a heroic tradition of resistance to a 
foreign power. At first the hostilities were only those of pirates 
like the Hawkins brothers,t and were always disowned and 
sometimes punished by their own government; but they did 
much to raise a bitter feeling between the two countries. 
Still the outward calm was unbroken, and in 1567 the Queen 
gave orders that the King of Spain was to be received with 
all honour if he should touch at a Hampshire port on his way 
to Flanders. Yet even in this year alarms were raised of 
preparations by Philip II. for the invasion of England; and 
in 1568 the apple was thrown on the board in the shape of 
those coffers of Spanish treasure which were seized at 
Southampton and Plymouth on a false report of William 
Hawkins that his brother had been killed by the Spaniards. 
Then was committed, not by a rough and roystering bucca- 
neer on the far-off seas, but at home by the ‘‘ Maiden Queen ” 
and her divan of sleek-bearded, grave-eyed councillors, that 
burglary which Spain never forgave, but rather made the 


* See licence granted to them for this purpose, March, 1568, in the State 
Calendars (Domestic), vol. ii. p. 306. 

_t A strange and probably treacherous offer to serve Philip was made to 
him by John Hawkins in 1571, See Gachard, vol. ii. p. 196. 
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occasion of a constant traffic of annoyances. The act was not 
only dishonest but foolish, unless Elizabeth had intended 
immediately to declare war against Spain. In point of fact - 
the two countries were not actually at war till 1585, though 
long before that time they were virtually in conflict. From 
1568 onward the ministerial correspondence abounds with 
reports of Spanish armies and galleons destined for England, 
and of political traffic with the captive Queen of Scots. 
That Philip moved no hand to aid the Northern rising, and 
confined himself to a half-avowed, half-undefined intention of 
some day taking offensive measures against Elizabeth, was 
considered by the English malcontents a fine instance of 
Spanish procrastination. Philip was becoming a keen sym- 
pathizer with Mary of Scotland. But two circumstances of 
which her adherents took no heed crippled his enmity to 
Elizabeth ; these circumstances were his proverbial want of 
money, and the war with the Turks, which is the grandest 
feature of his reign. 

Whateveraccusations have been brought, and justly brought, 
against Philip II., it is undeniable that he defended Europe 
from the Turks at the moment when their destructive power 
was at its flood, and that he struck the blow which set it slowly 
but surely ebbing. In resisting the advance of that strange 
Empire, the foundation of which was the Tartar horseman, 
and the superstructure a medley of Syrian, Greek, Slav, and 
Caucasian, he stood alone among great European princes, and 
therein not only had to contend against the gigantic power of 
Mahommedanism, but also against the intrigues carried on in 
the name of the Most Christian King. Not long before the 
siege of Malta, Catherine de’ Medici received at her court an 
ambassador from Solyman the Magnificent. When remon- 
strated with by her daughter Isabel and the Duke of Alva, 
during the diplomatic interviews of Bayonne, Catherine showed 
herself docile, and made magnanimous proposals of achieving 
that good thing which was perpetually hung up like an unat- 
tainable prize before the pious eyes of Hurope—a general league 
against the Turks. But Catherine was more than a match for 
the amiable young Queen of Spain and the rugged soldier 
who understood no diplomacy except that of the sword and 
faggot. Cardinal Granvella alone saw through her, and told 
Philip that under cover of her noble offers she was secretly 
inciting the Turks to war with Spain. While Catherine 
extended her mines and countermines even to the seraglio of 
that Eastern capital which outrivalled her own palace in 
iniquity, the Turkish armaments appeared before Malta, and 
were held at bay by the knights. Then, while Catholic Europe, 
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and even Protestant England,* shuddered at the thought of so 
strong an outwork and bulwark of Christendom borne down 
by the power which was the object of all terror, Philip IT. 
began his course of opposition to the menacing advance of 
Turkey along the Mediterranean. The energies which he 
would have reserved for aggressive schemes were necessarily 
called into action for self-defence against an imminent danger ; 
for how could he extend his power in Europe when a barba- 
rian foe might*cut it down at the root by overwhelming his 
own coasts? Mingled with this instinct of self-defence was 
a certain amount of crusading spirit: it was one of the voca- 
tions of the Catholic king to prevent Moslem hordes from over- 
flowing Europe. Of course it was but gradually that Philip 
realized the position he occupied towards the Ottoman Empire, 
and the forces which he sent to relieve Malta were character- 
istically inadequate. Still he did send them, and the Turks, 
fortunately thinking them greater than they were, raised the 
siege with a needless haste, seeing that even after their own 
losses they were still twenty thousand to Philip’s twelve 
thousand men. But they recognized in the Spaniards their 
natural and most redoubtable enemies. The abhorred and 
dreaded Moslem repaid all hate and fear to that Celto-Gothic 
nation who, with a mighty patience that outlasted centuries, 
had overthrown the gorgeous Saracenic empire of the 
West. That nation, if any, was destined to oppose the 
progress of the new Mahommedan autocracy, to which the 
Saracens were now tributary, and prevent the transforma- 
tion of the Mediterranean into a Turkish lake, and half the 
countries of Europe into Turkish colonies. Moslem pride 
and power, swelled by the talent of a crowd of European 
renegades, had grown to their height under Solyman ; it was 
their nature to overflow westward and suffocate southern 
Christendom with the most desolating of all barbarisms. But 
at the other end of the Mediterranean stood the sworn foe of 
all Mahommedan domination, whether Arabic or Tartar. A 
tremendous conflict was inevitable between Spain and Turkey. 
Philip II. at last accepted the position, and formed a resolu- 
tion to treat with the Ottomans only through the canon’s 
mouth. 

Turkey knew where to look, not only for an enemy, but 
also for anally. In 1569 the Grand Vizier, Mahommed the 
renegade, through the appropriate medium of William of 


° A Sling of sympathy with Christendom was still alive in England in 


1565, when 


izabeth ordered prayers to be offered up for Malta.—Strype, 
i. 302, n. 
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Nassau’s brother Louis, suggested to Catherine de’ Medici 
that one of her sons should aim at becoming Emperor on the 
demise of Maximilian II., and that Turkey, in close alliance - 
with the united powers of France and the Empire, should 
attack the Spanish possessions in Italy. But Catherine, who 
loved to restrict her operations to mining work, shrank from 
this overt opposition to Philip, perhaps also from appearing 
publicly in the arena by the side of Selim II., though such a 
me would not have been unsuitable to a princess who would 

ave had a Gallican council deliberate on the acceptauce or 
rejection of the doctrines of Trent. But while evading an 
armed alliance with the Sultan, she continued her subterranean 
work. Selim II., who succeeded Solyman in 1566, was such 
a@ monarch as the régime of Turkey since Solyman has often 
brought forth—stupid, as well as profligate,—and setting his 
own religion at defiance by indulging in the vice which it 
forbids. But the astuteness and enterprise of Hastern states- 
men and Western renegades could turn his drunken fancies to 
advantage. [ailing the Franco-Imperial alliance, they deter- 
mined to pick a quarrel with Venice and to seize Cyprus, which 
the Sultan wished to bestow as a present on one of his boon- 
companions. Though only a fantastic scheme in the mind of 
Selim, and one opposed by his clever Greek vizier, in the | 
eyes of his more restless ministers it was all in the way of 
Turkish conquest to seize this advanced post of Chris- 
tendom, gifted with much more beauty, though much less 
prestige, than the invincible Malta. Peace had, indeed, 
lately been concluded with Venice by Solyman, and Selim 
was bound to consult his mufti on the lawfulness of 
breaking it, who decided that the advantage to the Faithful 
of taking Cyprus outweighed the Sultan’s obligations to 
Venice ; for “a peace was only legitimate while it was bene- 
ficial to Islamism.” It was probably by instigation from 
beyond the Straits of Gibraltar that the Moriscoes of Grenada 
were in insurrection at the time when Turkey attacked Cyprus. 
The Duke of Alva himself, engaged with a much more formid- 
able rebellion, observed sadly that this Moorish war lasted 
long, “to the great dishonour of the King.” Hampered 
with rebels as he was, Philip’s efforts on behalf of Cyprus 
were, as usual, inadequate; and the Venetians themselves, 
though certainly the most interested party, made but feeble 
_and dilatory attempts to retain their fairest dependency. It 
is to Philip’s credit that he at once consented to aid Venice, 
notwithstanding old grudges and the mutual distrust which 
overspread Europe like an unwholesome mist ; but the Spanish 
and Venetian admirals were jealous of each other, and only 
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cruised weakly about the island, inspirmg the Turk with 
amusement rather than dread; and Count Martinengo, who 
was first sent with 3,000 men to succour Cyprus, had died of 
an epidemic, with a large portion of his troops. The spectacle 
of weakness and envy is exasperating, even as we look back 
at it across the centuries, and the more so because we know 
what were the sufferiugs which ensued. The Pope S. Pius 
alone felt the immense importance of time, which went for 
so little with the cabinets of the sixteenth century; but his 
legates could not rouse the courts of Europe from their selfish 
dreams. The Emperor, who was remarkably impartial to all 
religions, thought himself fully occupied in watching the 
Turks by land; France was their secret ally and hope. Spain 
alone, though at first but feebly, responded to the grand 
historic summons of the Vicar of Christ to conflict with the 
infidels. 

The agony of Cyprus was long and terrible. Nearly a 
year elapsed between the taking of Nicosia and the untold 
horrors which marked the fall of Famagosta in August 1571. 
By that time Philip IJ. had made up his mind as he only 
made it up once again in the course of his life. His 
ordinary path lay among vague intentions and small details. 
In the summer of 1571 he decided on a great action; 


yet he was just then — by many troubles. The 


Moors of Granada had been suppressed by Don Juan of 
Austria; but there was the trouble of the Netherlands, im- 
proved into a standing rebellion by Alva’s mad system of 
taxation ; and there was the trouble of considering what 
should be done with regard to the Duke of Norfolk’s con- 
spiracy in England. Philip’s mind was in a state of unpre- 
cedented activity. He had finally resolved that the crown of 
England must be transferred from Elizabeth’s head to that of 
Mary Stuart; but the immediate results of such a resolution 
were only to perplex the Duke of Alva and to behead the 
Duke of Norfolk. It is not the fashion to pity Alva, who was 
then pursuing in the Netherlands the course which lost half 
of them to Spain for ever; but he is certainly an object of 
commiseration when receiving letters from Philip on the 
subject of the Ridolfi plot. The King directed him at once to 
prepare an army, and to keep the preparations secret, to 
invade England, and to avoid an open rupture with the Queen. 
While the Duke was making blunt objections, and the King 
giving contradictory orders, the vigilant, energetic action of 

il, quicker than Philip’s thought, at last convinced the 
impracticable monarch that he must postpone the “ enterprise 
of England ” sine die. It was fortunate, though most astonish- 
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ing, that Philip showed himself more practical this summer in 
Turkish than in English matters. He always had a great end. 
in view, but not the least idea of proportion between ends and 
means. Immured in the Escorial, he confused together the 
exigencies of that outer public life which he directed from his 
inner world, sometimes seeming to attribute supernatural 
powers to his perplexed lieutenants, and even to credit them 
with the gift of bilocation. But in the moment of supreme 
danger from Turkish aggression he suddenly showed common 
sense, and achieved a great victory. 

In that terrible summer of 1571, when the Mahommedan 
fleet rode triumphant in the Mediterranean, none knew whether 
the coming winter might not see the vineyards of Italy over- 
run by those terrible locusts whom the east wind brought, and 
her cities reeking with all the horrors of Famagosta. As yet 
the capital of Christendom raised her temple-crowned hills in 
peaceful splendour to the summer sky ; but none knew whether 
in a few more months a renegade Pacha might not be lording 
it in the Vatican, and a Pope dragged captive to Constanti- 
nople. Southern Europe was possessed by a preternatural 
terror of the Turks, which was not altogether misplaced. The 
Eastern question then was a question of life and death. Till 
the overthrow of the Greek empire by the long advancing 
Turanian power, Mahommedanism had been exemplified to 
Europe chiefly by the Arabs, who, though warlike, were 
learned, grave, and even gentle compared with their Turkish 
co-religionists. But here was a nation professing the same 
aggressive faith of the false prophet, occasionally practising 
cruelties unknown to the Tower of London, abounding in 
craft and power, and attracting to itself the clever renegades 
of all neighbouring peoples; and the renegade was much 
more fearful than the native Turk, who had his virtues. 
Greece and Bosnia supplied the greater part of this class. 
Sometimes the renegade was a poor Neapolitan by origin, 
baptized and taught the Catholic faith in childhood, but 
burning with a fierce ambition which could not be lawfully 
sated, and possessed of unsanctified talents, which grew to 
resemble the skill of evil spirits. Then he fell in by cap- 
ture or by intention with Turkish ships, and was carried 
to Stamboul, where he renounced his faith; his masters 
perceived and rewarded his talents, for it must be admitted 
that the Turks always gave fair play to the talents of other 
nations. He rose to command and wealth on the ruins of 
Christian cities and on holocausts of Christian slain; his 
galleys were worked painfully by his own countrymen, who 
were strong to resist the temptations to which he had suc- 
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cumbed. Accustomed as we now are to think of Turkey as a 
state existing only on the mutual jealousy of other powers, 
we can hardly realize the dread which she inspired in the 
sixteenth century. All dangers, spiritual and temporal, 
lurked in the cloud which loomed in the East and spread along 
the northern coasts of Africa, studded as they were with the, 
pirate-haunted cities of the vassal Moor. 

Spain was the arm of the coalition which the Pope formed 
to resist the overhanging peril; Philip contributed more than 
half the galleys, and three-quarters of the men. But asa 
despicable envy began to reveal itself between the Spanish 
admiral Doria and the Roman Colonna, the King and Pope 
determined to give to the Holy League a general-in-chief whose 
rank should preclude demoralizing jealousies. It is appalling 
to reflect that early in the year there had been a project at 
both Rome and Madrid of conferring the command on the 
Duke of Anjou. It was the time when he was at variance with 
his mother concerning the match with Elizabeth, and there 
was a hope of making him the respectable head of the Catholic 
party in France. His talents were undoubted, and the Pope 
and Philip hoped to secure him by the offer of the Mediter- 
ranean fleet, with the alternative of invading Ireland and 
supplanting Norfolk as a suitor for the hand of the Scottish 
Queen. But these proposals were rejected for Anjou by his 
brother Charles IX., surely much to the advantage of the Holy 
League. Anjou was not then at his worst, and was quite 
capable of winning battles ; but it is difficult to imagine that 
the fleet which was to contain nothing unholy, and which 
actually triumphed through the pure intercession of the 
Blessed Virgin, would have been equally successful under the 
command of a Valois-Medici. For such a post it seemed 
necessary to seek out virtue in her last retreat among the 
military princes of the sixteenth century, and Philip and Pius 
made a happy choice in Don Juan of Austria. He was then 
twenty-five years of age; one of the brightest’ spirits of his 
time, courageous to excess, religious, yet blithe of temper, 
uniting the chivalry and courtesy of the Spaniard to the kind- 
liness and good-nature of the Fleming. Philip II. has gene- 
rally been accused, sometimes even by Spanish writers, of 
- extreme jealousy of his half-brother, who surpassed him in 
everything except caution, and indeed of everybody who 
served him with distinction; but this is one of the charges 
which arise from a superficial view of the excessively slow and 
timid policy employed by Philip in labouring towards his ends, a 
policy which always led him to check bold and aspiring designs 
im his lieutenants. He was jealous of any power whatsoever 
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which seemed likely to bar his own tortuous course towards 
universal dominion. He was jealous of Pope 8S. Pius, of . 
whom he wrote to Alva, with reference to the “ English 
enterprise” of 1571, that he had rejected the Pope’s proposal 
to give his name to it in order to “remove the pretensions 
of the Holy See to the crowns of England and Ireland.’’* 
Later on he showed the same kind of jealousy of Sixtus V. 
But to personal envy of another because that other was more 
gifted than himself Philip was a stranger. He never allowed 
so small a passion to mar his calculations. He was much 
older than his half-brother, and considered himself infinitely 
wiser ; but at the same time he did full justice to Don Juan’s 
brilliant qualities. The fact that he selected him for the most 
distinguished posts, and the remarkable good temper which 
he displays in their correspondence, certainly indicate feelings 
the reverse of hostile. There is no doubt that Philip expe- 
rienced some misgivings about the length to which Don 
Juan’s spirits might carry him when he was at the head of an 
army. He was at a thoughtless age, was daring and ambi- 
tious, and might get into positions which Philip’s want of 
money would render inconvenient and untenable; nay more, 
it was even within the bounds of possibility that he might 
want to acquire some power-which would be prejudicial to the 
power of Philip. The King knew that there was no one else 
so well formed as his brother to command the forces of the 
Holy League ; but at the same time he felt that in sending 
forth this youth to conquer he might be setting a stone roil- 
ing which he could not stop. He therefore thought it prudent 
to place a few checks on a career which might otherwise fly 
beyond his reach, and also to make Don Juan feel that he had 
no claim of birth to his present greatness, which was chiefly 
the gift of Philip’s Sy Accordingly, he intimated 
to his officials in Italy that they were to honour and obey Don 
Juan, but were by no means to call him “‘ Your Highness.”’+ 
A more important matter was that the King forbade as im- 

racticable any attempt on Constantinople; he seems to have 
seo that Don Juan had views on the City Debateable of 


the Bosphorus in the event of a decisive victory over the 
Turkish fleet. On the other hand, Pope S. Pius, fearing the 
King’s pusillanimous ways, urged on the Generalissimo the 
necessity of giving battle, a command which he was by no 
means loath to carry out. : 


* Philip II. to the Duke of Alva, July 14, 1571. Gachard, vol. ii. 

+ Secretary Cayas to the Duke of Alva, July 14,1571. Ibid. Later on 
the King conceded this title to Don Juan, but always, and perhaps with 
propriety, refused to legitimate him. 
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Whatever misgivings Philip entertained about his prudence, 
Don Juan justified the wisdom which had selected him as the 
champion of Christendom. He imbibed with fervent reverence 
the admonitions of the Pontiff, who saw in him a knight after 
his own heart; he expunged with rigour from his army every- 
thing that was evil; he partes the jealous, encouraged 
the Soubtful. All frightened spirits revived when this young 
Chevalier sans peur et sans reproche was made their buckler 
against the Turk; and the result of his appointment was that 
overthrow of the Ottoman Armada at Lepanto which the 
whole Catholic Church still celebrates with thanksgiving on 
the first Sunday of October. 

It was enough to make that autumn day for ever glorious 
that Italy should be saved and the Turkish navy crippled; 
but it was much to be regretted that the axe was not then 
laid to the root of the far-spreading tree of Turkish domi- 
nation. To attempt it would indeed have been a great risk. 
The allied fleet had, of course, sustained much damage in the 
greatest of modern sea-fights; Ochiali* the renegade had 
saved fifty galleys from the ruins, and the capital of the 
East was always guarded by large reserves. The position 
of Stamboul is perhaps the strongest in the world, and 
the Christians had only 10,000 sound men. Yet, notwith- 
standing all obstacles, and—sad to relate—notwithstanding 
the orders of the King, Don Juan was eager to force the 
passage of the Dardanelles, and was only dissuaded from 
this course by the Marquis de Santa Cruz, that admiral 
who never lost a battle, but who is supposed to have often 
avoided all chance of losing by not fighting at all. Don 
Juan, though enterprising and not always obedient, was yet 
very open to persuasion, and on this occasion the numbers of 
the wounded were an additional reason for giving up his 
daring schemes. But Philip’s prohibition of an advance on 
Stamboul is one of the most striking instances of his meanness 
in action. The conquest of the Eastern capital would have 
aided the accomplishment of his designs in the West; it 
would have raised his prestige to a height unassailable by any 
possible rival; it would have freed his Italian possessions 
from all future fear of the Turks, or of their African vassals. 
No doubt there would have been much heart-burning among 
the Christian diplomatists who regarded Turkey as their 
safeguard; but from the summit of his victorious renown 


* Ochiali was a Calabrese fisherman, who served as a slave in the Turks’ 
galleys for fourteen years, when he apostatized to avenge himself on a Turk 
who struck him. | 
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Philip might have scorned them all. Yet he would venture 
nothing for that renown and the involved security of Southern | 
Europe. To beard the Turk in his den, and raise Catholic 
altars in St. Sophia, was too grand an enterprise for Philip IT. 
He required to brood over an opportunity, and while he sat 
brooding, the opportunity see It was generally his part 
in a battle to prevent its being turned to advantage, because 
to draw out the advantage requiréd new hazards. Besides, 
the very idea of making a dash at even the most desirable 
object was revolting to his whole nature. It was sufficient 
that he had checked the progress of Turkey. He was great 
enough to save Europe from the advance of Turkish domi- 
nation, but not great enough to pluck up that domination by 
the root. 

His needy circumstances aggravated his natural caution, 
and furnished him with a perpetual pretext for half-measures. 
They had obliged him to make the peace of Cateau Cambresis, 
and weighted him throughout the course of his life. He was 
the reverse of Midas ; the gold that he touched ceased to be 
gold, yet he never saw that the root of his poverty was the 
practice of appropriating the wealth of American mines to the 
royal treasury, instead of letting it be worked by private 
enterprise, and circulate in the commercial world. 

Even to fail in taking Constantinople would have added 
a lustre to the name of Philip II.; and had Spain suc- 
ceeded in dethroning her Tartar rival, she would have 
reigned from end to end of the Mediterranean. Don Juan 
saw all this, and unwillingly gave up the thought of a. 
forbidden enterprise which success would have justified in 
the eyes of the world, possibly also in the eyes of Philip. 
He devoted his energies to repairing his fleet, and to providing 
for the wounded in the great hospital of Messina, helping to 
nurse them, and ordering all things for their comfort ; and it 
either speaks well for the attention they received, or ill for the 
Turkish weapons of war, that the greater part of them re- 
covered. e all owe a debt of gratitude to the good arrange- 
ment of this hospital; we owe to it Don Quixote. It was 
reserved to one of the wounded caballeros who lay there, 
tended by their young commander’s care, to give the final 
blow to those chivalrous ideas which he vainly sought to 
revive. 

Meanwhile the Turks rebuilt a part of their fleet, and all 
chance of besieging Stamboul had vanished. Philip confined 
himself to African projects, and to maintaining generally an 
attitude of defending Italy. Perhaps this was as much as he 
could do. Even while his galleys kept the Mediterranean, 
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his own northern coasts were so feebly guarded that one 
Captain Yonge, an English sea-dog, remained before the 
town of Mongia “eighteen days, in spite of the whole 
country ” ; and added in a letter to Lord Burghley that, “ if 
it pleased Her Majesty and the Council, he could burn their 
towns with a very small force.”* In the Netherlands, the 
Duke of Alva was at open war with William of Orange and 
half the cities of the provinces, and was unreasonable enough 
to opine that the king ought to have subdued the heretics of 
Holland before he fought the Turks.+ The ingratitude of 
Venice, whose dealings were not seldom marked by an 
almost Oriental perfidy, gave Philip trouble, and destroyed 
the Catholic splendour of the Holy League. For this he had 
to thank the virtual ruler of France. Had Europe been an 
Eden of concord, Catherine de’ Medici would have been the 
serpent to mar it. She extended her coils farther and with more 
subtilty than Philip extended his. The triumph of Spain at 
Lepanto had frightened her, and she dreaded the final over- 
throw of Turkey as she dreaded that of England, for both 
powers were much stronger barriers than the Pyrenees against 
the progress of Philip. Catherine was more utterly devoid of 
religion than Elizabeth herself. After ripely considering 
whether or no circumstances made it expedient for her to 
be a Huguenot, she decided in the negative, and gave the 
signal for the massacre of S. Bartholomew ; her hands yet red 
with Calvinist blood, and her mouth full of friendly professions 
towards Spain, she sent an ambassador to Selim II., and urged 
on Venice the propriety of making a separate peace with the 
Sultan. She found it easy to arouse in Venice the wonted 
fear of a small state which has possessions and a great ally ; 
the Venetians fell into the snare, severed themselves from the 
League in the spring of 1573, and renounced all claim to 
Cyprus, which was soon desolated by the rule of its new 
masters. Pius V. had already died with the glory of Lepanto 
on his face ; but Gregory XIII., who was bent on the preser- 
vation of the Holy League, manifested his anger at Venetian 
pusillanimity by personally chasing the ambassader of the 
Republic out of the house. Gregory was full of good inten- 
tions, but he had not the force of sanctity of his predecessor, 
nor the force of will of his successor. It was unfortunate for 
the League that Pius was gone, and Sixtus not yet come. 

But, before the death of Pius both he himself and Don Juan 
of Austria had warmly taken up the idea of conquering the 


* Yonge to Burghley, March 24th, 1572. 
t+ Alva to Secretary Cayas, March 7th, 1573. Gachard, vol. ii. 
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African tribute lands of the Sultan, beginning with Tunis. 
The idea had also occurred to Philip II., though with different 
sequences. Don Juan’s object was to rule the kingdoms he 
hoped to win, and his scheme had.the approval both of | 
Pius V. and of Gregory XIII. after him. They knew that if 
he was ambitious to reign over his own conquests, his ambition 
was tempered by devotion and bound up with good ends. It 
seems to us to have amounted to a fault, but it was a natural 
one at that time and in those circumstances. ‘The era was not 
yet gone by when all ardent and daring spirits looked on 
martial glory as the highest and most desirable. The tendency 
which in the early days of our race so deeply stamped the 
Aryan character, identifying all gods and heroes with warlike 
greatness, was not yet worn out; it had run into the chivalry 
of the Middle Ages, and survived for at least a century after 
the Renaissance had raised up the opposing standard of letters. 
It was as strong in Philip II.’s half-brother as it was entirely 
absent from Philip himself, who, unlike his father, never came 
within sound of a gun, and fought all his battles vicariously. 
But in Don Juan it took the shape of religious duty, as being 
directed entirely against the enemies of the Church. He has 
been accused of mad fondness for war, yet he never wished to 
engage in useless war, and was most careful of the well-bein 

of his soldiers. The very facts of his fitness to command an 

of his anxiety to serve the Church in some sort obliged him 
to appear ambitious, for the interests of Catholicity at that 
time were much bound up with the territorial aggrandizement 
of Catholic powers. If he wished to be King of Northern 
Africa, what could be better for the Northern Africans or for 
the Southern Europeans than the gratification of his wish ? 
But Philip II. had no intention of giving him a sceptre. With 
_ a silent and deliberate hand Philip always unbuilt his brother’s 
grandest and most airily-constructed plans. The whole tone 
of his conduct towards Don Juan is marked by a calm repres- 
sion, moderate goodwill, and forbearing patience, as towards 
one who was young and wayward as well as gifted and 
aspiring ; he overlooks his defects of obedience with a royal 
magnanimity, as if he saw too far above their heads to notice 
them ; he puts aside without remark his bold proposals for the . 
future, and quietly directs his attention to the more unin- 
teresting present. Philip wanted his work done, and while 
his proxies were doing it by the light of their hopes he was 
tranquilly preparing his own plans, in which they were left 
out. As regards Tunis those plans were not startling. He 
only wanted to depose Aluch-Ali and set up as Dey Muley 
Mahomet, who was to show himself tractable to —, With 
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a view of keeping him so, Philip ordered Don Juan, who took 
the city with ease in 1573, to dismantle Tunis and leave it an 
open town; but Don Juan, still vaguely hoping to make it his 
own capital, disobeyed the king’s commands, and even built a 
new fort outside the city. This was not the only occasion on 
which he disregarded his royal brother’s behests, but it was a 
disastrous one, for in the following year the Turks retook 
Tunis, which thenceforth became once more a nest of piracy. 
In this same year Philip’s resolution never to treat with the 
Turks fell to the ground under the pressure of a bankruptcy 
for 58 per cent., and he made a truce with the enemies of 
a so quickly had the glorious promise of 1571 
ed. 

From the time of the loss of Tunis the career of Don Juan 
was clouded by disappointment, though he did useful work in 
Italy, and was considered absolutely necessary for its defence 
by Philip II.; while the Netherlanders, discontented with the 
inferior rank of their governors, constantly demanded his 
appointment as their viceroy.* The Ottoman fleet was rising 
from its ruins, and the African corsairs came forth from their 
nests at Tunis and Algiers like troubles from Pandora’s box ; 
but the very name of the victor of Lepanto was a protection to 
the coasts of Italy. Though the wildest rumours were con- 
stantly circulating about Turkish movements and intentions, 
the revival of the Holy League was clearly not to be looked for. 
The era of unnatural alliances had begun, and nations knew 
no common tie but a common interest. The interest of Venice 
was commercial, that of Spain military, while the interest of 
France was to disintegrate the strength of other nations until 
she should have reintegrated her own divided forces, and 
Catherine de’ Medici was an adept at such wors. Philip’s 
treasury was nearly empty, and the complete want of money 
forms the piteous keynote of the letters of Requesens, Alva’s 
successor in the government of the Low Countries, as it had 
done of the letters of Alva himself. Even while the King was 
taking Tunis, his soldiers were dying of want in Flanders.t 
Philip was constrained outwardly to patch up matters with 
Elizabeth of England, and salved his conscience by pensioning 
her exiles and pitying the Queen of Scots. In 1575 there was 


* The defence of Italy was the reason which Philip and his council always 

ve for their refusal to send Don Juan to the Low Countries. “ It was 
impossible, because he was necessary for the defence of Italy against the 
Turks, on which depended the security of Christendom.” See Gachard, 
vol. iii. But another reason which was freely spoken of in Philip’s council, 
was “ the unwillingness of Don Juan to let himself be govern 

t Requesens te Philip, Dec. 30, 1573. Gachard, vol. iii. 
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even mention of an alliance between Spain and England 
against the Turks; but it is astonishing that even an over-. 
astute diplomatist could have imagined such a project for a 
moment. The Turks could never be an immediate danger to 
Elizabeth, and for ten years they had been her safeguard. 

In 1576 Philip himself came round to the prematurely ex- 
pressed opinion of the Duke of Alva, that the heretics in the 
midst of Christendom were a greater danger to his monarchy 
than the Turks outside of it. He saw that if he meant to re- 
tain one inch of ground in the Netherlands he must sacrifice 
to the shabby conflict with his own subjects his heroic 
struggle with the Ottoman empire. He must devote to 
Dutch uses, not only all his best forces, but his best com- 
mander, who was undoubtedly Don Juan of Austria; and 
necessity at last led him to decide on transferring his brother 
from the Mediterranean to the Netherlands. As a member of 
the royal house, as half a Fleming and an universally popular © 
character, Don Juan seemed to answer all requirements, 
though he was very unwilling to accept the post unless Philip 
would let him conquer England first. To this Philip had no 
mind, and after many objections, which broke like insignificant 
foam against the iron cliff of Philip’s will, Don Juan travelled 
through France in various disguises and very bad weather to 
Flanders, much to his own amusement and that of Octavio 
Gonzaga, who accompanied his adventurous journey. The 

olitical prospect was no brighter than the autumnal sky, and 
Don Juan wrote to the King protesting against the customary 
“delays and want of money,” in a tone unlike the usual 
humble style of his letters, which was often laughably at. 
variance with his actions. Here was a perfect chain of im- 
pecuniosity ; the army in Flanders asking help of the conseil 
d’état, who had no money ; the conseil d’état asking help of 
Don Juan, who had no money; and Don Juan begging from 
the King, who also had no money. Yet notwithstanding all 
obstacles, and though he had accepted the vicegerency re- 
luctantly, Don Juan again justified the wisdom of his appoint- 
ment. The details of the Flemish struggle do not enter into 
the scope of this article, but we may say with Ranke that if 
we consider what Don Juan’s “ actions were, and what con- 
sequences resulted from his measures, we shall find that to 
him above all other persons must be attributed the settle- 
’ ment of the Spanish Netherlands.”* Though he advocated 
pacificatory measures with the King, he found himself 
obliged to make war at last, but he made it in such a 


* “ History of the Popes,” vol. i. p. 466, 
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way as to secure the eventual recovery of Belgium to her 
allegiance. 

Henceforth Philip attempted no more great things against 
the Turk ; he confined himself to making the Duke of Sessa 
cruise in the Mediterannean, and to treaties with the King of 
Barbary. This potentate’s alliance was much in request at 
that time, since we find in a“ Discourse ”’ on the schemes of 
Spain which was submitted to Burghley, a proposal that her 

jesty should league herself with the King of Barbary, for 
“ the King of Spain feared nothing so much”; and it was 
added, as if in justification, that “the French King once in- 
tended an alliance with Barbary to annoy Spain; the French 
Protestants and the Prince of Orange have also thought it 
lawful to use Pagans to beat down the Romish Church and the 
Inquisition.”* Philip, however, was beforehand with every- 
body in securing the friendship of this power, which served 
his purposes at least for a short time. } 

Ten years later the lion heart of Sixtus V. was bent on a 
renewal of the Ottoman war, and on a glorious climax in the 
winning of the Holy Sepulchre. In the Hast Sixtus looked 
on Persia as a cog-wheel to Turkish progress ; in the West he 
urged Philip II. to attack not only Barbary, which, as it 
appears, was then no longer the ally of Spain, but also the 
stronghold of Algiers. But Philip, who was then slowly labour- 
ing, with the Pope’s help, at his invincible Armada, turned 
from the proposal with disgust. The positions of England 
and Turkey with regard to Spain were now reversed. In the 
first two decades of Elizabeth’s reign, Philip had kept up a 
sort of amity with her, that his resistance to the Turks might 
be the less hampered; afterwards he established mild re- 
lations with Turkey that he might strike a crushing blow at 
England. Moreover Elizabeth herself had come to a good 
understanding with Amurath III., and so earnestly strove to 
impress him with the similarity of their religious views as to 
create the belief that ‘the English only wanted to lift up a 
finger and recite the Eshdad to be good Mussulmans.” ‘‘'The 
heretics,” exclaimed Sixtus, ‘‘ will get help from the Turks, 
and much mischief will be done.” He threw all the blame 
on Philip, who let the evils of both Turkey and England grow 
to a head while he looked on and squandered the Pope’s 
money. On the other hand, it appeared to Philip that the 
Pope pressed too many projects on him. To take the Holy 
Sepulchre, retain the Netherlands, and conquer England all 
in a breath was more than could be patel of a king who 


* State Calendars (Domestic) pp. 555, 556, 
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was always on the verge of bankruptcy, and sometimes over 
the verge. But Sixtus, who was subsidizing the King, and 
had every right to urge him to action, seems to have thought — 
it necessary to point out many undertakings in order to 
bring him to the commencement of one. Philip’s want of 
money was not his only impediment; his ponderous mind 
moved by a heavy machinery, which attempts to hasten often 
served only to retard. 

But though Philip struck no mortal blow at Islamism, to 
him must be given the credit of saving Southern Europe from 
its dominion at the flood tide of its insolent power ; and not 
only to him, but also to the lieutenant whom he entrusted 
with the task of resistance. Few besides Don Juan of 
Austria could have so perfectly conciliated the rival leaders in 
1571, inspired them with a generous courage instead of an 
enfeebling envy, and snatched the greatest of modern naval 
victories in the teeth of difficulties. In genius he was the 
equal of Charles V.; the greatest blemish on his moral 
character was his want of subordination, for the general mire 
of the sixteenth century left him untouched. The few suc- 
cesses which Spain achieved during the Philippine epoch 
were gained by him and by Alexander Farnese. He had all 
the talents, the knightly grace, the virtues which Philip 
lacked ; he was the realized ideal of his time. 

It is possible, however, that this last claim may be dis- 
puted on behalf of our English Sir Philip Sidney; and the 
similarities and differences between the Catholic and Pro- 
testant paragons are worth observing. 

Sidney, born when no man could guess what his neigh- 
bour’s religion might secretly be at the moment, or what it 
would openly be on the morrow, was brought up in a Pro- 
testantism none the less severe for being rather nondescript. 
Towards Catholicism it was rigidly exclusive, but was ready 
to look with an impartial eyé on all different heads of the 
new hydra according as their interests affected the “ interests 
of Europe.” Of these Sidney’s capacious mind early took a 
sweeping view; to him they meant not merely Elizaboth’s 
interests, but the universal prospect of the advance of Pro- 
testantism. For Sidney was particularly Protestant in a 
general way ; he was jealous for an impalpable recondite idea 
which he called the “ Truth,” without perhaps much more 
definite meaning than was associated with the word by 
Mr. Chadband. In that tone of professional gravity with 
which the young ambassador of two-and-twenty was accus- 
tomed to rebuke European princes, he gravely told the 
Elector Palatine and his brother Casimir that their squab- 
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bling preferences for Lutheranism and Calvinism respectively 
were “a great hindrance to the Truth”; he begged the 
Elector Louis to “ have merciful consideration of the Cal- 
vinistic Church,” the religion established by his father, “ for 
the sake of the Truth”; and the Elector of Saxony not to be 
too hard on the Lutherans, also for the sake of the Truth. 
Still among the many opposing truths of Protestantism, 
Philip, like the Church of England generally in his day, 
preferred something rather Zwinglian, with a feeble prefer- 
ence merged in his regard for the Truth in general; but no 
entleman was then a Puritan in the same sense that Hamp- 
en, Vane, and Cromwell were Puritans sixty years later. 
Sunday afternoons were the regular periods on which Mr. 
Philip distinguished himself by feats of arms; and court 
masques and fétes were as much his atmosphere as all other 
occupations, and called forth his growing powers of penman- 
ship. His generous spirit even led him sometimes to befriend 
Catholics, as in his endeavours to obtain a pardon for Sir 
Thomas Kitson. Mornay’s “ De Veritate Christiana,” which 
Sidney translated, has not much of English Puritanism in it. 
Protestantism in England was as unsettled as spelling. But 
Sidney certainly was in some sort religious, thought more of 
religion than most young Englishmen of our day think of it. 
His versifications of the Psalms are infinitely superior to Tate 
and Brady. It is true that men who wished to mix in politics 
at that period were obliged to think of religion. Europe was 
convulsed by thoughts of religion, correct or incorrect. 
There were no Gallios in those days, except Elizabeth, 
Catherine de’ Medici, and Henry of Navarre, and the 
comfortably-minded English people who went to the Pro- 
testant churches to nik paying a shilling on Sundays. 

One charge, namely that concerning Lady Rich, has been 
usually preferred against Sidney, which, if true, would make 
his scale fly up when we weigh him against Don Juan of 
Austria. In Elizabeth’s wicked court a life stained with onlv 
one transgression seems to shine among the blotted pre- 
sences of the Leicesters and the Oxfords ; one whose life was 
so stained could not, however, be the “parfitt gentle knight.” 
But in these latter times, when Henry VIII. is discovered to 
have been virtuous, and our doughty king Elizabeth foolish, 
it is but fair that a doubt should have been thrown on this 
charge against Sidney; and it is fair too that he should have 
the benefit of the doubt, a privilege which we would also 
claim for Mary of Scotland, for the Guises, and even for 
Philip II. of Spain, wherever chronicles give no clear eyi- 
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dence of their guilt, and commentators can only flounder in 
spiteful conjecture.* 

Waiving, then, all darker aspersions on the character of 
Philip Sidney, there is still something rather awful in the 
severe gravity of his youthful demeanour, concerning which 
he himself admits in a letter to the foolish old renegade 
Languet,+ that he was “more sober than his age or business 
required.” There would be some temptation to call him in 
unceremonious modern terms a prig, but that he was so 
charming to all who really saw and spoke with him; and 
there seems to us something not a little absurd in pro- 
nouncing a judgment on a man after the lapse of three hundred 
years directly contrary to the unanimous judgment of his 
contemporaries. None experienced this charm more de- 
cidedly than Don Juan of Austria himself. It was at Brus- 
sels, after a journey to Vienna as Elizabeth’s envoy to 
instruct the new Emperor Rodolph, that Sidney succeeded in 
beholding the object of his boyish admiration, whom, to 
Languet’s disgust, he had vainly wished to see when wan- 
dering the Continent at nineteen. When at last they met in 
1577, Don Juan was disposed to receive with no more than 
cold politeness the very young and very grave envoy, who 
presented himself with all the dignity of an aged cardinal; 
but in a few minutes Sidney’s unaccountable charm, which we 
can never understand because we can never see him, asserted 
its power over the hero of Lepanto. Don Juan was delighted 
with him, and it was observed that he showed more pleasure 
in talking with the young Englishman than with ambassadors 
who were old in years as well as in wisdom. 

Except that both were chivalrous, brave, and handsome, 
there could hardly be a greater difference than existed be- 
tween these two, both considered paragons of their day, who 
met at Brussels in May, 1577. Though Spencer in the 
‘Faery Queen” describes Astrophel as seeming “ made for 


* This subject was discussed, and Sidney’s innocence sought to be a. 


in an article on him in the “ Edinburgh Review” for October, 1876. Though 
“ Astrophel and Stella” is not reassuring, we yladly put all favourable con- 
struction on the doubt which certainly exists. 

+ Though Languet was foolish in his unwholesome flattery of Sidney, as 
well as in other matters, he certainly wrote him later on a very sensible 
letter, urging him not to join Prince Casimir in Flanders, and remind- 
ing him that he would be uselessly shedding blood when meddling with 
a war in which his country was not as yet directly concerned ; a sentiment 
somewhat in advance of the time, when every young gentleman of promise 
on the Continent thought it almost de rigueur to spend a year or two learning 
something of war in unhappy Flanders, 
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merriment,” we may perhaps take such praises, at variance 
with Sidney’s own admission, as we take addresses to Eliza- 
beth representing her as fair and blooming when past sixty. 
Sidney’s was not a lively character; Don Juan’s as certainly 
was. Sidney was essentially of the sixteenth century; Don 
Juan, though his fate had placed him in it, as if to lighten 
with so bright and nailed a character its widespread cor- 
ruption and iron harshness, would have been a home 
three centuries before or three centuries later. He might 
have led a crusade as another Godfrey ; he might have been 
brilliant in any line as a young gentleman of rank in our own 
time. He necessarily affected the fashionable pomp and 
splendour of his time; but through the trappings of magnifi- 
cence appeared a thorough kindness of soul, a lhvely imagina- 
tion, a boyish turn for innocent adventure. Whether helping 
to nurse his wounded soldiers in the hospitals of Messina, 
projecting the extension of the Christian Church by the con- 
quest of Northern Africa, or traversing France in disguise, 
he presents the same picture of a character at once daring, 
— innocent, yet withal a degree too brilliant and inde- 
endent. 
¥ Sidney too had the kindness of soul, as we know not only 
by his conduct on “ Zutphen’s field,” but by many other pas- 
sages of his life. But his imagination and venturesomeness 
always had a grave, generally an imperial object; they were 
not thrown off the balance by a sense of fun. Not that 
Sidney was that alarming paragon who is absolutely devoid 
of fun ; there is some humour in his description of the drama 
as it was before Shakespeare and Marlowe, and a spark of 
comicality in one or two of his letters; and though his con- 
temporaries certainly had a taste for a spice of priggishness, 
it is impossible that they could have found him so delightful 
if he had not often relaxed the Olympian severity of his 
visage. But joyous humour never entered into his actions. 
He would no more have thought of going through France as 
a Saracen slave than he would have contemplated suicide ; 
nor did his calculations ever include anything very striking 
or difficult of achievement. Indeed, one reason why Sidney 
appears rather dry is that he was so little impracticable.- 
Don Juan was impracticable; not wildly and unavoidably so, 
but always counting as probability what was highly impro- 
bable under his circumstances, as the brother and lieutenant 
of a cautious and impecunious monarch. He might have 
managed other chances well, but he could not manage 
— II. He might have ruled kingdoms well, but this man 
was his king and would not give him the opportunity. His 
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moral defects were few, and not of the gravest character. 
The blither aspect of his virtue, as compared to the solemnity 
of Sidney’s, has much to do with the difference of their faith; _ 
the one a champion of the Church, the other dubiously fol- 
lowing his undefinable Truth. They were Catholic and Pro- 
testant. In a comparison with Sidney, the active joyous 
chivalry of the one contrasts the more strikingly with the 
sober earnest chivalry of the other, for a certain seeming like- 
ness at first sight between the Spanish prince and the 
English gentleman. 

The Turkish ways and the Netherland rebellion were:of all 
possible service to Elizabeth. They preserved her from the 
dreaded vision of Spanish galleys bearing Spanish terceros to 
her shores until her hold on the nation was thoroughly con- 
solidated. They prevented Philip from making attempts on 
her crown at the most dangerous moments, and from saving 
the life of the Queen of Scots. She had not much to fear from 
a King of Spain and Sicily and Emperor of the Indies whose 
Governor in a was constrained to pawn the crown pearls, 
. and to obtain, by selling an office to Ernest Mansfeld, the where- 
withal to buy a wedding present. The name of Spain was much 
more powerful than Spain herself. Philip became formidable 
at last, but only when he found himself in conjunction with 
Sixtus V., who had the energy which he wanted; and then 
his hostile measures were in reality measures of self-defence. 
In the interests of historical truth we are glad to see that 
writers in general are beginning to recognize Philip’s real 
motive in sending the Armada to our seas: it was an econo- 
mical motive. The English corsairs were of themselves a 
power, and of all powers the most annoying to Philip. He 
could bridle the Algerine pirates on the narrow seas with his 
galleys or with truces, but no one could control Drake and his 
fellows on their subject ocean. They intercepted Philip’s 
much-desired gold-ships, than which they could hardly have 
done him a greater injury. To burn their nests at home 
seemed the only way to avert ruin. The Invincible Armada 
was the second great effort of Philip’s reign, as the Armada of 
the Holy League had been the first ; but the results were 
different indeed. The defeat of the gigantic attempt on 
England set the power of Spain slowly ebbing, even as the 
day of Lepanto struck the blow which began the gradual 
decline of Turkey. 

When Elizabeth approached her unacknowledged old age, 
she was triumphant over the forces of the King of Spain and 
the politicians of all Europe. But a sort of retribution was in 
store for the advantage she had drawn from the long rebellion 
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which drained Philip’s coffers. The last ten years of her life 
were embittered by the war which was so nearly making the 
story of her reign end with the severance of Ireland from the 
English crown, and she who had ridden safely through the 
storms of war and over the shoals of diplomacy, felt her life 
foundering in the vexations of her struggle with two daring 
Irish princes. It is astonishing how little mention of the ten 
years’ war in Ireland is considered sufficient in general 
histories, when we know how great a part it played in Knglish 
thoughts and councils at the time. The Irish struggle, far 
more than the death of Essex, brought Elizabeth’s grey hairs 
with sorrow to the grave. All the glory of her reign would 
have been destroyed if it had closed with the loss of Ireland. 
So different in almost all respects are the two countries, 
that there is hardly any point of resemblance between the 
war in Ireland and the war in the Netherlands. The dogged, 
greedy, persevering Hollander, living in cities and engrossed 
in trade, was a being of a different sphere to the bright and 
light-hearted, sometimes also light-headed Gael, who pastured 
his kine in the fresh wild country, rushed into quarrels with 
other Gaels for slender matters, and cared hardly at all for 
money. Neither of them liked ill-usage, which certainly bore 
a large share in provoking both rebellions. But resistance to 
the Keformation was the primary cause of the struggle in 
Ireland, whereas resistance to the Inquisition was but a 
secondary cause of the struggle in the Netherlands. Religious 
dissent gave a peculiar zest to Dutch disaffection, but the 
match which kindled it into the Great Rebellion was Alva’s 
system of taxation. Margaret of Parma was judiciously 
stamping out the disease when he came to destroy her work 
with measures which seemed designed to ruin a commercial 
people. Then the storm broke. But the general object of 
the Irish chiefs, who brought their uncouth levies to the stan- 
dards of O’Neill and O’Donnell, was to keep their churches 
and lands out of the hands of ‘‘ Queen’s Bishops,” with whom 
Queen’s sheriffs were intimately associated ; and it was in the 
name of “ Christ’s Catholic religion” that the two princes 
adjured their countrymen to throw off the English yoke, 
which, however, was usually but feebly felt in Ulster and 
Connaught. There the supremacy of the English Govern- 
ment was rather a source of occasional irritation than a con- 
tinual stern reality ; but even there the chiefs were never safe 
from the designs of adventurous deputies and still more ad- 
venturous bishops. With Hugh O’Donnell the war was 
decidedly a religious war, and his dislike to the English be- 
cause of his four years’ imprisonment in Dublin Castle was 
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secon to his dislike of the English as a nation in revolt 
against the Holy See. Unlike most Irish princes of his time, 
he loved with a passionate love Ireland as a whole, not his 
own corner of it only, and his religion and patriotism were as 
one. But the Earl of Tyrone was an entirely different 
character. He had lived much at the English court, and was 
deeply imbued with the diplomacy of the sixteenth century ; 
and he had no scruple in fighting against his own countrymen, 
frequenting Protestant churches, addressing the Queen with 
lover-like devotion, and blinding her to his true nature and 
real designs for twenty years. He was extremely ambitious, 
but, in common with all his other feelings, his ambition was 
easily concealed ; it could wait like his patriotism, and humble 
itself like his pride. 

In O’Donnell the Earl found a confederate of a kind rare in 
any country, rarest of all in Ireland, where septal selfishness 
was so rife; a confederate who wanted nothing for himself, 
and was willing to yield the honour of headship to his ex- 
perienced and sagacious ally for the sake of his country’s 
welfare. Besides a firm trust in his disinterestedness, Tyrone 
had a personal claim on O’Donnell, since he had paid one 
. thousand pounds to Lord Deputy Fitzwilliam for letting him 
escape from Dublin Castle in 1592. His chief defect as an 
ally was his hurried impetuosity, which drew Tyrone into the 
war before the time appointed by his wary patience, and 
which was destined to end the war by the imprudent haste so 
disastrous at Kinsale. O’Donnell could never understand 
Tyrone’s slow and tortuous policy, and after inaugurating the 
war by a few independent attacks on English garrisons and 
their Irish allies, he took occasion, by the insurrection of 
Maguire of Fermanagh in 1594, to drag Tyrone into open 
hostility towards the Queen. 

The Earl, who had already incurred well-founded suspicions 
in London and at Dublin, allowed himself to be so dragged in 
order to avoid the absurd position of fighting as the Queen’s 
officer against the chosen confederate who was to help him in 
the liberation of Ireland. In the dead of night he met 
O'Donnell and Maguire on a hill, where they promised each 
other to sever their common country from the English crown 
by force of arms. Yet in this same year the Earl owned all his 
obligations to Elizabeth as to her “who had by grace ad- 
vanced him, and might by force pluck him down”; he 
presented his submission on' his sae to Lord-Deputy 
Russell, nor did he cease making submission after submission 
till he had wrested nearly the whole of Ireland from her 
Majesty’s grasp. For six years he levied war upon her with 
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almost uninterrupted success; for two more years the balance 
hung on a 3 yet in spite of his triumphs and his du- 
plicity Elizabeth was always réady to pardon him again, until 
that last bitter year of her life, when her long-standing par- 
tiality for Tyrone turned into rank hostility. The unblushing 
hypocrisy of the “Great Earl” certainly subtracts from the 
sympathy which his able struggle and subsequent melancholy 
exile would inspire. He had profited by his sojourn at the 
English court; he had learnt at the feet of Cecil and Wal- 
singham, and repaid their lessons with interest. There was 
much of the Anglo-Norman diplomatist in his disposition, much 
of the Saxon in his wary patience; added to all he possessed 
the charm and grace of a highbred Irishman, which made him 
pleasing in the eyes of Elizabeth. O’Donnell’s character was 
the antithesis of Tyrone’s. He was a true Celt; fiery, im- 
petuous, and quick in action. Yet even he could make one 
submission, and, moreover, as it appears, condescend to one 
act of duplicity. We do not expect to find a leader who in 
general wears the frank look of proud straightforwardness, 
writing on the 27th of September, 1595, a letter to Philip II., 
in which he begs for his help and offers him a kingdom,* and 
on the 18th of October tendering his submission to Elizabeth. - 
It is true that the submission was coupled with conditions 
which, if granted, would have left him an independent prince, 
and that he was determined they should not be granted ; but it 
is astonishing that one so haughty as O’Donnell should have 
even made the offer, acknowledge that he had offended, and 
crave the royal pardon. It was at a time when the con- 
federates had tried their strength, and found it more than 
equal to that of the small armies with which the English in 
Ireland were accustomed to carry out their desultory warfare 
with the Gael. The Queen was now virtually soliciting an 
opportunity of conferring pardons on two enemies so clearly 
dangerous as O’Neill and O’Donnell. On the 20th of 
January, 1596, the two princes met the Lord-Deputy’s com- 
missioners in a field near Dundalk, where, fearful of treachery, 
they kept them on horseback for three hours in wind and 
rain, while they discussed the terms of their pardons. The 
commissioners found Hugh O’Donnell “ most resolute, arro- 
gant, and insolent,” while the Earl used “terms submiss”’; t 
and in like manner O’Donnell’s answers in writing to their 
proposals are marked by a proud insistance on his rights, 
while Tyrone professes to yield almost everything. Of course 
the negotiation came to nothing, and in the following sum- 


* Vide “ Elizabethan State Calendars,” vol. v. + Ibid. 
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mer the two leaders were sending their envoys to Munster to 
engage the Southern chieftains in their confederacy. Their 
real hopes were fixed on a Spanish alliance, not an English 
pardon; but it would have been better not to dally with both 
at once. 

In the letter referred to above, which was a joint produc- 
tion of Tyrone and O’Donnell, and similar in tone to others 
that followed, they entreat Philip to send them 3,000 or 
4,000 men “before the feast of St. Philip and St. James,” a 
limitation of time which shows that they knew but little of 
his habits and character; adding that by his aid they hoped 
‘to restore the faith of the Church, and to secure him a king- 
dom.”* This brings us to the question of how Tyrone and 
his young ally really wished to dispose of Ireland. O’Donnell 
was the more “ Hispaniolated”’ of the two, to use a phrase 
current in England at the time. He looked on the Spanish 
monarchy in the light that Philip II. wished it to be looked 
on, as the great temporal prop of Catholic interests. He 
thought his country would be safe under the mighty wing of 
Spain, and that Tyrone was in all ways formed to be the 
Spanish monarch’s lieutenant. This was a position which 
Tyrone himself assumed in his dealings with his allies, both 
Irish and Continental, who usually designated him “ Ex- 
cellency” and “Lieutenant of Ireland.” But although 
Philip encouraged the Irish princes, sent them presents, and 
even, mirabile dictu! money, and exchanged envoys with 
them, no patent made out by him to Tyrone has, so far as we 
know, been discovered ; and it is not likely that he ever for- 
mally appointed him to the dignity of his viceroy in a country 
_ which could not be said fully to belong to either of them as 
yet. It would have been a romantic step, which Philip was 
too prudent to take. Nor is it likely that the Earl carried on 
so tremendous a conflict for nothing more than a precarious 
tenure of a delegated crown. He signed himself the “ faith- 
ful subject ” of the kings of Spain, and doubtless meant to be 
in some sort their subject, or rather their vassal; for in the 
event of his expelling the English from Ireland with Spanish 
aid, he would probably have requested that the dignity of 
Irish Viceroy should descend in his family in perpetuity, and 
would thus have held the country under the suzeraineté of 
Spain. Such a design explains the fact that until his affairs 
were desperate he never asked for a very large auxiliary force 
from Spain, which nevertheless her kings would have done 


* Earl of Tyrone and Hugh O’Donnell to Philip II., Sept. 27, 1595 
« Elizabethan State Calendars,” vol. v. : , 
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wisely to send, if they intended to make any more use of 
— than as a mere source of waspish annoyance to Eliza- 
beth. 

The victory obtained over the Queen’s troops by the Irish 
princes in August, 1598, on the banks of the Blackwater, was 
the crowning point of their prosperity, and had they known 
how to turn their successes to real advantage, they might now 
have driven the Lord-Deputy from Dublin,—a course which he 
greatly feared they would take. As O’Neill was pronounced 
by Henry IV. of France, undoubtedly a connoisseur of good 
generals, to be one of the three greatest soldiers of his day, 


- the blame of his inadequate measures should perhaps be 


thrown rather on the unmanageable system of Celtic warfare 
than on his want of skill. The eagerness of Celtic soldiers to 
return home precluded all possibility of garrisoning’ the 
strong places gained by the Sunhineeiion, and without such 
bases of operation it was unsafe to advance into country occu- 
pied by the enemy. To take castles, or rather forts, to raze 
them and retire, was the plan usually pursued by the Con- 
federates, and as the English almost always rebuilt the 
castles, the same process had to be constantly repeated; and 
this system accounts for the unnecessary protraction of a war 
which a proper use of successes would have terminated trium- 
phantly after, if not before, the victory of the Blackwater. 
The death of Philip II. two months later made little dif- 
ference to the Irish, as his son continued his policy of 
moderate encouragement. The old king, broken down at last 
by disappointments which had found a vulnerable point in 
even his phlegmatic heart, died nearly five years before the 
woman whose good fortune had troubled the latter half of his 
reign; but he died at a moment when the loss of one of her 
kingdoms had become almost a certainty. The conflict in 
Ireland was now of European interest; foreign courts watched 
it with anxiety; the news of the victory on the Blackwater 
was hailed with salvoes from the Castle of St. Angelo; 
Clement VIII. invoked blessings on the ‘ Catholic Army” 
who were endeavouring to deliver Ireland from the gripe of a 
demoralizing and cruel form of heresy. And none perceived 
the importance of the struggle more fully than Elizabeth her- 
self. She saw that a great effort must be made in Ireland; 
but with her usual blindness to the defects of her favourites, 
she chose the Earl of Essex to make the effort, and sent him 
to his task with an army of thirty thousand men, still hoping 
not so much to destroy Tyrone entirely as to bring him to 
reason, or to her view of it. But Essex was charmed by the 
rebel he was meant to subdue; having frittered away his 
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army, he parleyed feebly with Tyrone, who captivated him by 
his stronger intellect and by his winning manners, and Essex © 
effected nothing but his own disgrace with Elizabeth. Her 
temper was set on edge by this last Irish failure, and found 
its expression in an arbitrary prohibition to her subjects, on 
pain of death, to write or speak of Irish affairs. So submis- 
sive to royalty were English subjects in those days! On the 
other hand, courtiers timidly whispered a hope that there 
must be better news of Ireland when the Queen had shown 
herself in her old gay colours, and “ played the good fellow 
among them with dancing and music.” 

But much more effective than arms, which had hitherto 
persistently failed in conquering the Irish, was the “ princelie 
policie”’ of division and disunion recommended by Francis 
Bacon. In 1600 some real talent arrived in Ireland in the 
persons of Lord Mountjoy and Sir Henry Dockwray; the 
latter went to work in Ulster, while Sir George Carew, 
' another able man, devoted himself to the regeneration of 
Munster. ‘They insinuated themselves among the clans, who 
were too blind or too foolish to guard their territories against 
such intruders, built forts, dispensed rewards, suggested. 
causes of quarrel, and set up “ Queen’s chieftains.” From 
this time a cloud dimmed the brilliancy of the fortunes of 
O’Neill and O’Donnell. They were troubled by rebellions in 
their own principalities; Tyrone by his cousin Arthur, 
O’Donnell by his brother-in-law, ‘‘ Rugged Nial,”’ and were 
thus occupied with their own traitors when at last, in the 
autumn of 1601, Philip III. actually sent a portion of the 
promised succour to Ireland. . 

This long hoped-for Spanish aid was the proximate cause 
of the downfall of O’Neill and O’Donnell, and the failure of 
the Irish Catholic cause. With the usual shabbiness of 
Ireland’s foreign allies, Philip sent 6,000 men where 20,000 
were required, and Don Juan d’Aguila, when he should have 
sent Ambrose Spinola. Less acute than Elizabeth, he did not 
see the immense importance of the occasion, nor the gain 
which even the secured vassalage of Ireland would have been 

_to Spain. The strength of England would have been for ever 
crippled while Ireland was a part of the Spanish monarchy. 
But Philip III. inherited all his father’s slowness and caution, 
without his powers of calculation. In the opinion of the 
Spaniards themselves, ‘‘ Charles V. was David, Philip II. 
Solomon, and the new King the Rehoboam who would lose 
all.’ At least he lost Ireland. The whole expedition was 
mismanaged. Aguila landed in Munster, where the people 
were half-hearted, demoralized by Carew, and without any 
VOL, xx1x.—no. [New Serics.] F 
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sagen leader of importance, instead of in the North, where 
would have found himself in the friendly —— 
and supported by the armies of Tyrone and Tyrconnell. 
When Cislaged in Kinsale, and when the two Irish princes 
had pressed southward to his aid through all difficulties, he 
incessantly urged them by letters to attack the English camp. 
And here O’Donnell’s besetting fault of impetuosity came into 
play. In his chivalrous eagerness to succour his Spanish ally 
and to engage the hated Saxon, he for once set up his opinion 
against the sagacious counsels of 'I'yrone, and insisted on an 
attack. Tyrone gave way in order to avoid discord, but, as 
often happens when one accustomed to lead submits to be led, 
he performed his part badly. The night before the battle of 
Kinsale was a night of confusion and blunders, and the day 
which succeeded it witnessed the utter overthrow of the Con- 
federates. Mountjoy, who possessed. much military talent, 
took advantage of their numerous mistakes to put them to 
complete rout; and, to crown their mortification, they learned 
that in three days he would have broken up his camp, which 
was very unhealthy, believing their force to be more powerful 
than it was. Their haste had ruined them; for to Irishmen 
of that day one defeat was the overthrow of their whole cause. 
There were, however, two Irishmen who were not defeated 
yet. O’Donnell’s sanguine mind refused to recognize the fact 
that the labour of ten years was lost, that the whole country 
was disintegrated by English intrigue, and that the clans 
would never fight well again after the blow which their pres- 
tige received at Kinsale; he had wonderful ideas about Spain, 
and could not believe but that if Philip III. were judiciously 
talked to he would rescue Ireland yet. Only three days after 
the battle O’Donnell embarked for Spain, where he was re- 
ceived with all honour; for Continental courts had a truer 
appreciation than English statesmen of the real rank of Irish 
princes. Yet even on O’Donnell’s first interview with Philip 
the fatal hindrances which the system of the Irish body politic 
opposed to any great effort on behalf of Ireland were made 
apparent by his own impracticable requests. Kneeling down 
before the King, he refused to rise until Philip should pro- 
mise: first, to send an army with him to Ireland; secondly, 
in case he should obtain power over the island, not to place 
any Spanish noble in authority over The O’Donnell; thirdly, 
never to diminish the greatness of The O’Donnells in terri- 
tories where they had been accustomed to hold sway.* The 
astonished King granted all these requests, but was by no 
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means so swift to prepare the Armada for Ireland as he had 
been to promise it; and O’Donnell waited at Coruiia, while . 
Carew, always clever at underhand work, intercepted his 
letters, and “‘ Peter Artson ”* read them. 

Meanwhile Tyrone, who from this time seems to be clad in 
that grandeur of soul which has made his name heroic, re- 
treated to the North, to keep the war alive until that Armada 
came. In the fastnesses of Glenconkeine he stood at bay, 
while Mountjoy ravaged the cornfields and orchards and 
cattle-bearing hills of Ulster. The old Queen’s delight at the 
victory of Kinsale was dashed by the thought that ‘‘ Tyrone 
lived still.” All her long-suffering favour towards the “Arch-. 
traitor”? was now exchanged for the bitterest hatred. He 
had submitted often enough when he was yet borne on the 
tide of victory, and yet in this hour of desperation he defied 
her triumphant power. For the first time in her life she 
stooped to the employment of assassins, none of whom, how- 
ever, succeeded in reaching “the sacred person of O’Neill.” 
The rains of autumn came, and with them the news of 
O’Donnell’s death in Spain; yet though all hope was gone, 
Tyrone held out in his mountain fortress with intense dis- 
taste to throwing himself on Elizabeth’s mercy. “Has 
Tyrone submitted?” gasped the dying Queen; and still her 
ministers could but answer “No.” It was not till the 28th 
of March, 1603, that Tyrone came down from Glenconkeine, 
and at Mellifont, dressed in the deepest of mourning, made 
his submission on his knees to the Lord-Deputy ; and on the 
28th of March Elizabeth had been dead four days. The 
iron collar” was about her neck before Tyrone acknowledged 
himself defeated ; and she passed away conscious that one of 
her subjects existed who defied her still. 

Thus Elizabeth’s splendid reign set amid a cloud of even 
temporal vexation. at spiritual clouds darkened its close 
we cannot know ; but they who saw her sitting silent for days 
with her finger in her mouth, and who heard her cry out that 
“the case was altered with her,” might well have guessed. 
Elizabeth had not improved as she grew older. She was as 
politic as ever, and showed a graceful and prudent bearing 
towards her Parliament when they began to be stirred by 
that spirit which afterwards grew so powerful in Pym and 
Eliot. She also made a good selection of Mountjoy for the 
Irish Deputyship. But the latter years of her reign were 
stained by the excesses of what we know as the Elizabethan 
persecution. ‘The rack seldom stood idle in the Tower ”;+ 

* An appropriate alias of Robert Cecil. 
+ Hallam’s “ Constitutional History,” vol. i. p. 148. 
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and the law of England was boldly set aside by the Queen 
and her ministers to give scope for the employment of various 
illegal forms of excruciating torture, sometimes for purposes 
of political inquiry only, but chiefly for the discovery of 
priests and recusants, and often, as it appears, out of mere 
cruelty and to enforce conformity. But Elizabeth had gained 
the ends she proposed to herself at her accession. She had 
been head of her Church, virtually if not by title. She had 
defied the Pope, and had been excommunicated, yet suffered 
no visible joss. She had temporized with France and Spain 
till her power was strongly consolidated, and then came 
triumphantly through the perils of the Invincible Armada. 
If her death was unhappy after all, that was a matter foreign 
to her calculations. They had never extended to eternity. 


Arr. ITI.—GENERAL IGNATIEFF. 


Bilder aus der Petersburger Gesellschaft, von einem Russen. Leipzig : 
Duncker & Humblot, 1874, 2 Auflage. 

Neue Bilder aus der Petersburger Gesellschaft, von einem Russen. Leipzig : 
Duncker & Humblot, 1874. 


E late Mr. Urquhart often repeated a certain axiom, 

“The Cabinets of Europe are the tools with which Russia 
works”; and in one of his books* he quotes the saying of a 
sailor on board Admiral Duckworth’s squadron, who, being 
asked what sort of vessels the Russians had, answered, “ Russia 
wants no navy: she has ambassadors.” Ten years ago, speaking 
to a friend, Mr. Urquhart designated General Ignatieff, whose 
name was then hardly known in England outside the Foreign 
Office, as possessing by far the most astute and formidable 
talent in the service of Russia. And certainly since General 
Ignatieff has become, through interviewing reporters and 
Hatfield House hospitalities, a somewhat more manifest per- 
sonage to the British public, there can be no doubt he has in 
his degree given point to Mr. Urquhart’s earlier sayings. 
During the Conference at Constantinople, during his subse- 
quent visits to Vienna, Berlin, Paris, London, previous to the 
signing of the Protocol, who can now doubt that General 
Ignatieff made of the Cabinets of Europe mere tools for 


* “ Progress of Russia,” p. Ixx. 
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Russia to work with; that his success, everywhere consider- 
able, was in England complete, for nowhere else did he find © 
the desire to be deceived so insatiable, or so many statesmen 
capable of being so easily stultified. Mayhap, to some Able- 
Bodied Seaman of genius, smoking his pipe in Besika Bay, on 
that yardarm which also betimes serves as gallows, hearing 
there of old Abdul Kerim sitting still in his tent, stroking his 
white beard, and revolving vast plans, while the Russians have 
crossed first the Danube, and then the Balkans, and already 
the Cossacks are clattering along on the high road to Con- 
stantinople, it may occur that such an ambassador is worth as 
much as even the great navy idly anchored all about on the 
bobadil pretext of protecting the Porte. And from thinking 
of Abdul Kerim, with his venerable military capacity, sud- 
denly revealing itself at the moment of danger and of oppor- 
tunity as a quite fatuous and utter old nonentity, he may 
bethink him of the days when Mr. Pitt governed England and 
told Nelson where to steer the fleet. Lord Beaconsfield, who 
governs England now, becomes every day more and more like 
unto a political Abdul Kerim. He knows that it is the duty 
of England to resist Russia, and that if England were to take 
the lead in that enterprise with her old heroic will, her inex- 
haustible resources, her tenacious quest of victory, half the 
world would follow her lead. 

But Lord Beaconsfield presides over a Cabinet of which a 
principal member has been befooled by General Ignatieff; and 
ever since, that Cabinet has not been a Cabinet of one mind, 
or indeed of any apparent mind at all. Mr. Disraeli, when 
giving last year reasons for the assumption of an Imperial title 
in the East by her Majesty, said one motive for the act was to 
serve as a warning against the encroaching policy of Russia 
in Asia. Lord Salisbury, speaking in the House of Lords 
lately of the nr danger to the Indian empire from 
Russian territorial acquisitions in Asia, said the only argu- 
ment worth addressing to persons possessed of such chimeras 
was to ask them to buy big maps, maps of sufficient size to 
enable them to realize the distances they were talking of. 
Lord Beaconsfield has spoken of Russia’s policy in Turkey as 
full of danger to the imperial interests of England; has in- 
timated the capacity of England for a war of one, two, three 
campaigns; has expressed a ghastly suspicion that Russia 
through Secret Societies organized the “ Bulgarian atrocities.” 
But this was before Lord Salisbury went to Constantinople. 
Now the noble lord at the head of her Majesty’s Government 
sits silent for a whole session of Parliament in the presence 
of great events, events in view of which Chatham would have 
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thundered and even Wellington raged, listening to Lord Derb 


measuring out foreign policy on a “cheating yard-wand,” 
such as Mr. Tennyson sung of in the days of the Crimean 
War; and at last orders five or six battalions to be sent to 
Malta, when the inhabitants of Adrianople are actually flying 
from their houses. Very different have been General Ignatieff’s 
methods. 

The Germans have in their language a singular expression ; 
they call Sunday children (Sonntags-kinder) those who, from 
their childhood upwards are successful in everything they 
undertake, without ever displaying any quality of either 
heart or mind that might justify such uninterrupted success. 
So General Ignatieff’s countrymen have nicknamed him a 
Sunday child. The Russian diplomatist was hardly forty years old 
when he reached the highest political stations of his country, 
and but a short time ago he was pointed to as the probable 
successor of Prince Gortschakoff. Doubtless, such an emi- 
nent promotion seems at present somewhat uncertain ; but, 
even if we admit that it will never be realized, still Ignatieff’s 
position is already sufficiently splendid to bear out the fact 
that besides good fortune it must rest on qualifications of no 
common order. 

First of all, he does not belong to a noble family, such as 
the Orloffs, the Schuwaloffs, the Dolgoroukis, the Narisshkins, 
and others, who carry off, as it were, every exalted post by 
right of birth. He traces his origin to the lower order of 
nobility or gentry, equalling in its numbers the sands of the 
seashore, as they say in Russia, and destined most probably 
to become in aftertimes the nucleus of an all-powerful middle 
class. But, precisely on this very account the general stood 
in need of high protection. Most fortunately his father, who 
was an adjutant-general and governor of St. Petersburg, was 
able to prepare the way for his son, though indeed, in the 
precedin reign, such a standing secured no real influence at 
court. e Emperor Nicholas always chose his own favourites, 
of whom, in return for that supreme favour, he exacted an 
amount of servility of a most peculiar character. Besides, he 
was systematically averse to the appointment of young men to 
influential stations, as showing little respect for old age and 
experience. 

Consequently, in 1854, young Ignatieff, then about five- 
and-twenty, had only attained the post of captain on the staff, 
by no means a contemptible appointment, but yet affording no 
room for the display of political talent. He was sent to Revel 
during the Crimean war, and attached to the staff of Count 
de Berg, governor-general of that province. It was an out- 
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landish place on the southern coast of the Finland gulf, where 
even military distinction was out of reach, the combined _ 
efforts of the two allied powers being confined to throwing a 
few inoffensive shells. However, at the close of the war, the 
military medal was awarded to the young captain, and, says a 
Russian writer, “he was at full liberty to parade his decoration 
among the reservoirs of putrefying water and desert streets of 
Revel.”? There, however, Ignatieff did not remain long, 
though he left behind him the reputation of a boon companion. 
The following years are blank in his biography, when all of a 
sudden we find him in 1860 negotiating a treaty with the 
Chinese government, by which China gave up to Russia a 
large portion of Mandchuria. Such was his first achievement 
in the career of diplomacy. In 1856 his father’s influence 
had obtained for him an appointment on General Mouravieff’s 
staff, then Governor-general of Eastern Siberia, a circum- 
stance which allowed him to play an active part in the first 
attempt to found a permanent settlement in those parts. At 
that very moment the war declared by France and England 
on China had begun. Pekin was in their hands, and the very 
existence of the great Asiatic empire threatened at its centre. 
Russia took advantage of the opportunity to carry into execu- 
tion certain plans devised long beforehand for the acquisition 
of a large territory on the south bank of the Amur. IZgna- 
tieff was chosen as ambassador at the court of the Celestial 
empire. In reality, the whole affair required but a small 
amount of diplomatic finesse, so smoothly did all the arrange- 
ments proceed, as it were, of their own accord. However, in 
Russia the whole success was attributed to the youthful nego- 
tiator, whose fortune it at once made. ‘‘ Henceforward he was 
considered as a star of first magnitude, only rather too young 
as yet to fill the foremost stations.” So for a few years longer 
he was employed in arranging the affairs of Central Asia, an 
admirable preparation for the part he was to play hereafter. 
At last, in 1865, Prince Labanoff-Rostowski having been re- 
called from Constantinople, he became his successor. 

Two circumstances had contributed to the general’s rapid 
preferment. First of all, he had married a Princess Galyczin, 
who brought with her the whole weight of interest wielded by 
that powerful family. Secondly, he was supported by public 

inion, a new force in Russia, but which the government was 
obliged to take into account. At the time when Ignatieff 
obtained his splendid appointment, the old Russian party held 
a predominant sway over public affairs, and on this occasion 
decidedly favoured the parvenu. This requires a few lines by 
way of explanation. 
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Immediately after the death of the Emperor Nicholas a new 
school started up, a school advocating liberty and reform, 
together with an organization analogous to that of our western 
regions. Its adepts, all young, ardent, enthusiastic, full of 
talent, still fuller of chimerical aspirations in regard to the 
body-politic, rallied, however, round one practical idea,— 
the glorification and ascendency of their common country. 
This school, with its acknowledged head, M. Katkoff, the 
founder of the ‘‘ Moscow Gazette,’ formed a school, whose 
apostles soon invaded the aristocratic saloons, just as they had 
taken by storm the popular gentry. Now, in 1865, the 
doctrines of this phalanx had not yet undergone the test of 
experience, that hard mistress, who so often turns the dreamer 
of sunny days into a jaundice-eyed sceptic. The programme 
of the ‘‘ Moscow Gazette ”’ passed for infallible. In the mean 
time the press had likewise acquired a degree of freedom and 
influence which some people compared irreverently to that of 
old revolutionary Pére Duchesne. There was indeed some- 
thing most astounding in the sudden development of such a 
power in a state most essentially despotic. On reading those 
particulars in Russian authors, one is constantly reminded of 
the latter end of the eighteenth century in France. At any 
rate, there is nothing surprising that the heads and managers 
of this great movement should battle for, and even carry, 
certain high positions, though their authority could by no 
means make itself felt in every direction. At home, their 
influence succeeded in pushing forward the nation towards 
certain indispensable reforms, but their foreign policy not 
unfrequently dwindled into petty questions of personal pre- 
ferment or humanitarian vagaries. Yet the Russians were 
defended against Katkoff’s disciples by that very ‘ old school ” 
which they scoffed at, and by those “ aristocrats” whom 
Young Russia most violently attacked. Had France had the 
same good fortune in 1789, she would probably have been 
spared the fatal ignominy of after-days. Indeed the special 
mission of antique aristocracies, resting on national traditions 
and a practical line of policy, is precisely to guard a nation 
against the hare-brained theories and the excesses of dema- 
gogues. As for that of St. Petersburg, it has certainly 
rendered a signal service to the country by opposing an 
obstacle to the pressure of the new school, on the one hand, 
without breaking with it altogether. At this very time we 
have before us a striking instance of the fact. For many 
ages past the relations between Moscow and Byzantium have 
borne a certain fatidical character which would seem to baffle 
all description; the Eastern question ever raising to the 
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highest pitch Russian fanaticism—the only one indeed in 
which every class of the population brings in its share of 
ideal. So awar with Turkey calls forth among the people an 
enthusiasm, a spirit of sacrifice to be sought for in vain on 
other occasions. From this very disposition of the nation 
there prevailed on the banks of the Neva a political maxim of 
long standing—never to choose for representative at Con- 
stantinople any but a man belonging to the Greco-orthodox 
church. This rule the new liberal school would have willingly 
given up. 

However, General Ignatieff was too shrewd not to court an 
alliance with men whose influence might become all-powerful 
with the people on this very question. Such an alliance was 
an easy matter after all, since both parties moved on a 
common ground. “The Pogodins, the Katkoffs, the Leont- 
jeffs, the Absakoffs, says a native writer, did not belong to 
the bourgeoisie in the Western meaning of the term, but they 
were members of that lower nobility which now stands, and 
will long stand, in its place. He was, therefore, welcome 
among them—the young diplomatist, who, notwithstanding 
his brilliant success, had never exchanged his plebeian manners 
for aristocratic haughtiness and exclusiveness. The arrival of 
such a man among them was a real godsend, the more so 
indeed that they themselves supported the popular feeling, 
as well as the host of public functionaries who, but a few 
years before, vegetated obscurely on the Baltic coast.” * 

Thus Ignatieff arrived at Constantinople escorted both by 
’ the favour of the upper classes and of the liberals. In 
their eyes he was the man of the future, a man gifted with 
every necessary quality for worthily representing the gravest 
interests of a powerful nation. 

Let us now see the man at work. 

The year 1865 presented no striking feature in Turkish 
history; no explosion of Mussulman fanaticism, no insur- 
rection among the Christian population, no Sultan induced to 
commit suicide ; and yet the old proverb siill held good,—the 
most fearful enemies of the Turks are not within, but without. 
As long as no foreign power interferes between him and his 
Christian subjects, the military organization of the Empire 
will be sufficient to hold its own against any attempt at insur- 
rection, for the simple reason that the security of Islam is 
grounded upon a bitter feeling of hatred against the very 
name of Christianity. This fact fully explains the conduct of 


* “ Aus der Petersburgher Gesellschaft,” von einem Russen, s. 142. 
Leipzig : 1874. 
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the Porte in regard to the late protocol. In its eyes, foreign 
intervention is the sole real peril. Only leave Turkey alone 
with her rajahs, and she will soon master them, even while 
affecting the outward forms of humanity. Since the terrible 
massacres of 1860, no intervention of such a kind had shown 
itself. Besides, the attention of all statesmen was then riveted 
exclusively on Germany. For the time being, Russian plans 
of aggrandisement in the Hast were totally forgotten. So the 
Turkish Government might doze on for a while. 

And such indeed, for the present, was its purpose. In fact, 
as far as political ability is concerned, the Orientals have often 
evinced a most wonderful penetration. For instance, during 
a period of many years Ali and Fuad Pasha had worked 
together with a mutual good-will and understanding most 
uncommon in the Ottoman Government: they fully appre- 
hended that their policy must needs be a policy of resignation, 
or, in other words, that they were bound to rally behind some 
foreign power, strong enough to protect them. Doubtless 
this was repudiating the famous proverb, but it was the only 
practical way of dealing with the situation. 

After all, there was really nothing new in such a situation. 
It had been lasting ever since the treaty of Adrianople in 
1828; and the long succession of viziers who had followed 
each other at the Bosphorus had silently bent their backs 
under the rod of M. de Butenieff, whose superior influence 
was due more to venality than to diplomatic astuteness. When 
the Crimean war broke out, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe had 
impressed British influence on the Turkish counsels, a fact 
by no means obnoxious to the Porte, which considered English 
interests as being much the same as its own; so that it was 
rather desirous of perpetuating such a situation. But this 
was not to be. The results of the Paris treaty secured to 
France a preponderating influence, and the Turks, with their 
usual finesse, soon submitted to the fact. It seems, indeed, 
pg that even if the Crimean war had not taken place, 

ord Stratford’s sway could not have lasted much longer. 
** At any rate,” says a Russian writer, “from that day France 
ruled supreme, and the Porte felt her yoke to be a hard one.” 
Such an accusation sounds somewhat strange in the mouths of 
men whose own rule was by no means tender towards the 
Osmanlis, as the Butenieffs and the Menschikoffs had abun- 
dantly shown. However, it would be useless to dwell on this 
fit of ill-humour ; in our eyes it seems but natural that France 
should have resumed, in the East, that protection of Catholic 
Christians which had been her traditional policy for ages. 
Indeed, this very fact is the cause of such an outbreak of 
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anger on the part of the Muscovite authors. Besides, the 
latter declare at this same time all the other representatives 
of the foreign powers to have been totally unfit for their task, 
a question which, at present, it would be evidently needless to 
examine. It is, however, important to remember a fact 
admitted on all hands in 1865. France then wielded a 
wer and influence sufficient to prevent the imminent shock 
Sena Prussia and Austria, without even mooting the 
Eastern question. Every one is now aware how dearly both 
Europe and France have paid for her not having used the 
golden opportunity. 

For a man like General Ignatieff, when entering upon such 
‘important duties, the situation in itself was most unattractive. 
It was hardly possible for him not to see, that whatever might 
be the energy or ability of any one individual, he could exert 
no influence of any kind over the grave events then looming 
in the far distance. And moreover, the credit of his own 
government was at its lowest ebb even among the Christian 
populations. Thus his mission required the greatest prudence 
as well as the faculty of withdrawing, if necessary, altogether 
behind the scenes. We are told by his biographer that what 
he found’ most painful to endure was French ascendency in a 


place where the remembrance of Russian supremacy was still 
so recent. Fortunately the new ambassador had before him a 
field of activity which nobody could dispute, and which, for 
the present, sufficed to satisfy his energy. ; 


Whilst, taken as a whole, the policy of the Western powers consists in 
keeping up the statw quo in the East, or in patching it up again wherever it 
threatens to break down, the policy of Russia has ever consisted, on the 
contrary, for a whole century and a half, in doing her very utmost to over- 
throw it utterly. Assuredly, in Moscow, as well as in St. Petersburg, 
nobody cares much for the hypocrisy which had cropped up of late years as a 
natural fruit of our degenerate times ; but still it did rule in Russia, whilst 
formerly we were bold enough to assert boldly our real sentiments. But if 
we do ever wish sincerely to convince Turkey of our good-will towards her, 
we must have recourse to other means than the balderdash of the Moscow 
Gazette or the tiresome tirades of our official Moniteur. 

There was a time, indeed, when our policy of destruction hurried on 
bravely to its goal. Catherine never aimed at anything else but to plant the 
cross over St. Sophia with the hands of her victorious legions, and, at the 
same time, to transfer, through a whim of her fancy, her own residence to 
that famous Pointe du Serail from whence the old palaces of the Sultans 
gaze on their own incomparable beauty when reflected in the blue waters of 
the Bosphorus. But she soon perceived, as well as her grandfather and great- 
grandfather, that it is impossible to carry Stamboul by a coup de main. We 
long ago arrived at the conclusion that, if we are ever to carry the city by 
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assault, such an operation must be preceded by the patient labour of the 
miner. Whatever be the circumstances, his labour may be always pushed 
on. The relations between cabinets are liable to change ; and whenever a 
coolness or downright rupture happens to occur, the sapper is exactly in his 
proper place. The question is not as to what will follow the present state of 
things—that is the business of our diplomatists and governments, if indeed 
they have any definite ideas on the matter; ours is to hurry on to the 
inevitable, and leave nothing to chance. Altogether, to do what is possible 
—such was ever Russian policy in the East, and such ought it to remain in 
the future. Our actual object must be to heap up as much fuel as possible, 
and thus prepare public opinion for an imminent conflagration. For, in fact, 
why should not Russia have her day as well as Germany or Italy ? * 

In the above passage we hear the heartfelt and sincere 
utterances of a true Russian, which are re-echoed by the 
whole mass of his compatriots, high and low ; and that is the 
very reason why we have quoted it at full length. But that 
is likewise the very reason why Europe, which knows the real 
object of St. Petersburg, should be alarmed, on seeing the 
Russian Government once more launching out on adventurous 
expeditions. As for the personage who is the subject of the 
present memoir, we have every reason to believe that he 
received from Prince Gortschakoff instructions in perfect 
harmony with the above passage, as is proved by his subse- 
quent conduct. 

During the twenty years which preceded the Crimean war, 
this Russian policy had to encounter no difficulty as to its 
connection with the Christian inhabitants of the Balkan penin- 
sula. The imposing position of the Czar made him the umpire 
and natural protector of the Eastern Church, in whose eyes 
dogmatic questions ever assume a paramount importance. 
From this fact alone arose for Russia a situation of unbounded 
influence and great simplicity. To consider the Eastern Chris- 
tiaus as so many brethren, whatever might be their nationality ; 
to support them invariably against the Turks, was the open 
path to follow, and the cabinet of St. Petersburg never 
swerved from it. 

But from the year 1865, and even a short time before, this 
situation had become far more complex. Panslavism and the 
doctrine of nationalities had then made their appearance in 
the world. Doubtless, the Emperor Nicholas cared little 

about Panslavism, which he might use for a while to conceal 
his other designs: what he wanted above all was to rule over 
millions of silent and obedient subjects. So, as long as he 
lived, the new doctrine was kept in the background ; but the 
case was altered after his defeat and death. 


* “ Aus der Petersburgher Gesellschaft.” 
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In the East, the national theory gained the upper hand, and 
even threatened to eclipse the religious question. This was 
steering directly in opposition to the traditional policy of 
former ages, and, for the time being, there was no contending 
against the current. In fact, long before the petty kingdom 
of Greece had been waging war against the propagandism 
and protectorate of the Muscovites. Before any one dreamed 
of nationality theories, the Hellenes had been thinking of 
annexing some goon of the Turkish empire to their small 
state. They had even dreamt of some wonderful coup 
enabling them to lay their hands on Constantinople at one 
single blow; and they consequently went about sowing 
mistrust against the Russians and their doctrine of Pan- 
slavism, as they were themselves destined, added they, to 
restore the unrivalled splendour of Byzantine civilization. 
In the mean time the clergy became ardent and devoted 
agents of this new sort of propaganda, and, as they enjoy 
great influence throughout the whole peninsula, the grand 
idea, as it was called, soon made its way. After all, is 
there anything reprehensible in such a conception? Un- 
doubtedly it raises many a difficulty in the path of the 
Russians, but that is no reason why we should condemn it. 

On the other hand, the Servian and Bulgarian questions 
had likewise made their appearance; but, beyond all, the loss 
of its former prestige was a serious obstacle for the Petersburg 
cabinet in the East, where all people are generally fatalists, 
in other words, worshippers of success. Now Russia had 
been vanquished, though so sure of her own triumph before 


. the conflict: we may hence form an idea of her diplomatic 


position at Constantinople in 1865. 

Was the young ambassador in full possession of every 
quality required in such a difficult position ? It would answer 
no practical purpose were we to examine the question. Most 
decidedly he had many of them, and he proved it by his very 
first steps. The veteran diplomatists who surrounded their new 
colleague, must have been kept in a state of perpetual amaze- 
ment, on seeing him throw overboard the outward and con- 
ventional impassibility which is said to make up one half of 
the profession. As he passed along with a beaming eye, 
whilst a buoyant, exulting smile played constantly around his 
lips, no one would have suspected the heavy burden that 
weighed upon his shoulders. And then to see the air, half 
impertinent, half friendly, with which he received both Turks 
and Christians, playing them off against each other and 
showing proof in hand that they had been all along 
heaping lies upon lies—why, it was a scene worthy of the 
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stage. Invariably such interviews ended on the part of Igna- 
tieff in his assuming a mask of bland and yet contemptuous 
patience, as if such petty squabbles could never trouble the 
serenity of the atmosphere in which moved and evolved the 
representative of such a holy and grand power as that of 
Russia. The picture, say his countrymen, was complete of its 
kind, and we take it for granted. 

And yet the ambassador was in reality acting no farce. At 
the bottom, he had nothing to do with comedy, but was fulfil- 
ling his duties to the best of his power. Such modes of 
proceeding produced a deep effect on his auditors. The rajahs 
soon cane to ask themselves whether the part assumed by their 
traditional protectors was really worn out, or if rather certain 
ominous rumours widely circulated at Constantinople, shortly 
after Ignatieff’s arrival, did not mark a resumption of their 
old policy in Eastern matters. Many were disposed to believe 
it, and made advances to the youthful diplomatist: this was 
already a gain, and might pass for half a success. But a more 
direct interference on the part of Russia was required in the 
contest which had lately arisen between the eri and 
the Greeks on religious questions. General Ignatieff deemed 
the occasion favourable to the line of conduct he had marked 
out for himself. Great dexterity was, however, indispensable 
in the management of such business, the precise conditions 
being, not to jeopardize the high position assumed by his 
country, viz., the part of a supreme and equitable umpire 
between a host of contending factions. Now, in spite of his 
implicit reliance on his own powers, he could scarcely conceal 
from himself the surrounding difficulties, nor the violence of the 
passions he had to deal with. 


The only way to gain his end, observes one of his biographers, de- 
pended on one hypothesis ; by securing to Russia such an exalted position 
among the rival parties as to make her good-will an object of great import- 
ance in their eyes ; though, even whilst admitting he could not satisfy them all. 
Another consideration must have needs struck the ambassador—the gravity of 
the situation in Central Europe, a situation over which he could exert no 
possible influence, and highly unfavourable for the realization of his views ; 
yet, with that singular confidence in himself that seems to be a peculiar 
feature of his character, this very fact acted as a spur to his will. For such 
democratic natures grandeur never consists of one great whole, but is rather 
the product of a multitude of small factors. 


We really would not venture to affirm that the general had 
ever analyzed with so much subtlety the elements of true 
grandeur, or even asked himself whether his nature was or 
was not of a democratic character. We strongly suspect, 
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on the contrary, that he simply yielded to that sort of plastic 
instinct which enables his countrymen to conform their con- 
duct to existing circumstances. At any rate, on the present 
occasion, he turned to good purpose the “small factors” he 
had at his disposal. 

One of those factors was by no means a new one in the hands 
of Russian diplomacy; it consisted in fomenting a secret 
underhand warfare against the Porte on the part of her 
- Christian subjects. This warfare was resumed with a certain 
degree of ardour, and with great utility, since the interests, 
both Greek and Slavonian, being interwoven, it became an 
easy matter to combine their efforts against the common 
enemy. 

As for the mode of proceeding, the ambassador had but to 
work the wonted agencies of former times, with this difference 
however, that henceforward he was not to handle exclusively 
the religious passions, as was the case before the Crimean war. 
The question of nationalities now made its appearance on the 
field of politics, and, in the hands of the Russian diplomatist, 
might be turned to good account. He scrupled the less as to 
making use of this tool, that he could dispose of an old stand- . 
ing organization. There was a time when the portrait of Czar - 
Nicholas passed from hand to hand among the Slavonic popu- — 
lations of Turkey, bearing, as it were, a legendary and fantastic 
impress. Most frequently the traveller might meet it hanging 
up on the wall of the peasant’s cot, close by the images of the 
patron saints who guarded the humble homestead. Without 
attaching so much importance as formerly to this long- 
established custom, Ignatieff resumed it, well knowing the 
deep impression it left on the minds of these rude populations. 
So Alexander the Second’s likeness soon filled the vacant 
place of his father’s in the Bulgarian’s cabin. But with this 
somewhat naive system of propaganda was coupled another of 
a@ more obnoxious character—we mean the subaltern agents 
chosen among the rajahs with the special purpose of harassing 
the Turkish functionaries by a multitude of unceasing com- 
plaints and accusations, which were complacently bandied 
about by the Russian consuls. The latter, indeed, were ever 
upon the watch for any occasion to humble and malign the 
Mussulman authorities. In many cases such accusations proved 
utterly false, because the subaltern agent was in too great 
haste to earn his wages. It is no easy matter, indeed, to keep 
your hands clean when you have to do dirty work. The Russians 
themselves now admit the fact, and it does credit to their 
candour. 


In the course of time, General Ignatieff had recourse to acts 
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of a still more serious nature, or at least they were generally 
attributed to his secret agency. During the years 1867 and 
1868, the Russian embassy was formally suspected at Pera 
of having provoked the troubles of Bulgaria. The “Courrier 
d’Orient,” a French organ, went so far as to make the accusa- 
tion in the strongest colours, and, strange to say, no rejoinder 
was made to the indictment. Whether true or false, it served 
the purposes of the ambassador by showing that Russia was 
actively promoting the interests of the rajahs, and was con- 
stantly making tenders for their implicit confidence. How- 
ever, that confidence was most difficult to obtain, the Orientals 
having a wonderful gift of discovering at first sight where lies 
true power. They still beheld French influence in the ascendant 
at Constantinople, and they naturally concluded that France 
was all-powerful throughout Europe. There was, doubtless, 
some amount of exaggeration in the idea, yet it subsisted 
nevertheless, and produced its usual effects. For instance, one 
of those results was that the Russian ambassador could not set 
up as supreme umpire in the Greco-Bulgarian difficulty, and of 
course we have no reason to complain of the fact. But, on 
the other hand, it was equally impossible for him to remain 
indifferent or neutral on such a vital question. Nolens volens, 
‘he was obliged to act in the matter; so, whatever might be 
its real embarrassment in the question, the court of St. Peters- 
burg declared for the Bulgarians. Besides the pressure of 
public opinion at that period on Eastern affairs, another reason 
decided Russia to act as she did: in all this business she 
thought she had discovered the hand of Greece, and felt by 
no means disposed to give up the grudge she owed that power 
on the score of its former tendencies. 

It was essential, however, for Russia not to show her dis- 
pleasure in this respect. Indeed, the more she was desirous 
of making Greece atone for old delinquencies, the more it was 
deemed expedient to make a show of good-will towards her, 
and even to convince her of that good-will. So one of Igna- 
tieff’s very first steps was to restore amicable relations with 
the Fanariots and the Greek patriarch. The old custom of 
making the Russian representative the official protector of 
every charitable or public institution existing among the 
Greeks was consequently revived. Again, the youths belonging 
to good families were successively placed in the office at the 
ambassador’s hotel, among the consulships and dragomans— 
a measure attaching them directly to the Russian interest. 

We are told, however, by Ignatieff’s own countrymen that 
these different measures would have failed in obliterating among 
the Greeks the remembrance of the opposition they had met 
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with on the banks of the Neva in regard to the religious ques- 
tion, had not an unforeseen event favoured the general’s views. 
In the autumn of 1866 there broke out in Crete a formidable 
insurrection, provoked, so went reports, by Turkish malad- 
ministration. There was no doubt truth in the fact; but, 
right or wrong, the European public persisted in seeing in the 
matter a certain dark kun agency. However that may 
have been, the revolt was certainly a trump card in the hands 
of the ambassador and his agents, by giving them an opportu- 
nity of publicly lavishing their favours on the Greeks. Many 
of our readers may even now remember the toast drunk by the 
Emperor Alexander to the success of the insurgents, and the 
meetings held in their favour under the very eyes of the Court, 
together with the participation of the Imperial family. At the 
same time the Russian squadron cruised so constantly in the 
Greek waters that all these demonstrations looked very like a 
practical support of the insurrection, and, remarks a Russian 
writer, “every one was aware at St. Petersburg that we should 
have as readily consented to the annexation of Crete to the 
Greek kingdom as we should have steadfastly opposed its 
extension on the continent.” : 

An attitude of this kind was certainly of high import, and 
threw great light on the line of conduct adopted by General 
Ignatieff. Moreover, according to his own language on that 
occasion, Russia considered Greek interests as her own; and, 
indeed, such seemed then to be the case, since her agent made 
them the corner-stone of his policy. With a boldness some- 
what rare among diplomatists, he went so far as to establish a 
regular intercourse with secret societies and revolutionary 
agencies. This assertion we are obliged to believe, since his 
very countrymen proclaim it fearlessly. Every new connection 
he succeeded in making with the numerous committees then 
working at Athens or elsewhere to strengthen the insurrec- 
tion, he called a decided success! This was fulfilling the Treaty 
of Paris with a vengeance. 

Assuredly the Greek Government, usually well informed as 
to the real state of things, might entertain certain doubts as 
to the sincerity of such an adventurous policy; but on the 
mass of the people it produced an inevitable result, which was 
to incline them vated Russia by making them believe once 
more in her real active sympathy for the Christian populations 
of Turkey, and consider her as a powerful protectress. Ina 
short time Ignatieff was the most popular man in the East. 

In his own fatherland his popularity was of course quite as 
great. People became enamoured with that sort of me pees 
swaggering activity displayed by the ambassador, and nobody 
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scrutinized too closely the means he employed to attain his 
object. And was not those means —— to every eye? Had 
not the Bulgarians been won over by supporting their efforts 
to conquer their religious independence, and the Greeks by 
the open, unexpected sympathy they had found among the 
Russians in the Cretan affair? So everything went on smoothly. 
Perhaps, however, it is just possible that Prince Gortschakoff 
did not view with such delight a triumph more apparent 
than real; the more so, indeed, that every one now pointed to 
General Ignatieff as his future successor. But, whatever were 
his rene views, the chancellor was careful not to disclose 
them. After all, the ambassador’s action and tone of conduct 
were not altogether fruitless; the Petersburg Cabinet might 
boast of having temporarily recovered the good-will of the 
Greeks, though they might not be a whit nearer their object. 
That object was the acquisition of Crete, and for that object 
they had for ten long years closely followed in the wake of 
Russia. Still their ambition was but an airy hope; still nobody 
could tell how it could be realized. And, whatever might be 
the interest taken in the Greek cause, it would have been down- 
right folly to risk a European war for such a purpose. For a 
short time the Russian Government hoped to attain its goal 
through diplomatic negotiations, France and England inclin- 
ing, in the early days of the insurrection, to advise at Con- 
stantinople the annexation of Crete to Greece. But this was 
merely a transient glimpse, like a falling star on the horizon, 
and the Western powers soon manifested a stern opposition to 
any such plan, as contributing to establish an untoward pre- 
cedent. ‘Thus was Russia at once reduced to utter impotence. 
Where was she to find any other mode of action? The policy 
of sympathy had now no object whatsoever, unless one felt dis- 
osed to sacrifice the present to hazy and distant plans—of 
itself an act of folly. Taking into consideration the cha- 
racter of the Greeks, most evidently their present friendship 
would have been transformed into feelings of implacable 
hatred, should Russia continue to entrap the nation into false 
hopes, thus at once annulling all the bright results of the fore- 
going campaign. 
hese grave considerations must needs have made a deep 
impression on the shrewd mind of Prince Gortschakoff, yet 
he revealed it not. This was at once following sound policy 
and showing generosity towards his rival, whose ardent cha- 
racter would have goaded him on to some new hazardous 
experiments. He was allowed, nevertheless, to lavish as be- 
fore professions of sympathy on the Greeks, but not to engage 
his own government on the question itself. But was the 
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eneral sincere in his professions and promises? We may* 
oubt it, when we are told by his very friends, that had he 
been at liberty to realize them, he would never have done it. 
The same friends assure us, that in his critical situation, 
— reckoned upon his good luck, which in truth brought 
about a most astonishing and unexpected event. Here we 
are again reminded of the Sonntags-kinder. 

It is evident that all these manceuvres could not escape the 
eye of the Porte, for both Russians and Greeks acted in broad 
daylight, and even paraded about their mutual connection. So 
the grand-vizier, Ali Pasha, who estimated at their true value 
the general’s professions and the obstinate persistence of 
Russia in favouring the Greeks, clung more steadfastly than 
ever to his system of discarding as long as possible any in- 
terference on the part of foreign powers in the Turkish affairs. 
He therefore confined himself for two years, during which the 
cabinet at Athens fomented with increasing boldness the 
Cretan insurrection, to opposing, first mild observations, then 
stronger remonstrances, without ever stepping beyond the 
respect due to a friendly government. As long as the latter 
did not feel sure of being thoroughly supported by Russia, it 
answered the above complaints with the usual flimsy excuses : 
—the Turkish government had been misinformed, and Greece 
maligned ; or again, the Hellenic cabinet had been unable to 
resist the pressure of public opinion, but henceforward would 
assume a firmer and more resolute line of conduct. Yet 
scarcely had the Greeks begun to believe in the assurances of 
the ambassador, whom they so lately mistrusted, when they 
threw off the mask and abetted the insurrection almost as 

openly as if they had been at war with “ye ° 

The reader may find some interest in this retrospective 
review of former occurrences, because they throw light on 
what is going on at present. Indeed the latter sounds like a 
peach of an old drama, with one great difference, however 
—we mean the all-important Cuter which have come over 
Europe. In 1868 Turkey at last lost her patience, and sent 
an ultimatum, requiring an immediate renunciation of the 
national policy. This sudden incident caused universal 
amazement, for nobody dreamt that Turkey would show so 
much pluck. King George’s cabinet, still relying upon 
Russian support, took no notice of the ultimatum. This was 
exactly what Ali Pasha expected, and he proceeded to back 
by force his demands. A respectable squadron soon made its 
appearance, whilst another ultimatum, couched in more 
Gionesing terms, reached the court of Athens; all Greeks 
were to be expelled from the Ottoman territory: every Greek 
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vessel was to be denied admittance in Turkish ports. This 
time matters looked serious in the eyes of the Hellenes, who, 
for the first time, thought of reviewing their national forces. 
To their great surprise, they discovered that, to meet the 
Turks’ attack, they had but one man-of-war, to which might 
be added 4,000 or 5,000 of land troops badly drilled, badly 
armed, and badly commanded. The petty court of King 
George then offered a singular spectacle: they could no longer 
deny to themselves, that in the short space of thirty hours the 
Turks might flaunt their standard over the Acropolis, and 
that resistance was impossible. Doubtless, the descendants 
of Themistocles were not doomed to groan once more under 
Stamboul’s yoke; but what was to become of so many fairy 
dreams, so long, so fondly caressed, all tending to an impend- 
ing restoration of the Byzantine empire? In such a despe- 
rate crisis, it was time to put to the test Russia’s sincerity ; 
so both at Athens and Constantinople her representatives 
were literally besieged with urgent prayers and supplica- 
tions. But in St. Petersburg itself the discomfiture was 
hardly less apparent. The most shrewd politicians cannot 
foresee all, though we are told, in this case, that some few 
wise heads foreboded such a dénouement. It now became 
incumbent on Russia to pay the Hellenes in better coin than 
empty promises. She was called upon to defend them 
seriously, energetically against their hereditary foe, or to lose 
the influence lately won by so many sturdy efforts. But then 
Europe was likewise attentive and threatening ; how was it 
possible for Russia to follow up to the end her previous policy, 
and thus provoke a general war? She dared not do it, and 
this incident alone is sufficient to make us comprehend how 
widely different is the situation between 1877 and 1868. 
However. painful it must have been to the feelings of Prince 
Gortschakoff, he ordered Ignatieff to encourage no longer the 
hopes of the Greeks, who had absolutely nothing to expect 
from St. Petersburg. This was a hard blow, but there was 
no demurring to the fact. The chargé d’affaires at Athens 
fulfilled the duty bluntly, drily ; but Ignatieff—so say his com- 
patriots—was far less explicit, as he could not take upon him- 
self to destroy at one blow what he considered as the creation 
of his own hands. Perhaps we shall never know the real truth 
on this head; but most positively the general succeeded in 
making the Greeks believe that this sudden falling off of 
Russia was nothing but a feint, to gain time and prepare for 
action. A dangerous game, indeed, for it proved sufficient to 
awaken among the people a spirit of resistance, from which 
the upper classes kept aloof. Yet when we say the people, 
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we are wrong, for these warlike dispositions were confined to 
the newspapers and to the parliamentary opposition. Nay, 
this very ebullition soon exploded, and submission became un- 
avoidable. The Western powers, on the other hand, advised 
the Porte to show itself conciliatory ; but it remained firm in 
its resolutions, and the very same powers lauded its firmness. 
Decidedly the game was lost for the Greeks, the Russians, and 
last of all, for the poor Cretans. 

When we read in Russian books, now in course of publica- 
tion, the narrative of these incidents in which General Igna- 
tieff played a prominent part, we are particularly struck with 
the feeling of bitter hatred—ay, hatred is the proper word— 
which the Muscovite bears to the Greek, whom he professes 
to defend. On every occasion he shows a steadfast conviction 
that the posterity of the old Athenians is a serious obstacle 
in the way of his own designs on European Turkey. The 
true grievance of the Russians against the Hellenes is simply 
the fact that the latter raise likewise a claim to the inherit- 
ance of the sick man—a claim which may ange 4 one day be 
partially agreed to by Europe. That they will not remain 
satisfied with the barren spot of land where they have been 
quartered is an intolerable crime in the eyes of St. Peters- 
burg. 

But it is precisely the knowledge of these Russian plans 
which causes so much alarm among the other European 
powers, and ever and anon gives rise to so many political 
crises. If Russia would simply content herself with protect- 
ing her Christian brethren against the vexations of the 
Turkish administration, far from reproving such a policy, we 
should all extol this sort of new crusade. Unfortunately, the 
revelations, and still more the conduct of the Russians, do not 
allow us to form any favourable opinion as to their love of 
religious liberty ; indeed, had we any doubt on this head, the 
persecution of Catholics in Poland is a sufficient proof of their 
intolerance. 

At all events, the St. Petersburg cabinet found itself in a 
most false position at the period we are speaking of. The 
best proof of this may be discovered in a native writer, whose 
ardent patriotism is beyond dispute :— 


The Greeks, he says, were outrageous at this want of good faith shown 
by the Russians in this deplorable affair of Crete. They had shamefully 
laid a snare for the Greeks in order to punish them for their conduct in the 
Crimean war. Such was the language they boldly held, and their irritation 
went beyond all limits. On the other hand, the Slavonians felt deeply 
grieved at the attitude of the Russians on this occasion. Doubtless, they 
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had not much sympathy for the Greeks, but their pride as a race was 
severely wounded. Whether the result arose from some unpardonable 
negligence, or from some deeply-laid plan, these allies of St. Petersburg 
were most painfully situated, and deemed it necessary—quite a new course 
for them—to be on their guard when they had to deal with Russia. 


If we compare these impressions with those of Ignatieff him- 
self as to the consequences of his programme, we are brought 
to the inevitable conclusion that all his fine diplomatic cam- 
paign had ended in a downright rout for his native country ; 
and such was the real feeling entertained at St. Petersburg. 
Just as a year before, his Government had prematurely conferred 
many a mark of honour upon him in anticipation of his pre- 
sumed success ; so at present he was made wholly responsible 
for the defeat. In 1868 his recall from Constantinople was 
quite as much talked of as in 1865—people spoke of making 
him Chancellor of the Empire ; but now, indeed, such a measure 
seemed unadvisable, since both at Athens and Constantinople 
the largest share of guilt was attributed to him in the whole 
affair. And yet, in this respect, the public expectations as to 
his recall fell to the ground. The general’s aristocratic and 
democratic friends combined their influence to maintain him 
at his post, and they were successful. According to all human 
probability, he could henceforward render no service in that 
station, and yet his usual good fortune had in abeyance for 
him an outlet which his previous services did not seem to 
deserve. 

Altogether, and in spite of all these complications, the poli- 
tical situation of the East was much about the same as in 
1866. In Europe the position of Prussia had become more 
powerful, and though nobody could mistake the importance of 
the fact as regarded the balance of European states, no one, 

‘or almost no one, could then foresee the enormous development 

that state was hereafter destined to acquire. More particu- 
larly on the Bosphorus, the French hegemony, as it was called, 
still maintained its hold, and Turkish statesmen were con- 
vinced, as well as all other people, that in case of a struggle 
between the Tuileries and Berlin, Napoleon would make short 
work of it, and achieve’ for himself a splendid triumph. So 
spoke the men who were most jealous of French influence. 

It is therefore an easy matter to apprehend the sudden 
revulsion consequent upon the defeats of 1870 and the appal- 
ling catastrophe of Sedan. “On the Ist of August France 
enjoyed unbounded influence in the eyes of the Eastern popu- 
lations : four weeks after they considered her as fallen to the 
level of a third or fourth-rate power; and then the 4th of 
September Republic degraded her to the level of Holland or 
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Spain.” So speaks a Russian writer. It would even appear 
that at Stamboul the supremacy of Napoleon’s eagle was less 
regretted than formerly that of England. The reason assigned 
is somewhat singular :—‘‘ The English,” continues our author, 
“ whilst using their power, always behaved like gentlemen ; but 
the representatives of: modern Bonapartism ever showed them- 
selves des parvenus.” We should scarcely refer to the judg- 
ment of 4 Turk, even brought up in England, on the point; 
but in the present matter we strongly suspect that his pre- 
ference for our countrymen had its origin in the generosity 
with which they lavished their guineas on Turkish mendicancy. 
Perhaps our bondholders would not exactly sing the same 
tune as the Russian essayist of the present day. The real 
state of the case is, we believe, that many Turks, as well as 
too many Christians, alas! are ready worshippers of the rising 
sun. However, their joy at getting rid of the French yoke 
was not without alloy. Where could they look for a new 
protector? For in the eyes of Ali Pasha and his school a 
protector was indispensable in the actual condition of the 
Ottoman empire. He found the selection a most arduous 
task. Prussia was too far off to succeed to the inheritance of 
the East, where she had, moreover, no immediate interest, no 
tradition of a protectorate in any form. As for returning to 
English ascendency, the matter was completely out of the 
question ; since the days of Palmerston, our policy had so 
much lowered itself by a constant system of wavering and 
hesitation. ‘To be sure, Austria’s interests were to a certain 
degree much about the same as those of the Turkish empire ; 
but here again her internal difficulties prevented her from 
assuming a high stand at Constantinople and following the 
bent of her ambition. We may, in our turn, stop to inquire 
how far degenerate, both in a moral and material view, must 
have become a state ever standing in need of some interested 
protector. Is it really worth while to keep up a semblance of 
national independence? Well, after all, and in spite of their 
natural repugnance, the Turks applied at last to Russia! And 
yet Ali Pasha had the reputation of an able statesman ; he had 
still before his eyes the late conduct of Gortschakoff, and, 
above all, of Ignatieff, but in their hands he saw a vast accu- 
mulation of power, and decided in consequence. In the West 
no support of any kind showed itself in the distance; he 
deemed it, therefore, preferable to secure even a small portion 
of the goodwill of his formidable neighbour than to see the 
latter lord it over him by sheer force. The actual events show 
us what was the real value of such a policy. We doubt 
very much that the French preponderance, could it have 
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been maintained, would have produced such deplorable 
effects. 

The part of General Ignatieff’s career which we are now 
about to describe is, according to our opinion, the most im- 
portant and the most worthy of weighty consideration, for it 
is the starting point of an utter change im the attitude of the 
Russian Government. Henceforward Panslavism, as the prime 
mover of its conduct, takes the lead of the religious principle, 
which, though not utterly given up, merely makes its appear- 
ance in the background. The different facts lately arising out 
of this new system throw light on what is going on at present. 

The first mamfestations of the new dispositions of the 
Porte towards the Russian Cabinet took place on the occasion 
of the famous circular, by which the St. Petersburg Govern- 
ment, taking advantage of the French disasters, trod upon 
the obligations imposed by the Treaty of Paris concerning the 
neutrality of the Black Sea. Notwithstanding the gravity of 
this step, the Porte hastened to meet Gortschakoff on his own 
ground, whilst Prussia, gladly availed herself of such an 
Page to acquit the debt of gratitude she owed Russia for 
the Chancellor’s secret connivance with her durivg the late 
war, whilst Austria and England were silently and helplessly 
breathing out their impotent anger, Ali Pasha considered the 
occasion as favourable to an understanding with the Muscovite 
court, which, in plain words, meant the total resurrection of 
Russian ascendency. 

Such an event was calculated, of course, to strike both 
Greeks and Slavonians with deep astonishment. It is natural 
that both races should measure the power of any government 
by its influence on the shores of the Bosphorus, and such is 
more particularly the case when that power is Russia. To see 
at the distance of one single year the Divan wheel round and 
throw itself into the arms of its great hereditary enemy was 
acknowledging one’s own weakness to be incurable; it was 
likewise admitting that no other support was to be found else- 
where; that it was, in fine, downright impossible to organize 
any system of defence against that foe’s plans. But in those 
plans were henceforward mixed up together both questions of 
nationality and religion. Between the two there was no rupture, 
no loophole; each was of vital importance for the Eastern 
populations, and each had very lately become the source of 
great humiliation for Russia. Once aware of this state of 
things, the indignation which had recently burnt so fiercely 
against General Ignatieff, suddenly cooled down. On the one 
hand, the Patriarch and ‘his sectaries gave up their former 
reserve towards the Russian embassy, and even courted its 
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goodwill; on the other, the Bulgarians renewed their assu- 
rances of devotion to the great Northern empire. Such a 
sudden conversion produced what the French would call wn 
coup de thédtre, since, without even moving a finger, General 
Ignatieff was put in possession of that mighty influence which 
he had uselessly endeavoured to secure before the catastrophe 
of 1870. “ We may boldly affirm,” writes one of his country- 
men, “‘ that never since the year 1853 had Russia been so truly 
powerful as in 1871.” 

But here arose a serious question which the Russian cabinet 
had to decide, and which was freely discussed among some of 
the best intellects of their country. Was General Ignatieff to 
be maintained in his post? At the very moment when it 
became urgent to profit as much as possible by the enormous 
advantages that so unexpectedly accrued to the Petersburg 
Government, was it either prudent or proper to continue, as 
a representative at Constantinople, a man who, a year before, 
had so nearly been recalled? Would it not be far preferable 
to give him as his successor a new man, unfettered by any 
precedent, by any untoward recollection, and thus enjoying, as it 
were, an utter freedom of movement and action. The question 
was well worth the most serious reflection; for, in fact, 
according to the assertions of his own compatriots, the 
general had incited, by his aggressive attitude, the most bitter 
feelings amongst the Geeeks, in a most critical conjuncture ; 
whilst, at the same time, his credit was at the lowest ebb 
among the diplomatic body. Now, consideration, dignity, 
credit are certainly attributes most essential to an ambas- 
sador representing a first-rate power; Ignatieff had earned 
at Constantinople the nickname of Father of Lies. So how 
would it be possible for him to invoke the sacred laws of public 
morality, without provoking a contemptuous sneer, even in a 
place where lying is considered as a mere trifle ? 

Such was the universal subject of conversation at St. Peters- 
burg in 1871, and yet the Government decided on not recalling 
the general from his embassy. For this determination there 
were several reasons, some grounded on principle, others on ex- 
pediency. We have already observed, that in Russian policy 
the question of races and nationality tends more and more 
to take the lead and precedence of religious matters. In 
this respect the Government is guided, not by any theoreti- 
cal view, but simply by its own interest. For several years 
past Panslavism has been used as a sort of label, marking the 
gradual progress of an encroaching race, just the same as, 
for a long period of time, the protection of the Eastern 
Christians served as a cloak to cover other designs. 
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The Reform school, as it is often called, and which was 
ushered into the world shortly after the accession of Alex- 
ander II., is the sturdy exponent of the nationality theory, 
whilst the great mass of the people still entertain the dream 
that the Greek cross will reign supreme over the whole world. 
According to the latter, their beloved fatherland is still Holy 
Russia ; the primum mobile of the former is the extension of 
Russian power and dominion. Consistently with these views 
they have never ceased to support their doctrines, either in 
their numerous publications, or in the saloons they frequent, 
or again, in the Government councils where they may have 
gained admittance. Generally imbued with German rational- 
ism, in which they were steeped during their university years, 
these good people deem some sort of religion necessary for 
the nation at large, provided they can: themselves use it as 
an instrumentum reqni and live as unbelievers. Unbelief, or at 
least sneering scepticism, characterizes the moral condition 
of the upper classes. Many entertain a hazy view of a 
universal democracy looming in the future; though, in the 
mean time they lowly bend their heads before the Czar’s will, 
being fully aware that whenever they should dare to dispute 
his authority, at one beck of his finger, they would every one 
of them be the victims of the popular fury. In the mean time 
the new sect is ever disposed to greet and support such men 
as practise national propagandism, without pretending to en- 
force it as a theory. Ignatieff is precisely a man of this kind, 
an upstart of yesterday, as they irreverently call him, but an 
upstart who has succeeded in securing to himself the yet all- 
powerful interest of the aristocracy. In the eyes of the above- 
mentioned literary and political school, he was the man, and 
consequently every wheel wes set in motion to prevent his 

recall from Constantinople. 

The result of their efforts is well known, and we merely 
state the fact. The Government went even so far as to reward 
the general for his recent success in the question of the Black 
Sea by a profusion of honorific distinctions. At first the de- 
cision of the Russian cabinet seemed justified; for Ali Pasha, 
the only man capable of coping with Ignatieff, died in 1871. 
The heavy burden of Turkish affairs had killed him. His suc- 
cessor was Mahmoud Pasha, a well-known tool of Russia, and 
yet the dying Ali had recommended him to the Sultan as the 
only statesman fit toreplace him. We are told that the new 
Vizier’s sole merit was servile devotion to the Russian interest, 
and, indeed, Mahmoud Pasha soon proved the truth of this 
assertion. Ina short time there was not a single act of his 

- administration wherein could not be traced the direct or 
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indirect influence of General Ignatieff. Assuredly, no one would 
be disposed to affirm that the incredible confusion into which 
unceasing changes among the public functionaries threw the 
Turkish administration at that period were promoted by the 
general or the result of his advice, but they most admirably 
served his secret purposes. And then came an alteration in 
the order of succession to the throne of Egypt—a most 
disastrous measure at a time when Turkey would have needed 
all her resources to oppose the rising flood of anarchy. 
Altogether, an utter submission to Russian counsels seems to 
have been the sole line of conduct distinguishing the new 
prime minister. The most apparent bond of this intimate 
connection between the two countries showed itself in religious 
matters. Until then the Porte had invariably sided with the 
Greek patriarch in his split with the Bulgarians; but hence-— 
forward she embraced Ignatieff’s views, who more than ever 
defended the secession of that little nation. This was a total 
abandonment of the traditional policy upheld by the Turks, 
who now became the promoters of national independence in 
regard to religion. In reality, Russians and Mussulmans were 
thus flatly contradicting the hereditary principles of their 
respective countries; for, in no part of the world, perhaps, is 
religious despotism carried to such lengths as in the Czar’s 
dominions. But consistency was quite out of the question 
here: the only object was to promote the interests of Pan- 
slavism and undermine the Turkish empire. 

In consequence of this diplomatic achievement, Ignatieff 
once more became the lion of the day; yet, after all, there 
seems to be in his character a certain provoking haughtiness, 
which borders upon insolence, and in some respects recalls the 
ways and doings of the famous Prince Menschikoff. At last 
he so completely worried and tormented Mahmoud Pasha, that 
the unfortunate vizier took to his bed and died in his turn, 
thus making sure, at least, of escaping Russian obsessions in 
another world. On the other hand, the ambassador, through 
his arrogance, brought matters to such a crisis with the Greeks 
that he ended in exciting among them a bitter hatred against 
everything bearing the very name of Russian. At least such 
is the statement circulated and published by some of his own 
countrymen. Indeed, the general had been all along, it would 
pPpeer prosecuting his own personal interest: the parvenu 

his eye constantly fixed on the press in his country, which 
he resolved at any cost to win and to rely upon for support. 
That press had become, in truth, a’ new power most import- 
ant to secure. So the old political axiom of Russia, consist- 
ing in coming forth as the champion of all Eastern Christians, 
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was thrown overboard, and the general, as a bitter enemy of 
the Greeks, goaded on the Bulgarians to a final rupture. Does 
this assertion imply that he acted without the assent of his 
own government? Far from affirming anything of the kind, 
we are strongly inclined to believe that the Petersburg Cabinet 
fully entered into Ignatieff’s plans, as an excellent means of 
bringing about the present course of events. Besides, where- 
fore should it have abstained from employing at one and the 
same time two useful tools such as Nationalities and Religion ? 
Had it not to crush the upstart pretensions of the Lilliputian 
kingdom of Greece, bold enough to dream of an extension of 
territory, to be cut out of the Turkish territory? Conse- 
quently the Russian ambassador did not take one single step 
to prevent the Greek Cicumenical Council from hurling its 
anathema against the Bulgarians; and in order to exasperate 
the caieleel still further, he had recourse to the extraordinary 
measure of bribing the Patriarch of Jerusalem to enter against 
this measure a vain protest, which only contributed to add fuel 
to the fire by making conciliation impossible. But all these 
incidents brought forth in strong colours a most incontro- 
vertible truth: the boasted unity of the Oriental Church was 
now shaken to pieces by the very hands of a Russian ambas- 
sador, and thus the Russian Church herself was indirectly 
levelled at by the anathema. Russia appeared before the eyes 
of the Orientals in a new light, totally opposed to more than a 
century’s precedents. On this head, it is interesting to hear 
the opinion of a Russian, by no means a fanatical defender of 
his own persuasion :— 


By this system of policy, Russia is exposed to a serious danger. By 
losing her character as an orthodox power among the orthodox Christians of 
the East, and that for the flimsy purpose of abetting the cause of the Eastern 
Slavonians. And then, as the Synod of St. Petersburg has declared for the 
Bulgarians, that of Constantinople can scarcely do otherwise than anathe- 
matize it in its turn as a promoter of heresy. This the Greeks may not dare 
to do ; yet still such a position is in itself perilous. For, in fact, a most extra- 
ordinary occurrence has taken place : the Greeks now consider the Turks as 
their protectors against Russia. The Patriarch and the Embassy are at open 
war with each other, and the Athenian papers speak of Moscow with the 
most impassioned bitterness, whilst a recommendation of the Patriarch to 
the Russian Embassy, or vice versd, is the certain forerunner of unsuccess ; 
and there is now a positive danger of rupture between Russia and the power 
which opened the door to Russian influence, which, for a whole century 
always had the best title to the consideration of our country,—I mean the 
Patriarch, as the true exponent and representative of the orthodox Church 
of the East. 
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These lines were written in 1874. They were then con- 
sidered as a true statement of the case, and fully corroborated 
by the opinions of several other influential writers. The most 
faithful partisans of General Ignatieff openly declared in the 
“‘ Moscow Gazette ” that to sacrifice at random the old alliance 
founded upon a community of faith and of secular efforts, was 
purchasing at too high a price the devotion of Bulgarians, who 
will moreover always stand in need of Russian protection. 
Doubtless, since the above lines were penned, the embittered 
feelings of the Greeks may have been somewhat soothed under 
the pressure of actual events ; but we are greatly mistaken if 
their real sentiment is not, as formerly, a strong mistrust of 
Russian promises. At any rate, the National Diplomatist, as he 
was called, does not appear to have obtained through his Bul- 
garian campaign allthe advantages he hoped for; and the school 
to which he belongs had, in consequence, before the outbreat 
of the war, lost a part of its former prestige. Upon the whole, 
Prince Gortschakoff may have archly smiled at the small stock 
made out of the above 7 the man who so recently was 
pointed to as his successor. e old Chancellor is still by the 


side of his master, who will not, according to appearances, 
part with him in the presence of this formidable conjuncture. 


But it is by no means so evident as it seemed then that 
General Ignatieff has proved unsuccessful in his efforts. His 
mission was to take advantage of an unforeseen opportunity, in 
order to enfeeble the Ottoman empire; and in this he seems 
to have succeeded most admirably. He has introduced dis- 
order into the administration ; favoured in every direction the 
spirit of revolt; opened likewise in every direction facilities 
to the Russian agents to foment the insurrection of 1876; 
he has, moreover, prepared the way for the imperial armies, 
and at the time we are writing these lines their legions have 
penetrate into the very heart of Turkey. He has, besides, 
powerfully contributed to make the Cabinets of Europe, and 
especially those of Turkey and England, the tools of ease. 
His task is now fulfilled. His government will henceforward 
complete his work, and that government appears disposed to 
follow up the inspirations of its own ambition. In the mean 
time Europe stands aghast, wavering, knowing but too well 
that every treaty that bound its States together has been torn 
to pieces, and that the cannon alone is the arbiter of nations. 
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Arr. IV.—MR. FLQRENCE MACCARTHY’S 
CALDERON. 


Dramas of Calderon ; Tragic, Comic, and Legendary. Translated from the 
Spanish by Dents Frorence MacCartuy. London: Charles Dolman 
1853. 

Love the Greatest Enchantment. The Sorceries of Sin. The Devotion of the 
Cross. From the Spanish of Calderon. By Denis F.iorence 
MacCartuy, M.R.LA. London: Longmans. 1861. 

Mysteries of Corpus Christi. From the Spanish. By Denis Fiorence 
MacCartay, M.R.LA. Dublin: James Duffy. 1867. 

The Two Lovers of Heaven, Chrysanthus and Daria. A Drama of Early 
Christian Rome. From the Spanish of Calderon. By Deyis Fiorencr 
MacCartuy. Dublin: Fowler. London : Camden Hotten. 1870. 

Calderon’s Dramas: The Wonder-working Magician ; Life is a Dream; 
The Purgatory of Saint Patrick. Translated from the Spanish in the 
metre of the original. By Denis Frorence MacCartuy. London: 
Henry S. King & Co. 1873. 


| the translated works of a great ‘4 poet there may be 


three different sources of interest. The poetry may derive 
its value from its intrinsic excellence, like that unearthly 
masterpiece, the “‘Divina Commedia.” It may be a representa- 
tion of the national life and character of a people in another 
country, perhaps in another age ; and here the drama takes the 
foremost place. Lastly, it may be a kind of admirable curiosity, 
full of strange images and thoughts: such are many Eastern 
poems. The value of the poetry is largely increased where 
two of these sources of interest are found together ; but where 
we have the three, the translation becomes an acquisition to our 
language, and is henceforth an intellectual possession of great 
worth. Not that the work which has these three merits is 
necessarily better than that in which all our pleasure comes 
from one. Facts prove the contrary; for that we | of a 
poem which we call its intrinsic excellence may, and often 
does, place it immeasurably above others which possess interest 
of the other two kinds as well. But we may be certain that 
where the interest is derived from the three sources together, 
though the poetry may not at once attract popular attention, 
the translation is a gift to our language which sooner or later 
will be appreciated as something that was worth being given, 
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and that, once given, will not pass away. Now if we examine 
the works of the Spanish poet of the seventeenth century, 
Pedro Calderon de la Barca, we shall find in them every source 
of interest that may be possessed by the poetry or the drama 
of a foreign tongue. First, they possess intrinsic excellence, 
the impress of a poet’s mind. Bouterwek tells us that the 
name of Calderon “deserves to be transmitted to the latest 
posterity,” while Augustus Schlegel calls him “a poet, if ever 
any man deserved that name.” Secondly, in an eminent 
degree his works represent the life and character of a people. 
Calderon has been called the Shakspeare of Spain; but this is 
adulation, not criticism. There is, however, one way in which 
he may be classed with the king of dramatists: Shakspeare is 
the representative poet of England, and Calderon, though a 
far lesser light, is to as great a degree the representative poet 
of Spain. Again, if we would look for that least merit, the 
strangeness of thought and imagery, which makes a translated 
work like a rich exotic plant, we shall find it here. Those 
portions which critics call affected style and high-flown senti- 
ment, we prefer to regard asa vision of another nation’s mind, 
not perhaps of the ordinary intercourse of its people, but of its 
southern romantic feeling; and what may be stigmatized as 
errors of unnatural expression and wordy rhetoric, seen in this 
light are valuable as glimpses of what was desired for the 
Spanish stage, and what accorded with Spanish taste. In 
fact he gives us in the language of a poet dramas which are 
accurate representations, not so much of real life as of the 
mind of Spain in his day. 

The day of Calderon was that of the decline of a great 
nation. His Spain was not the Spain of the American ex- 
plorers and conquerors, not even the Spain of the Armada, for 
his life began with the first year of the seventeenth century, 
and the military glory of his country was then atan end. Spain 
was still a mighty power, but her territory far and near was 
being snatched from her hands ; and what was left was not the 
fruits of to-day’s labour, but the conquest of a yesterday that 
would never return. The sixteenth century had closed with 
the long misrule of Philip II.; another king of the same 
name held the reins of government for a few years, and then 


_ came Philip IV. He was a liberal patron of the arts and of 


literature, but he could have been anything rather than king of 
Spain; for the government of his wide dominions and the 
maintenance of his army were forgotten, while from the royal 
exchequer he poured out money with a lavish hand to keep up | 
@ perpetual round of court festivities, and to enrich the stage 
and secure for it the labours of genius. If at any time there 
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was a golden opportunity for a dramatist, it was in the reign 
of Philip IV., and fortuately it was then that the fame of 
Calderon was at its zenith. Never was literature so splendid 
in Spain as when the Spanish arms, that had been renowned 
over half the world, were being laid aside soon to fall to 
rust. But even the glorious age of letters did not long 
survive the decline of military power, and Calderon de la Barca 
came at its close, his name shining out like the magnificence 
of a sunset, all the brighter because it is fast followed by night. 

We may divide the best days of the Spanish drama into 
three periods,—that of Cervantes,who was wounded at Lepanto, 
and who in his old age “laughed Spain out of her chivalry ” 
with his sad burlesque ; that of Lope de Vega, the most pro- 
lific of writers, who counted a piece for the stage a labour 
of twenty-four hours, and who wrote more than two thousand 
plays ; that of Calderon, who to Lope’s genius and invention 
united a refinement and a poetic spirit which gave the last 
polish and lustre to the Spanish drama. Each of these periods 
overlapped the next. Cervantes saw the dramatist of the 
future in Lope de Vega, and acknowledged his greater 
fertility and power ; in fact Lope was but fifteen years younger 
than Cervantes, though he lived much longer. Calderon rose 
to celebrity before the death of Lope de Vega in 1631. Yet 
each of these names marks a distinct phase of the Spanish 
stage; but when it passed from Calderon’s hands the old 
romantic national drama had reached its climax, and there not 
being another Calderon to uphold it at that level, it fell to 
decay when he was gone. Nor did it ever revive, for the 
French plays and the French tone of thought, imported after- 
wards, can in no sense be said to have been the drama of that 
nation. The whole class is as different from the work of the 
high-souled Calderon as a loiterer on the boulevards of the 
Paris of to-day is different from a grave and noble hidalgo of 
the olden time, whose hand lies on the sword at his side, almost 

nting to defend even with blood his religion, his country, or 

is honour. The Spanish drama died with Calderon, and as 
he was a Christian dramatist who represented the inner life of 
his nation and ennobled whatsoever he touched, it is well that 
we should become familiar with his name. 

Pedro Calderon de la Barca, born in Madrid, on Jan. 17, 
1600, came of a noble family, his father filling office in the 
state under Philip II. and Philip III., and his mother being 
of honourable descent from a family once powerful in the Low 
Countries. So early as his tenth year he was placed under 
the care of the Jesuits, and thus he swells the ranks of that 
countless number of men who have gone forth from their 
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hands by the most widely diverging paths to reach renown and 
to leave great names. At the very same time another Peter, 
Pierre Corneille, the father of French dramatic art, was study- 
ing at Rouen in the house of the same Society. Calderon on 
leaving the charge of the Jesuits, went, according to the 
custom of the day, to the university of Salamanca, and attained 
distinction in his studies of theology, philosophy, and civil 
and canon law. He had written his first drama while he was 
still a schoolboy ; and before he left the university, that is 
before the age of nineteen, he was known as a writer for the 
theatre. It was probably this that brought him into favour 
with the nobles of Madrid, for on returning to the capital he 
was noticed by persons of influence at court, and for some 
time he remained attached to the household now of one, now 
of another man of rank. At twenty he entered into a public 
contest of verse in honour of San Isidro; and Lope de Vega, 
who presided, praised his efforts. Two years after his poetry 
won a prize at the canonization of the saint, and Lope spoke 
of him as “‘ Don Pedro Calderon, who in his youth won the 
laurels which were wont to be given only to white hairs.” He 
was in a few years regarded as one of the poets of Madrid, 
for he is classed with them in Lope’s “ Laurel of Apollo,” 
esgeager in 1630. Long before that year, however, he had 
eft his birthplace to join the army. He served during the 
war in the Low Countries; thus turning from literature to 
arms, as Cervantes and Lope de Vega had done before him ; 
for Cervantes saw Lepanto, and Lope was one of the soldiers 
of that Armada which Philip II. sent out to bear down on 
our own coasts. But Calderon won no distinction in his new 
career, and he returned to the old one, which was more con- 
sonant with his taste and spirit, and in which alone he was 
destined to shine. In 1632 (when he was thirty-two years 
old, for his age corresponds always to the years of the century) 
several plays of his had been acted and well received, and he 
had composed a great deal of lyrical poetry which won public 
prizes. His fame was thus increasing, and he was engaged 
upon a long poem on the Deluge, when in 1635 Lope de Vega 
died, and Calderon, by popular acclaim, stepped into the 
vacant place, being called to court next year by Philip 1V. 
to be henceforth the composer of the pieces for the royal 
theatres. 

Phillip IV. had come to the throne in 1621. He was 
aman who might have graced a lesser place, or might 
have ruled an Italian republic in its golden age, but could 
never be on the throne of Spain anything but a man out of 
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place, a living mistake, an incongruity. Stirling* reckons 
as the events of the forty-four years of his reign, “ misrule at 
home, oppression, rapacity, and revolt in the foreign provinces, 
bloody and fruitless wars, declining commerce, defeat and 
disaster in all quarters of the globe, and at last an inglorious 
peace. While province after province raised the standard of 
rebellion, and his superb empire was crumbling to dust, the 
king of the Spains and of the Indies acted farces in his private 
theatre, lounged in the studios, sat in solemn state in his 
balcony at bull-fights or autos de fé.” As far as personal 
culture goes, he was an accomplished man, by turns painter, 
sculptor, poet, and actor, and he was quick to recognize and 
liberal to reward men of genius amongst his subjects. He 
made Calderon a knight of the Order of Santiago, in con- 
sequence of which distinction he had to enter military service 
again at the time of the rebellion excited by the French in 
Catalonia. His sovereign wished to detain him from joining 
the army, but on his return signified his approval of his con- 
duct by awarding him thirty gold crowns a month. 

At the age of fifty-one Calderon entered a religious brother- 
hood, and soon after became a priest. From that time a new 
spirit gave life to his poetry. He ceased to be the dramatist 
of the theatre and of the worldly shows at court, and he be- 
came the poet of the Autos Sacramentales, or Sacramental 
ove or acts, spiritual dramas devoted to the glory of the 

lessed Sacrament through the exposition of the truths of 
religion. He had writien autos before, but now they made 
up almost exclusively his literary work, and so much did he 
despise the productions of his former years, that when the 
Duke of Veragua in a flattering letter asked him for a list of 
his works because the booksellers were selling the works of 
others under his name, he replied by furnishing a list of his 
autos, saying in effect that it mattered little what fate befell 
his other works. And whatever be its signification, his 
epitaph bore the words “Dying he deliberately despised 
-those things which in life he had written with the greatest 
applause.” So much for the occupation of his later years. 
In 1663 he entered the Congregation of 8. Peter. The same 
year he was made chaplain of honour to the king. He died 
in 1681, on Whit Sunday, the 25th of May. Even during his 
last illness he was striving with failing strength to write one 
of his autos in honour of the Eucharist. ‘ Our friend Don 
Pedro Calderon,” wrote Solis in a letter at the ‘ime, “ is just 
dead, and passed away as they say the swan dies, singing; for 


* “ Annals of Artists in Spain,” chapter viii. 
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he did all he could even when he was in immediate danger to 
finish the second auto for Corpus Christi. But after all he 
went through only a little more than half of it, and it has 
been finished in some way or other by Don Melchior de 
Leon.” 

On the day after his death, the remains of Calderon were 
buried quietly, according to his will, in the church of San 
Salvador. But this would not content the people of Madrid, 
and they afterwards had a public demonstration in his honour, 
and a magnificent monument was erected over his resting- 
place, a portrait of the poet by Alfaro being placed above the 
tomb. But the breath of fame rises, dies, and rises again like 
the empty wind, and in the middle of the last century the 
monument was swept away, and the very spot where it had 
been was forgotten. It was not until 1840 that the tomb 
with Calderon’s inscription was found, when an old cloister 
of San Salvador was being pulled down. The remains of the 
poet were removed with great pomp to the church of Our Lady 
of Atocha, the chief sanctuary of Madrid. 

Though Calderon in his last years held his secular dramas 
in such light esteem, we prefer to join rather with the loud 
voice of applause that greeted them from the Spain of his 
days. His dramas have their faults. In some we see too 
much of the Castilian idea of honour, exaggerated and over- 
refined until it became almost repulsive. We see too much 
also of its baneful effects, and we cannot sympathize with 
such a creation as his story of the brigand chief, who for 
a mere outward devotion to the cross won heaven after a 
life of crime. But we must remember that the “ Devotion 
of the Cross” (on account of which hostile and unreflecting 
critics have raised such an outcry against Calderon) was the 
work of his extreme youth, written when he was a uni- 
versity student under nineteen. As to the other faults to 
which we have alluded, we are glad to be able to find them ; 
for when we see a portrait like the perfection of nature we 
suspect flattery, and when we see such a mass of dramatic 
literature as this, we know there must be speck and flaw, and 
we shall miss finding them only by deceiving ourselves or by 
looking with uncritical eyes. We must take into considera- 
tion the audience for which Calderon wrote; how they were a 
despotic crowd of Castilian grandees, who would have plays 
according to their own heart and no other. We must think how 
the Spanish drama was in existence even before Lope’s time ; 
how Lope de Vega’s two thousand efforts were not innovations, 
and how the spectators would have now as then their own 
drama; and for their own drama the king paid Calderon. We 
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must throw ourselves somehow into Spanish feeling, and try 
to realize the atmosphere of adventure, quarrels of honour, 
intrigue, that surrounded the lives of these men; and then we 
may turn to the dramas of Calderon and praise him that his 
faults are specks, not blemishes; that during so many years, 
flattered by court favour and ruled by the arbitrary tastes of 
of the people, he took possession of the stage and did nothing 
but ennoble it. Like the high-souled poet that he was, he 
soared above all that was base, dwelling in a region higher 
than any one that had gone before him, and farther removed 
from all taint of evil. Neither the allurements of applause nor 
the examples of his predecessors tempted him to descend. 
And having captivated the people by awakening interest in 
every way, by brilliant spectacle, glowing verse, mystery, and 
exciting incidents, he raised the popular mind to still higher 
things, to such solemn dramas as “ Life is a Dream,” or the 
touching story of “ ‘The Two Lovers of Heaven.” Calderon’s 
dratnas, counted without the autos, far exceed a hundred, and 
of the autos there are more than seventy. The German critic 
Schack divides his works into seven classes:—religious dramas; 
historical ; mythological; romantic, derived often from tales 
popular at the time; comedies of intrigue, usually called comedias 
de capa y espada, “comedies of the cloak and sword,” from the 
costume of the characters ; Autos Sacramentales ; and lastly he 
classes together a number of minor pieces, farces, and inter- 
ludes, most of which are lost. It is clear that it would be the 
werk of a lifetime to translate such a mass of Spanish plays, 
nor would the fruits of rendering the whole into English be 
equal to the labour, even if that could possibly be given; but 
we should be glad to see a great number of the Autos Sacra- 
mentales translated. What we want is a true idea of Calderon, 
~ and a sufficient number of his dramas to enable us to be 
thoroughly acquainted with his spirit and with the general 
character of his works and of his genius. This we already 
have, thanks to the labours of one translator, who has brought 
to his task the mind of a poet and the painstaking undaunted 
perseverance of 2 man wholoved his work and knew that it 
would win in the end. We have now in our own tongue 
fourteen complete dramas of Calderon, so well chosen that not 
only do they include the most famous, but they represent 
every class of his works,—except, of course, that seventh class 
of minor pieces, which at their best were but trifles to the 
author’s own mind. Mr. Denis Florence MacCarthy has 
given us of the first class,—the religious drama—six, “‘ Life is 
a Dream,” “The Wonder-working Magician,” “The Purga- 
tory of Saint Patrick,” “The Two Lovers of Heaven,” “The 
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Constant Prince,”’ and “The Devotion of the Cross”’; of the 
second class,—the historical drama—“ Love after Death,” per- 
haps the most famous of its kind ; of the third,—mythological 

ieces— Love the Greatest Enchantment,’ an elaboration of 
the story of Ulysses and Circe ; of the fourth, “‘ The Secret in 
Words” and “'The Physician of his own Honour,” the two 
most celebrated of their cwn class; of the fifth, the tangled 
intrigue of “The Scarf and the Flower”; of the sixth, 
“ Belshazzar’s Feast ”’ and “The Divine Philothea,” the first 
and last of his autos, With the exception of the autos, of 
which we cannot but desire to receive many more, Mr. 
MacCarthy has completely given us Calderon, by choosing 
with admirable judgment the best-known and most charac- 
teristic dramas for translation, and then by changing them 
faithfully into the English of a poet. 

We shall speak afterwards of the Autos Sacramentales as 
being of all the works of Calderon the most deeply interesting 
as well as the most wonderful and valuable; but let us first 
give some idea of the best of the dramas: ‘ Life is a Dream,” 
“The Wonder-working Magician,” and “ The Two Lovers of 
Heaven.” The keynote of the first is an idea as strange 
and terrible as it is sublime. A king of Poland sends his 
son away from all civilized life and intercourse, because at 
his birth it was foretold that he would bring misery upon the 
kingdom if ever he should rule it. The prince, Sigismund, 
grows up to manhood imprisoned in a tower among the 
mountains, dressed in the skins of beasts, and knowing 
nothing of his parentage, yet haunted by a vague sense of his 
own power of ruling and of being something great. At last 
in‘his sleep he is conveyed to his father’s paiace. There he 
awakes in a magnificent chamber, and servants wait upon him 
bringing rich apparel. The king, urged by his natural affec- 
tion 1s testing this son of his, the man of the wilderness ; but 
the violence of Sigismund shows him that he could not bring 
him to his birthright, and, again drugged into a profound sleep, 
he is borne back again to the solitudes of the mountains. 
There, when his senses return, he remembers the splendour of 
his life yesterday and mourns that it was but a dream. All 
the portions relating to Sigismund, his imprisonment, his wild 
state, and his aspirations, are full of passages of great power 
and pathos. At length he resolves to restrain himself, to be 
calm and not break the spell if he should dreamagain. When 
the people come to proclaim him king, he believes he is once 
more dreaming a glorious dream, only to suffer the pangs of 
awaking. 
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But Heavens ! ’tis fitter 
I restrain myself, not knowing 
But all this may be a vision. . . . 
* * * * * 
Fortune, we go forth to reign ; 
Wake me not if this is vision, 
Let me sleep not if ’tis true. 
But whichever of them is it, 
To act right is what imports me ; 
If ’tis true, because it is so ; 
Tf’tis not, that when I waken 
Friends may welcome and forgive me. 


Thus he that was “a wild beast bred,” rules with wisdom 
and moderation, curbing his voilent nature lest its outbreak 
might wake him from this second dream. The passage which 
bears out the title, we shall afterwards quote as an example 
both of the beauties of the poet and the fidelity of the trans- 
lator. The chief idea of this drama, which, after all, strongly 
resembles the opening of the “Taming of the Shrew,” shows 
us by the contrast how Calderon with far less power raised the 
incident to the level of the sublime, thus indicating the bent 
of his mind and of his works, the leading characteristics of 
which are sublimity and refinement. 

In “The Wonder-working Magician” the dramatist 
managed to entangle a saint’s life with a story of intrigue 
calculated to win the attention of his audience. The saint is 
Cyprian, and the story of his compact with the demon is 
powerfully told ; but while we read it we must forget “ Faust,” 
or the depth and subtle thought of the German mind makes 
all onthe Spanish stage fade before it. The poetical merits of 
this drama attracted the attention of Shelley. Some of its 
most striking scenes, including the strong and beautiful story 
of Justina tempted and victorious, were translated by him into 
por | polished but very free verse; for Shelley was an 
enthusiastic admirer of Calderon and the first that made his 
name known in England. 

Equal in the charm of its poetry, but immeasurably beyond 
it in unity and felicity of treatment, is the tale of the conversion 
and martyrdom of SS. Chrysanthus and Daria, told under the 
title of ‘The Two Lovers of Heaven.” It would be difficult 
to exaggerate the beauty of this creation of the poet. It 
possesses a sort of classical elegance because of its simplicity 
of design and its rapid fateful progress. It breathes of human 
tenderness raised above and separated from the animal passions 
of the heathen ; and the life of the whole is faith, the love 
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of the Crucified, constancy, martyrdom, all blending like a 
halo round the tale of suffering and of glory. 

“The Constant Prince” has often been considered in aim 
and sentiment the grandest of Calderon’s dramas. It recounts 
the capture of Fernando, Prince of Portugal, by the Moors. 
He is offered his freedom if he will give in exchange .the city 
of Ceuta, but Fernando rather than surrender the Christian 
city into the hands of those who would rob it of its faith, 
suffers imprisonment, slavery, and every kind of hardship and 
privation. ‘The Portuguese army that is to rescue him arrives 
too late. He has completed his sacrifice by death; but he 
appears torch in hand in the night to lead them to victory 
against the Moors. It is worthy of note that even Sismondi, 
who was one of the harshest and most unappreciative critics of 
Calderon, was moved by the pathos of this picture of constancy | 
and fearless sacrifice. But as represented in the present 
translations, we prefer the dramas before enumerated. In 
poetry they excel “The Constant Prince ” ; while the story of 
the two martyrs ranks before it in beauty of sentiment, and 
“ Life in a Dream ” surpasses it in dramatic effect. 

We shall not dwell upon the “comedies of the cloak and 
sword” and the numerous other secular dramas. It will be 
sufficient to make a few remarks concerning them. The charac- 
ters of many of them are much alike, representing classes rather 
than individuals. There are the dukes and court gallants, the 
veiled ladies and serving-women, all coming again and again, 
but under such different circumstances and with plots so 
dexterously woven, that interest is always excited and kept up 
to the last scene. In each appears the gracioso, an indispen- 
sable character in a Spanish play. He is half a buffoon, half 
a witty jester, telling stories and making sharp sallies even in 
the tragedies or the solemn dramas. He insists on telling a 
story at the most inappropriate time, and he goes on un- 
abashed if his jests meet with no welcome. Sometimes the 
humour is furnished by his aping the high-flown sentiments 
of his master, or by speaking an incongruous word, as in the 
“Two Lovers of Heaven,” where Escarpin in the early Chris- 
tian era begins his anecdote 


A friar once .... 
Stay, though, I have quite forgotten 
There are no friars yet in Rome : 
Well, once more ; a fool, &c. 


Again we would note that in all the secular dramas, though 
we do not hold the long speeches to be natural, and though 
the plots may at times appear too studied for reality, much of 
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the action and intrigue is true to life. One has only to look 
over such letters as those of the Countess D’Aulnoy, written 
in the time of the Spanish Charles II., that is, the period 
immediately after Calderon, to see that his adventures and 
romantic stories are not much overdrawn.* As alast word, we 
may note the love of the Spaniard for spectacular display and 
for the theatre, and the extraordinary aptitude of the peoplo 
for following the most entangled plot of a drama. A Spaniard 
could at once connect the scenes in his mind, see the reason for 
everything, understand how the whole turned upon countless 
punctilios of honour ; and the very same play might require to be 
readslowly more than once by an intelligenttranslator, before all 
the motives and intricate cross-currents of incident would be- 
come clear to the mind. It may be an indication of the 
quickness of perception required of the audience, that in a 
comedy by Tirso de Molina, an earlier dramatist, one character 
personates three different people by means of disguises, each 
of the three impersonations creating new features in the one 
main intrigue, and entering into separate relations with the 
other characters. 

We now come to the autos, which have proved for German 
critics like Schlegel, Schack, and Lorinser, a very paradise 
of dramatic conception and exalted thought: the autos which 
to less profound thinkers have proved either ridiculous or 
incomprehensible, and which at home are still for most of us 
a terra incognita in literature. First a few words as to what 
an auto was. 

The Autos Sucramentales were acts resembling in many 
points the old mystery plays, but performed at the time of the 
feast of Corpus Christi, and having reference direct or in- 
direct to the worship of the Holy Eucharist, to the doctrines 
referring to it, to its types and figures, or to its hidden work 


yn the soul. 


As Franz Lorinser says, “the hymn of 8. Thomas, 


Quantum potes, tantum aude : 
Quia major omni laude, 
Nec laudare sufficis, 


‘« gives the real key to the understanding of the Autos Sacra- 
mentales, and was perhaps itself what led externally to the 
production of this particular kind of Corpus Christi festivities.” 


* Of course every one who has seen her letters will understand that we do 
not take every part of them as authoritative ; but her numerous romantic 
stories must have had a strong foundation in reality. In accounts of fes- 
tivities, manners, and customs, other travellers prove her to be a faithful 
witness, 
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The autos were acted in many of the villages and towns of 
Spain, but it was in Madrid that they were held with the 
greatest pomp, so that the citizens took pride in the splendour 
and joy with which the feast was kept in the capital. Joy 
was indeed the beginning and end of it all. ‘They were 
celebrating the triumph of faith and love; and when mass and 
procession through the flower-strewn streets were over, they 
must needs rejoice in their own way; but they would not 
rejoice forgetting God; the Eucharist was still the centre of 
their hearts and minds. Their national instinct prompted 
them to make use of the drama and of brilliant shows, but 
this time the theatre was the open street, where a stage was 
erected, that all might see. And if the universal pleasure and 
gladness ran down at times into mirth and laughter when the 
farce or entremés was played, preceding the auto, what reason 
is there to charge the holiday-making crowd with irreverence, 
or to say that they were wrong in having their mirth excited 
before, laying it aside, they approached with awe-hushed 
hearts to witness this shadow of the great Mystery of the day ? 
Those that have written harshly of the “irreverence”’ of the 
autos, and taken scandal at the holiday-making of the seven- 
teenth century crowd gathered on the gay balconies and in the 
summer streets about their Corpus Christi drama,—those that 
have talked of their previous sallies of mirth as “ repulsive,” 
and of the whole custom as “‘irreligious,” have thereby proved 
their ignorance of that nation’s character, so strongly grounded 
in faith, so deeply imbued with worship, that they could afford 
to langh and afterwards to pray. They have forgotten too the 
gladness of the praise of God for which the closing psalms 
cry out with reiterated desires. Nor do they know the light- 
hearted cheerfulness which distinguishes sanctity, which 
springs from a realization of our happiness, and with which 
our lives would abound and flow over if we could but re- 
member that every day may be to usa feast of Corpus Christi, 
and that He that is the fulness of peace and joy is with us 
“even to the consummation of the world.”” We do not say 
that the rejoicing of the Spanish crowd never degenerated 
into levity, or that in the periods preceding and following 
Calderon, the farces were always the fittest for the drama that 
succeeded them: what we do affirm is that, taking into account 
the national character and all the circumstances of the time, 
the custom of holding Autos Sacramentales in the streets on 
the feast of Corpus Christi and the succeeding days was an 
evidence of strong religious feeling; and, directed by such a 
dramatist as Calderon, it was at once edifying and instructive 
to the people. 
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Devotion to the Blessed Sacrament was at all seasons 
characteristic of the nation. We may trace it in an old 
custom which prevailed in that very century in the houses of 
the nobility. At night,when the lights were brought, the 
steward of the household, falling on his kness, exclaimed aloud, 
“* Praised be the Most Holy Sacrament.” And the servants 
setting down the lamps, answered “ For ever!” The custom 
was carried to the new world that had been found by Spain 
beyond the ocean. There it still survives, and travellers have 
witnessed it in the old families of South America. Therefore 
was the feast of the Blessed Sacrament kept by the Spaniards 
at home as the great festival of the year. Throughout the 
country the theatres were closed for a month, that no mere 
worldly show might interrupt the religious spectacles, and 
that the best actors might serve in them. But the autos 
were not the beginning of the rejoicings of Corpus Christi, 
nor even its greatest feature. First came the ceremonies of 
the Church, and worship filled the morning; only the later 
hours being given to pleasure sanctified by religion. 

It may not be out of place here to give the account of a 
Spanish Corpus Christi as we find it described by the Countess 
D’Aulnoy, who, travelling in Spain towards the close of the 
seventeenth century, wrote her famous “ Letters to a Friend 
in Paris ” :— 


“T should now tell you,” she wrote, “that I have seen the ceremony on 
Corpus Christi day, which is very solemnly kept here. There isa general 
procession of all the parishes and monasteries, which are very numerous ; 
the streets through which the Holy Sacrament is to pass are hung with the 
richest tapestry in the world. ..... All the balconies are then without 
their lattices, adorned with carpets, rich cushions, and canopies ; they hang 
ticking across the streets to hinder the sun from being troublesome, and 
they throw water upon the screens to make the air cooler. All the streets 
are spread with sand, well watered, and filled with so great a quantity of 
flowers, that you can hardly tread upon anything else. The altars of repose 
are extraordinarily large, and adorned with the greatest splendour. 

“ No women walked in the procession. The King was there.” Here she 
describes minutely the court dress and jewels of Charles and of the courtiers 
who, carrying wax candles, walked near the Host. The ladies in the 
balconies “have either several baskets of flowers or bottles filled with sweet 
water, which they throw down whilst the procession passes by. As soon as 
the Holy Sacrament is gone back to the church, everybody goes home to eat, 
that they may be at the autos, which are certain kinds of dramas upon 
religious subjects, and are oddly enough contrived and managed. They are 
acted either in the court or street of each president of a council to whom it 
is due. The King goes there, and all the persons of quality receive tickets 
over night to go there ; so that we were invited, and I was amazed to see 
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them light up abundance of flambeaux, whilst the sun beat full upon the 
comedians’ heads, and melted the wax like butter.”, 


This description bears the impress of truth and of accurate 
observation. Madame D’Aulnoy did not approve of the auto 
of the Knights of S. James, which followed. It requires 
something more than a lively and observant spirit to compre- 
hend these spiritual dramas; but her aversion to them only 
marks as unquestionably true her record of their effect on the 
spectators. She tells us that in a small town of Spain when 
she was witnessing an awto of the Life of S. Anthony, at the 
moment that the saint recited the Confiteor, the whole crowd 
with one movement fell upon their knees, with, as she says, 
such harsh mea culpas that it seemed as if they would beat in 
their breasts. 

Neither of the autos she mentions belongs to Calderon. His 
were of a higher and still more moving type, being entirely 
composed of spiritual characters, ideas, and action. It is hard 
to conceive a more motley crowd than the characters of these 
plays appear to be when merely their names are enumerated ; 
such as the Touch, the Taste, the Hearing, the Sight, the 
Smell, Adam and Eve, the Man, the Thought, Sin, Vanity, 
Paganism, the Demon, Death, Human Nature, Innocence, the 
Prince of Light, the Four Seasons. But the characters of 
each auto are so skilfully managed that a congruous whole is 
formed, a spiritual and entirely unearthly story being told, 
with dramatic situations to keep alive the interest, and expo- 
sitions of doctrine worked not so much into the dialogue as 
into the very action of the piece. It is well for us in study- 
ing them to bear in mind with what grand stage effect they 
were produced, since not only was weariness precluded from 
the longer scenes, but the power of the whole allegory was 
greatly enhanced by the magnificent manner in which they 
were presented to the audience. The scenery and the elaborate 
machinery employed in them only grew up gradually. At 
first the autos consisted of the simplest. show and dialogue, 
like our oldest mystery plays, and in this state they may be 
traced back to a very early period in the history of the 
country. In their old rude simplicity they were revived year 
by year not only in the towns, but even in many of the 
villages ; and but little advance was made until the time of 
Lope de Vega. It was he that first gave them splendour, and 
to his period they also owed the fixture almost by rule of their 
afterwards popular form: first, an introduction or loa ; next, 
a short piece enlivened by humour; then the drama itself. 
His pen, swift and ready as the tongue of an improvisatore, 
produced four hundred autos, but they are not to be compared 
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with those of Calderon. In the time of the latter poet they 
became more popular than ever, and scenic effect reached its 
highest, keeping pace with the enthusiasm of the people and 
the liberality of the king. They were now produced not only 
in the streets and at the time of Corpus Christi, but at other 
seasons, in the houses of noble families, and in the royal 

alaces, and they were represented with a magnificence which 
it is hard for us to conceive. We have no detailed descrip- 
tion of the whole arrangement of any one of them, but it 
was not inferior to that of the secular dramas. There are 
still in existence the directions for the production of one of 
Calderon’s dramas at the palace of Buen Retiro, a royal 
residence situated near one of the gates of Madrid, and cele- 
brated for the richness of its interior and the beauty of its 
gardens. An Italian artist managed the stage machinery, work- 
ing, however, for the most part, in harmony with the precon- 
ceived designs of the poet. The drama was “ Love, the Greatest 
Enchantment,” a fanciful expansion of the story of Ulysses 
and Circe. In one feature it partook of the character of 
an auto, a personification of Virtue being introduced, and . 
finally giving Ulysses victory over all the power of the 
enchantress. 

The drama was acted on a floating stage. An island was 
formed in the centre of the lake of the palace, and in the 
midst of the island was a lofty and rugged mountain with 
precipices and caverns, and at its base a dark wood, some of 
the trees having the appearance of the human form covered 
with rough bark. The theatre at first was dark, the lights 
being subdued and concealed. Then was heard the murmur- 
ing and rippling of water, and there appeared on the lake a 
floating chariot, beautiful in form and covered with silver. It 
was drawn by two “ monstrous fishes, throwing fountains of 
water from their mouths,” and, as it came nearer, the lights 
slowly brightened, disclosing the whole scene, and the goddess 
Aqua, seated high on the car ‘‘in great pomp and majesty.” 
From her head and from her “ curious vesture,” trickled little 
streams, and she held a vase reversed, pouring out a torrent 
of water filled with darting and playing fishes, which, as it 
flowed all over the car, glided down and fell into the lake. 
In the lake itself a choir of fountain nymphs floated, round the 
throned figure, singing and playing on various musical instru- 
ments. When the /oa had been represented and the whole 

ageant retired, the drama itself began with the landing of 
lysses and his followers onthe island. Next came a thunder- 
storm. Lightning struck the mountain summit, and it fell 
shattered, disclosing in its stead the palace of Circe, radiant 
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with precious stones, and supported on columns of agate and 
crystal. At the close of the drama, through power given to 
Ulysses by Virtue, the trees of the wood were burst asunder, 
liberating many former victims of the enchantress, who had 
lost their liberty, and had given to the trunks and boughs 
their grotesque, half-human shape. From all this we may 
form some idea of theatrical resources in the seventeenth 
century. We shall now proceed to see what was the scope 
and character of those autos, the effect of which was so 
much enhanced by gorgeous scenery and most elaborate 
mechanism. 

First, let it be remembered that the autos of Calderon were 
written without any thought of their surviving the day of 
representation ; yet they take rank among the grandest and 
most subtle dramatic pieces Spain ever saw. ‘T'o those who 
can rise into their high spiritual region, sympathize with their 
feeling, and fully understand them, they are unquestionably 
the greatest work of this great mind, and his best title to 
fame. ‘They derive an additional interest from being the 
fruits of the last years of his life, his labour of love, his swan- 
song which he sang till death, and, dying, left unfinished. 
They differ essentially from the mystery plays, in which gene- 
rally a portion of the Scriptures was acted, or at least, some- 
thing with human beings for characters. On the contrary, 
the characters in the autos were almost always personifications 
of abstract ideas. Thus, in their very conception, they were 
higher than the mystery plays ; and the composition of these 
spiritual dramas and sublime allegories was not only a noble 
work, but a most difficult one. They required a theologian 
to give them their most valuable element, a poet to cast them 
into so admirable a form, a dramatic writer of no ordinary 
power to impart to them the striking situations and the 
interest of the drama. 

They may be broadly divided into two classes—those re- 
lating directly, and those relating indirectly to the Blessed 
Sacrament. Of the first division ‘‘ The Divine Philothea ” isa 
good example. It was the last auto written by Calderon, and 
he himself gave directions for its scenery. ‘Ihe cars men- 
tioned were drawn forward through the street, bringing with 
them the actors aud the scene. The first car was to contain 
a fortified castle ; the second, a ship, with a great chalice at 
the masthead, and on all her flags pictures of the chalice and 
host ; the third car, “a globe of clouds, stars, and seraphim,” 
which was to open at the proper time, and to reveal within it a 
person seated upon a celestial throne, the interior painting to 
represent the glory, as it were, of heaven, “ with its splendours, 
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seraphim, and stars.” The fourth car was to contain a wood and 
a garden with a fountain, also a scene in which a representa- 
tion of the chalice and host was to be shown to the people, as 
was usual at the close of the autos ; and at the end a child with 
the instruments of the Passion. In “The Divine Philothea” the 
Soul, the Spouse of Christ, waits for his coming in the castle of 
the body, having with her the five senses and the virtues. The 
stronghold is assailed by the army of the demon, but the 
Prince of Light comes in the ship of the pageant, bringing a 
heavenly food that will give strength and victory to his 
spouse. An immense amount of doctrine is involved in all 
the speeches and action of this allegory, and in the present 
edition Mr. MacCarthy’s critical notes form a valuable supple- 
ment to the text, elucidating at once its doctrinal allusions, 
its quaint points, and its beauties. 

Somewhat similar to this in its direct reference to the 
Eucharist, and the Soul as the spouse of Christ, is the auto 
founded on the beautiful myth of Cupid and Psyche. It has 
not been translated, and is only known in England through 
Southey’s flippant description in the “Omniana.” But we 
can easily imagine how beautiful the allegory became in 
Calderon’s hands when it had for its keynote the Divine 
Lover of souls, mysteriously hiding Himself, not in darkness. 
but behind the white veil of the Eucharist, and thus drawing 
to Him Faith, who worships but may not see Him. 

“‘ The Sorceries of Sin,” a wonderful religious adaptation of 
the story of Ulysses and Circe, is a good example of the second 
class of autos, which only indirectly refer to the great mystery 
of Corpus Christi. Another is “ Belshazzar’s Feast,” which was 
the first auto written by Calderon. The soliloquy of Death is 
especially beautiful, and the whole action of those scenes in 
which Death would strike the impious king, but the prophet 
of God holds back his arm, for it is not yet the time. Daniel 
from the beginning has some mysterious knowledge of the 
hand that is to write the last sentence on the wall. Hence 
his deep meaning, when he threatens Belshazzar with the 
hand of God. The king makes answer :— 

And can it be, 
That you thus so bold have grown, 
In Jerusalem the holy 
Late a captive, now a lowly 
Dweller here in Babylon ? 
Exiled from that native sod, 
Which a home, a shelter gave you ; 
Poor and wretched, what can save you 


From my power ? 
Daniel. The hand of God! 
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A presentiment of his end conveyed to him by the word 
for a moment overcomes the arrogance of the king. He 
speaks :— 


Oh! this potent voice that dares me— 
Strong to stop the heart’s pulsations— 
Makes me wonder at my patience, 
From my very anger scares me ; 
Something strange, mysterious, odd 
Marks us two. 


Then vanquishing the momentary thrill of fear, he cries 
aloud :— 
Since I intend thee 
Here to die, can aught defend thee ? 
Speak ! say what ? 
Daniel. The hand of God! 


One auto of Calderon gives us no idea of the end he had in 
view. We must at least have some acquaintance with the 
scope of the others. Through the Old Law and the types and 
figures, through the fantastic shadows of heathen mythology, 
through all human life with the soul’s perils and its victories, 
his fancy wandered, drawing from each record of the past, and 
each phase of life, a new idea to be elaborated in an auto ; and 
thus the whole number unite in one great hymn of praise, 
each part of which may be admirable in itself, but, taken as a 
portion of a magnificent whole, is a thousand times more 
admirable ; even as we can listen to a snatch of sweet melod 
and enjoy it, but it becomes somethirg immeasurably better 
and higher when we know that it is only one thought of a 
master mind taken out from the midst of a long marvel of 
harmony. 

It is for this reason that we desire to see more of the autos 
of Calderon translated, or at least, their best parts given to 
us literally, and the rest in abstract. The present translator 
has furnished excellent versions of the few we have before us. 
His work is as remarkable for its fidelity to the original as 
for its spirit and poetical beauty. We may say at once that 
Mr. MacCarthy, as a translator from the Spanish, has left all 
competitors far behind. Shelley translated portions, the 
periodicals at one time gave numerous glimpses of Calderon, 
Archbishop Trench attempted the Spanish unrhymed metre ; 
but the present translator, and he alone, truly represents to us 
the great dramatist of Spain. His progress is immense 
between the first volumes published, which did not attempt 
the Spanish metre, and the later ones, in which, while 
a comparison with the original shows us thought for thought, 
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and generally line for line, we have also the very versification 
of Calderon and his whole atmosphere and spirit. It was a 
bold effort to present to the English-reading public such a 
verse as the assonante, where we have no rhymes of combined 
vowels and consonants, but short trochaic lines with a rhyme 
formed of similar vowel-sounds; and the same vowel-sounds 
having to recur again and again through a whole scene. 
Thus, in the following passage from the beginning of “ The Two 
Lovers of Heaven,” the vowel-sounds are i and e, and every 
second line through the whole scene ends with these 
sounds :— 

“Tn the beginning was the word.” 

If in language plain and simple 

Word means speech, how then was it 

In the beginning? Since a whisper 

Presupposes power to breathe it, 

Proves an earlier existence, 

And to that anterior Power 

Here the book doth not bear witness. 


The full flowing sound of the musical Spanish tongue made 
the melody of vowels noticeable and pleasing to the ear. But 
in our harsher northern language the assonance is at first not 
remarked without special attention ; but when one has become 
accustomed to reading it, the peculiarity of the verse strikes 
the ear, not as in our rhyme with distinguishable melody, but 
as being made complete, which without the assonance it would 
not be. On account of the difficulty of perceiving it, trans- 
lators, with scarcely an exception, did not attempt this verse 
before ; and hence their versions failed to have the true Spanish 
character. 

As to translations, two ideas are popular. One is that a 
translation should be so English that in reading it we should 
never perceive that its subject was not originally written in 
our own language. The other view, which men of culture 
and taste more readily adopt, is that in a translation we should 
be left the whole spirit, so to say, the atmosphere of the 
original, and the only thing changed should be that medium 
of words which enables us to comprehend it. We prefer the 
second opinion; and hence what is desirable ina poetical 
translation is, first, the entire meaning most accurately given, 
not in all cases the literal translation of words, but rather the 
literal translation of ideas; second, the same metre as that 
chosen by the poet, so that we are presented with his own 
versification, which is eminently characteristic of his own 
feelings, and of the subject, especially in the case of the 
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Spanish drama, where the verse continually changes ; lastly, 
etry. It is an arrogant assumption for any one who is not 
y nature a poet to translate poetry, and the task is all the 
more difficult because we require accurate translation. On all 
these points Mr. D. F. MacCarthy is an example to translators. 
As to the first, fidelity, we have already remarked that his 
dramas may generally be compared with the original line by 
line. As to the second, his courage and perseverance in 
giving the assonante metre, has secured for us the only perfect 
versions of the poet in our language. As to the last, it may 
be said that no translation of Calderon can approach the 
poetry of Shelley. We do not entirely cede the point; but 
the portions alluded to are not Calderon pure and simple, they 
are Calderon and Shelley ; and however attractive the result 
produced, it cannot be called strict translation. We prefer to 
compare Mr. D. F. MacCarthy’s work with that of an accurate 
translator, Archbishop Trench; and where both are brilliant 
and unfailingly close, we shall be able to trace the excellence 
of the one even above the excellence of the other. We have 
before alluded to the passage we select. In “ Life is a 
Dream,” Sigismund wakes in his former wretchedness after 
his supposed vision of the glories of the palace, and resolving 
to restrain his fierce nature if he should ever dream again, he 
muses that life is but a dream. 


ARCHBISHOP TRENCH’S VERSION. 


And the rich man dreams no less 

*Mid his wealth, which brings more cares, 

And the poor man dreams he bears 

All his want and wretchedness ; 

Dreams whom anxious thoughts oppress, 

Dreams who for high place contends, 

Dreams who injures and offends ; 

And though none are rightly ware, 

All are dreaming that they are 

In this life, until death ends. 

I am dreaming I lie here, 

Laden with this fetter’s weight, 

And i dreamed that I of late 

Did in fairer sort appear. 

What is life? a frenzy mere ; 

What is life ? e’en that we deem ; 

A conceit, a shadow all, 

And the greatest good is small ; 

Nothing is, but all doth seem, 

Dreams within dreams, still we dream. 
VOL. XXIX.—NO. LvII. [New Series.] * 
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Mr. D. F. MacCarruy’s VERSION. 


And the rich man dreams of gold, 
Gilding cares it scarce conceals, 

And the poor man dreams he feels 

Want and misery and cold. 

Dreams he too who rank would hold, 
Dreams who bears toils rough-ribbed hands, 
Dreams who wrong for wrong demands, 
And in fine throughout the earth 

All men dream, whate’er their birth, 
And yet no one understands. 

*Tis a dream that I in sadness 

Here am bound, the scorn of fate ; 

*Twas a dream that once a state 

I enjoyed of light and gladness. 

What is life? ’Tis but a madness. 
What is life ? A thing that seems, 

A mirage that falsely gleams, 

Phantom joy, delusive rest, 

Since is life a dream at best, 

And even dreams themselves are dreams. 


These few verses are sufficient to show how the spirit of the 
poet shines out through the second version, and through all 
those of the same translator. 

Without doubt translations of Calderon would be attended 
with far greater success, and more widely called for, if the 
poet was better understood. The fault is not in the literature 
itself, but in the unappreciative minds of those to whom it is 
offered; and in many cases the want of appreciative power is 
their misfortune rather than their fault. For no one can 
understand Calderon to the full unless he have Calderon’s 

‘faith. This accounts for the extraordinary verdict given by 
some otherwise competent critics, that he is not a philosophical 
poet, not even a great poet or a profound thinker.* Certainly 
the last assertion would fall to the ground if the critic who 
made the charge possessed the one key to the thoughts of the 
poet. Yet the German Protestant, Herr von Schack saw 
farther, catching with an impartial mind the spirit of the 
autos. We cannot refrain from adding a few of his words, as 
expressing the very opposite view to that in which Calderon’s 
title to profundity of thought is disputed. ‘In these autos,” 
says Schack, “we meet with an immense number of real 
allegorical figures, which are not only the representatives of 
ideas, but become in their turn individualities themselves, 


* Eg. Mr. George Henry Lewes. 
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which interest us in the most lively way by their being and 
action, their wills and their thoughts ; and metaphysics, with- 
out obtaining any independent value except at the cost of 
poetry, is brought into poetical intuition through the action 
itself. The creative power which is manifested in these — 
must excite astonishment . .. . only the most powerful fancy 
could sharply define and breathe life and soul into abstract 
deductions of thought; only the highest poetical creative 
power was able to give form and plastic roundness to what 
was outside the senses.” 

There is also a probability of under-estimating Calderon for 
those who without previous knowledge base their study upon 
his secular dramas. These are not his higher efforts, and are 
therefore no standard for measuring his genius. They may be 
amusing, or brilliant and interesting, but the mind of Cal- 
deron only opened freely and produced its best, in comparison, 
as religion entered into his work. In such dramas as “‘ Life is 
a Dream,” natural religion, if we may so call it, supplies the 
sublimity of thought. Rising to more definitely religious 
themes, the ‘‘ Purgatory of S. Patrick is full of poetry.” Wit- 
ness the prayer of Patrick in his slavery, beginning “ Great 
primeval cause of all,’”’ and telling how creation praises God. 


O’er the earth dost Thou not write 
In the characters of flowers 
Thy great goodness? And the air 
In reverberating thunder 

Does it not in fear and wonder 

Say, O Lord, that Thou art there ? 
Are not, too, Thy praises sung 

By the fire and water—each 
Dowered for this divinest speech, 
With tongue the wave, the flame with tongue. 
Here, then, in this lonely place 

I, O Lord, may better be, 

Since in all things I find Thee. 
Thou hast given to me the grace 

Of Obedience, Faith, and Fear ; 

As a slave then let me stay 

Or remove me where I may 

Serve Thee truly, if net here. 


Again the story of the.martyrs Chrysanthus and Daria is 

“ one entire and perfect chrysolite.”” And thus rising through 

the religious dramas, finding them becoming more admirable as 

they become more spiritual, we reach the autos where the poet 

and dramatist has reached his utmost height of excellence. 

Thus are his works an index of his mind and of his life. Both 
12 
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Lope de Vega and Calderon died peacefully in religion. But 
before Lope left the world for the sanctuary, we hear of his 
ne gon and his errors; but the few records of Calderon’s life 
ead us to believe that it was otherwise with him; that, in 
writing for many years as a dramatic poet, he did a great work, 
even if it were only in securing for his noble mind the posses- 
sion of the much-abused stage ; and then that he retired to the 
sanctuary to prepare for his end, and though he was sum- 
moned back to become a court chaplain, we may see in his 
autos the entire spirituality of his later years. We hear of 
Lope’s two marriages ; but there is no evidence that Calderon 
ever married. His dramas of passion are evanescent things, 
brilliant and intricate, but only for the hour; his painting of 
human love is thin and artificial ; it was only divine love that 
he expressed from his own heart, and the life of the higher 
world that called forth his energy and power. Hence, if we 
would measure his praise, let the measure be his religions, and 
not his secular dramas, since the former alone were his un- 
trammelled efforts, witten in truth con amore, and hence under 
his best inspiration. 

How great an effect these religious dramas had on later 
poetry may be traced in the works of the foremost poet of 
Germany, Goethe. Not only did he admire the genius of 
Calderon, but he actually permitted himself to be influenced 
by it, when he was laying the corner-stone of his fame in 
“* Faust.” How else can we explain the similarity not only 
of the general idea, but almost of the words in a passage near 
the beginning of that drama, and in one of Calderon’s. 
Faust in his “ musty room,” 


Where Heaven’s dear light itself doth pass 
But dimly through the painted glass ! 
Girt round with volumes thick with dust, 


takes down the Testament that he may render it faithfully 
‘in the lov’d accents of the German tongue.” Opening at 
S. John’s Gospel, he reads and muses, but cannot penetrate 
its mystery :— 

Tis writ, “ In the beginning was the Word !” 

I pause, perplex’d! Who now will help afford ? 

I cannot the mere word so highly prize, 

If by the spirit guided as I read, 

I must translate the passage otherwise. 

“In the beginning was the sense!” Take heed, 

The import of this primal sentence weigh, 

Lest your too hasty pen be led astray. 

Doth sense work all things and control the hour ? 
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*Tis writ, “In the beginning was the Power !” 
Thus should it stand ; yet while the words I trace, 
Tm warned again the passage to efface. 

The spirit aids ; from anxious scruples freed, 

I write, “In the beginning was the Deed !” 


In the first scene of “ The Two Lovers of Heaven,” Chry- 
santhus, reading the volume of the Scriptures, argues with 
himself over the same passage, determined, until it be ex- 

lained to him, to brood his whole life long over that mystery. 
We quoted one passage from this part as an example of asso- 
nante verse ; but he goes on much farther than Faust, pon- 
dering on ‘ the beginning,” on creation, until finally his whole 
reason is overthrown by the few words that are the centre of 
all theology, “and the Word was made Flesh.” He cries 
out to Heaven in pity to grant him some glimmer of light 
through these dark shadows; and then prays :— 


God or Word, whate’er Thou beest, 
Of Thyself the great beginner, 

Of Thyself the end, if, Thou 

Being Thyself beyond time’s sickle. 
Still in time the world didst fashion, 
If Thou’rt life, O living spirit, 

If Thou’rt light, my darkened senses 
With thy life and light enkindle. 


Unquestionably Goethe was indebted to the magnificent 
opening of this drama. Calderon, with whom the idea was 
original, cannot receive too much praise for its conception. 
The young Pagan, Chrysanthus, is led by this mysterious book 
to seek the wisdom of a solitary, who, unknown to him, is a 
Christian priest. Daria, on the other hand, is led to Chris- 
tianity through a similar path of mystery, proclaiming her 
readiness for the love of the Crucified, while yet a priestess of 
Diana she knows Him not :— . 


When of all mankind I knew 

One who felt a love so true 

As to give his life for me, 

Then until my own life fled, 

Him, with gratitude and pride, 
Were I sure that so He died 

I would love though He were dead. 


There is no more beautiful feature in this exquisite drama 
than the two mysterious paths by which Chrysanthus and 
Daria are drawn, as it were, irresistibly to the open arms of 
Him who is to unite them in one martyrdom. 
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Another poet who deeply admired, and in some instances 
copied Calderon, was Shelley. He himself acknowledged that 
he had borrowed from “ a most sublime passage in ‘ El Purga- 
torio de San Patricio.’”? Calderon’s stanza described the 
entrance to that unseen world into which a mortal enters in 
the drama to catch a glimpse of Hell, Purgatory, and 
Heaven :— 

See ye not here this rock some power secureth, 
That grasps with awful toil the hill-side brown, 
And with the very anguish it endureth 

Age after age seems slowly coming down ? 
Suspended there with effort it obscureth 

A mighty cave beneath, which it doth crown ; 
An open mouth the horrid cavern shapes, 
Wherewith the melancholy mountain gapes. 


The awful grandeur of mountain scenery was never more 
powerfully expressed in a few words. Calderon brings the 
same imagery into other dramas, and Shelley reproduces it in 
*‘ The Cenci,” act iii., scene 1. 


And in its depth there is a mighty rock 

Which has from unimaginable years 

Sustained itself with terror and with toil 

Over the gulf, and with the agony 

With which it clings seems slowly coming down. 
+ + « «+ « « « Beneath this crag, 

Huge as despair, as if in weariness, 

The melancholy mountain yawns. 


There are few who, after reading these two treatments of the 
same imagery, will not admit that here for once Calderon 
outshines even the rich and melodious-tongued Shelley. 

It is not surprising that the influence of the Spanish poet 
on French dramatists was very large. His comedies were 
borrowed, with many changes and adaptions, by Moliére, 
Corneille, le Sage, Boissy, and others, and by that means, 
much altered, they found their way to England. An adaption 
of one of them was played about a hundred years ago, in 
Garrick’s time, at Drury Lane. Nineteen years after, in 1789, 
it was revived; and when the storm was brooding over 
France, the playgoers of London, calmly bent on pleasure in a 
quiet capital, filled the same house to see Mrs. Kemble in the 
revived drama, much abridged, and called now “‘The Pannel,” 
9 from the Spanish of Don Pedro Calderon de la 

arca. 

Tn our own literature Cibber and Steele both borrowed from 
him ; and as for his success in other countries, his dramatic 
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works have found their way to almost every stage of Europe. 
Mr. MacCarthy tells us that when, but a few years ago, the 
Queen of rms died in the theatre at Stockholm, the enter- 
tainment of the night was one of Calderon’s dramas, and sin- 
gularly enough it was that one which proclaims that “ Life is 
a Dream.” 

It is a healthy sign for American literature, that beyond 
the Atlantic Calderon is admired. Appreciation of his works 
and falsified taste cannot go together; and wherever his 
highest efforts are understood and valued aright, it is a token 
that there is a genuine love of that literature which is at once 
of original merit, pure, simple, beautiful in its conceptions. 

Ir his works, especially in those dramas which we have 
selected for notice, we see another evidence of the often re- 
iterated fact that the drama is not necessarily, and by its own 
nature, opposed to religion. Unhappily it has become so per- 
verted that religious minds instinctively and justly shrink 
from it; but it is not the nature of the drama itself that has 
set it in the centre of the evil heart of the world. Drama- 
tic art had its birth in religion. In some sense the old 
Greek plays were religious, and the modern stage grew by 
slow degrees out of the mystery plays sanctioned by the 
Church in the Middle Ages. An example of what it might be 
when conducted with reverence and simplicity and devoted to 
its original object, and in its primeval purity, was the Passion 
Play of Ober-Ammergau, which bore witness to the world of 
the power, and irresistible beauty of dramatic art, when linked 
in humble worship with the true religious spirit. 

Again, we trace in the works of Calderon that everlasting 
truth which the voices of the ages are telling to the genera- 
tions of men. The truest art, the most lasting and resplendent 
beauty, whether in marble, or colour, or melody, or even in 
the living representations of life, is to be found where there 
is in the mind of their author the light of God, in his hand 
reverence, in his heart adoration. What is true of the labours 
of Calderon is no less true with regard to all other creations 
of human art. In proportion as they are illumined by the 
spirit of religion, they rise from a lower to a higher sublimity 
and beauty; till, when they become wholly unearthly, not 
only wedded to religion, but all spiritual aud transformed into 
worship, they have reached their utmost excellence, and while 
they look up only to God, they command the unsought ad- 
miration of men. 
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Art. V.—THE TRUE VIEW OF THE PROTESTANT 
REFORMATION. 


Rise and Growth of the Anglican Schism. By Nicnouas Sanver, D.D., 
sometime Fellow of New College, Oxford. Published A.D. 1585. 
With a Continuation of the History by the Rev. Ep. Risuton, B.A., 
of Brasenose College, Oxford. Translated, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Davip Lewis, M.A. London: Burns & Oates. 


N eminent French critic has remarked, ‘Ce qui frappe 
surtout dans la plupart des écrits historiques publiés a la 
fin de XVII° siécle, et pendant Je X VIII* siécle, c’est ’absence 
d’idées originales, de connaissance des hommes et des affaires.”’* 
This judgment is, we think, correct, and might be extended 
beyond the chronological limits which M. de Viel-Castel spe- 
cifies. With very few exceptions, the historians of the three 
centuries which ended with the French Revolution were hardly 
more than annalists. The births and marriages, wars and 
amours, deaths and burials of monarchs, the formal acts of 
public bodies, the occurrence of unusual physical phenomena, 
and the rearing of great public monuments, are the staple of 
their volumes. That any moral significance underlay the “ tale 
of sound and fury” which they related, that any great spiritual 
or intellectual movements ran through the ages, that any time- 
spirit informed the minds and shaped the acts of generations, 
were matters of which they never dreamed. History, treated 
as they treated it, is of little more human value than an old 
almanack. 
Perhaps it would be difficult to find a more signal illustration 
of the truth of these remarks than is supplied by the accounts 
received until almost within our own day, as satisfactory and 
complete, of the great moral, political, and religious revolution 
of the sixteenth century, commonly known as the Protestant 


* “T’Esprit moderne dans I’ Histoire,” par M. L. de Viel-Castel. “Revue 
des deux Mondes,” vol. lx. p. 1023. The single exception M. de Viel- 
Castel allows to his remark is Voltaire. ‘ Personne avant lui,” he writes, 
‘‘n’avait su a ce point fondre le récit des événements avec le tableau des 
meeurs et des usages, montrer la différence des temps, les progrés de la 
civilisation, peindre a grands traits, presque toujours avec verité, la phy- 
sionomie des personnages remarquables, faire comprendre les ressorts de la 
erm les mobiles réels de révolutions les plus importantes, éviter les 
rg = dont les passions et la crédulité encombrent l’histoire ” 

p- 1024). 
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Reformation. If any one period in modern history more than 
another deserves the exercise of that “large discourse, looking 
before and after,” which is man’s highest intellectual preroga- 
tive, if any period requires, for its true comprehension, a patient 
application of the philosophic mind, a search into hidden causes, 
the investigation of the connection of event with event, the use of 
analysis, comparison, deduction, it is surely the half-century that 
witnessed the breaking up of the system under which Europe had 
so long existed as a spiritual commonwealth, and the introduc- 
tion of a new order. To view it as an isolated event—even 
with a true knowledge of its facts—is, almost certainly, to mis- 
understand it. A correct appreciation of it is only possible 
after careful study of the times which precede and follow it. 
It was the child of that earlier period, the bodying forth and 
manifestation to the world of the ideas which had been maturing 
through centuries; and from it came the succeeding age, in 
which those ideas were to run their course. Fully to compre- 
hend it, neither its causes nor its effects must be overlooked. 
It is perhaps worth while to trace, in such outline as our limits 
will allow, what its actual meaning and true significance, if thus 
judged of, would seem to be. 

The great broad facts which stand out regarding the first 
half of the sixteenth century, as we may roughly reckon the 
Reformation period, are these. At its beginning Europe was 
morally and religiously one vast territory owning the jurisdic- 
tion and reverencing the person of a High Priest, the depositary 
and interpreter of the Christian law: the sway of common 
principles was acknowledged; the same standard of right and 
wrong was received ; Christendom had a real existence as one 
body, and of this body the Church was the conscience, the voice 
of the Unseen Judge, the oracle of those unwritten, unchange- 
able divine laws,—ayparra as the tragic 
poet speaks—the sanctions of which are in the hearts of the 
individual men whose aggregate makes up human society. 

At the end of these four or five decades all this is changed. 
Half Europe has been torn away from the spiritual common- 
wealth, and has exchanged its old political and religious 
organization for a new, in which the authority of the common 
Father at the centre of the Christian world is no longer recog- 
nized, and the conscience, under the influence of the doubts 
cast upon the prime principles of truth and justice, is weakened 
in private life and becomes inoperative in public. The rest of 
Europe maintains its profession of allegiance to the Apostolic 
Chair; but, even here, the new ideas bear fruit, in the impair- 
ment of the ecclesiastical authority and a corresponding increase 
in the power of material force. 
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These are the two great facts which mark the eve and the 
morrow of the Reformation. And if we descend the stream of 
time, and follow the course of the spiritual history of Europe 
to our own day, we shall find it steadily tending in one direc- 
tion, the result being the elimination of a supernatural standard 
from human society and the unchecked domination of nume- 
rical superiority and brute strength. In Catholic countries the 
Sovereign Pontiff, although still ostensibly honoured as the herald 
of the moral law and the champion of the sacred and‘ inde- 
feasible rights of conscience, exercised less and less influence, 
until, as the last century drew to its close, we find his office, with 
its high prerogatives, little more than magni nominis umbra in 
the European system. In Protestant nations, the ecclesiastical 
power was absolutely subordinated to or completely merged in 
the secular, and the spiritualty became wholly Erastian,—a sort 
of department of moral police, to be directed and employed by 
the State at its will, for the maintenance of public order. The 
consequence has been that the faint shadow of a public con- 
science, fitfully haunting the world for atime after the breaking 
up of Catholic Unity, has disappeared. Not the will of God, 
but political expediency, is openly recognized as the rule of 
public action. ‘To make two blades of grass grow where one 
grew before,” is held to be the highest mission of the statesman. 


The old idea of a Christian polity is discarded. As Lamennais 
has remarked— 


Aprés dix-huit cent ans de combats et de triomphe, le Christianisme 
éprouve enfin le méme sort que son fondateur. Cité, pour ainsi dire, a 
comparaitre non par devant un proconsul, mais devant le genre humain 
tout entier, on l’interroge, ‘ Es-tu roi? est-il vrai, comme on t’en accuse, 
que tu prétendes régner sur nous?’ ‘C’est vous-méme qui l’avez dit,’ 
_ repondit-il, ‘ Oui, je suis roi, je régne sur les intelligences en les éclairant, - 

sur les cceurs, en réglant leurs mouvements, et jusqu’a leurs désirs ; je 
régne sur la société par mes bienfaits. Le monde était enseveli dans les 
ténébres de l’erreur: je suis venu lui apporter la vérité ; voila mon titre ; 
quiconque aime la vérité m’écoute.’ Mais déja ce mot n’a plus aucun 
sens pour une raison pervertie ; il est nécessaire qu’on le lui explique: 
*Qu’est-ce que la vérité?’ demande le juge distrait et stupide : et sans 
attendre la réponse, il sort, déclare qu’il ne trouve rien de condamnable 
dans l’accusé, et le livre avec indifférence 4 la multitude, pour en faire son 
jouet et bientot sa victime.* 


Again the cry goes out, “No king but Cesar.” Protes- 
tantism, little as its author intended it, by substituting a book 
for a living voice, installed the human reason, which in the vast 


* De la Mennais’ “ Essai sur I’Indifférence,” Int., p. 27. 
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majority of cases is but another name for the human will,* in 
the place of conscience. Hence the alleged right of every man 
to believe anything or nothing, as he thinks fit, without moral 
responsibility ; hence the so-called “ freedom of thought ” 
which has issued in the conclusion that absolute truth is 
unattainable, each man having his ideal, but no man knowing 
certainly of anything except as revealed by appearances; and 
hence the last development of Rationalistic philosophy in the 
apotheosis of the State, which, according to the Apostolic pre- 
diction, “ adversatur et extollitur supra omne quod dicitur eus 
aut quod collitur, ita ut in templo Dei sedeat, ostendeus se tan- 
quam sit Deus.+ 

Such is the goal which has been reached under the guidance 
of the Reformers and their spiritual successors. Men have 
passed through phase after phase of negation, morality, God, 
nay their own existence disappearing in the “ vast shipwreck of 
all truth and of all virtue,” { until this only remains, that “ the 
State is the sole power: that it claims unlimited obedience ; 
that it walks roughshod over the human conscience, because it 
knows no conscience; it knows only of beings modified by 
phenomena. ... . It is the “present God,” at whose bidding 
every man must surrender his profession, his home, his convic- 
tion, for the State is the only; and the only possible possessor 


of right.”§ Let us now turn to the period which preceded the 


* Warburton has remarked, with equal pungency and truth, “The 
common definition of man is false: he is not a reasoning animal : the best 
you can predicate of him is that he is an animal capable of reason, and 
this too we take upon old tradition.” And he adds, “ 1t has not been my 
fortune yet to meet, I won’t say with any one man, but I may safely 
swear with any one order of men, who ever did reason.”— Correspondence 
with Hurd, Let. lxxxvii. 

+ Epis. B. Pauli ad Thess, Secunda, c. ii. 

De la Mennais, L’Indifférence,” &c., Int., p. 22. 

§ We quote from an admirable paper of Mr.Allies,—a reproduction of a 
speech delivered by him before the Catholic Union—published in the 
“Catholic Union Gazette” of February, 1876. Mr. Allies’ argument is 
so clearly conceived, and so powerfully stated, that we venture to sub- 
join the following portion of it:—“The new German Empire is acting 
upon principles as distinct as those of the Christian Church, and their 
exact antagonist. I proceed to explain my words. The contest, of which 
Germany is the focus, is not of sudden incidence, nor of transient cause. 
It is the summing up of a long antagonism which has at length come 
forth to the full light of day. The whole intellect of Northern, that is, 
of un-Catholic Germany, has been led captive by the leading principle of 
Kant’s Philosophy. Kant himself was the successor of Hume, of Spinoza, 
and of Descartes. His mind had gone through their alembique. He is 
himself an Epigonus of a long Protestant tradition. Judge, then, what 
his Epigoni, the men of the present day, must be. The principle to which 
I refer is this: Kant laid down that all truth which the human mind can 
reach can only be relative, not absolute. He held that the human mind 
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“‘ Reformation,” and in which we may trace its germs and rudi- 
ments. It has been truly said that the history of Christianity 
is the “ history of a certain principle of universal empire, 


can only deal with phenomena. That as to these the conception it formed 
of them by the process of abstraction was really only a modification of 
the mind itself. But if this is the case with regard to all things of which 
we obtain knowledge by the senses—if we cannot prove that they have 
any existence independent of ourselves—much more is this the case with 
regard to all those things which are the proper objects of the intellect, all 
universals, Noumena ; in fact, the whole world of spirit—As to these our 
conception—the conception of beings whose whole thought runs in the 
groove of time and space—is relative only—ourselves modified in a par- 
ticular way—and no more. This is the grand discovery of the Criticism 
of Pure Reason, and it has passed into every system of German philosophy ; 
it has filtered through Fichte, and Schelling, and Hegel and Herbart, and 

‘ Schopenhauer, down to that ultimus Germanorum—Hartmann, in his 
‘Philosophy of the Unknown,’ which has gone through seven editions in 
two ponderous volumes, at Berlin. But you will see at once the first and 
chief deduction from this principle. If manis a being who can have 
no certainty that there is spirit—if his conception of spirit is only a modi- 
fication of himself—Philosophy has no longer any object. For Noumena 
are the proper objects of Philosophy. All the truths of the Natural 
Order—as truths, independent of man, eternal, unchangeable—are swept 
away. God, as we know Him by reason, mounting to Him from the 
creature, as the First Cause, has no existence independent of ourselves ; 
for our very conception, hemmed in by the necessary conditions of time 
and space, is but a portion of ourselves. But this false principle, which 
sweeps away all the truths of the Natural Order, tie spiritual being of 
man, and God the Creator and Father of Spirits, destroys @ fortiori every 
part and parcel of the Supernatural Order. It is labour lost to talk to 
men of the Incarnation, who do not believe in spirit—to proclaim a future 
life with its magnificent rewards and its endless retribution, to those for 
whom God is a creation of a conception itself uutrustworthy. 

“Now it is a fact to be deplored with a never-ending lamentation, that 
the noble intellect of the German race is fallen in large part a victim to 
such—I cannot call it Philosophy, but absolute impotence of Philosophy 
—as this. Butso itis. Every false system at present in vogue rests upon 

. this impotence of the human mind to attain certitude asto Noumena. It 
is the very heart of one of the last and most miserable of them—Positivism. 

“ What is new in the situation is this. For the first time I think in 
human affairs—but certainly for the first time in the eighteen centuries of 
the Christian Church—a great Government has made itself the organ of this 
unbelief. It lies at the bottom of the proscription of the Church by the 
May Laws. For what remains to people who deny the certainty of the whole 
Supernatural Order, and of the Natural Order also, except so far as it re- 
gards phenomena, reducing that certitude even in the case of phenomena 
to be merely relative? This remains: that the State is the sole power ; 
that it claims unlimited obedience; that it walks roughshod over 
the human conscience, because it knows no conscience; it knows only 
of beings modified by phenomena, not of beings who live upon truth and 
worship sanctity, and suffer for what they believe, because they know 
with the certitude of faith that it is true, hope for its enjoyment, and love 
it as the fairest of ali things. The seat of the German Government is 
Berlin ; and that is a city of which the ‘Times,’ an unsuspected witness, 

writing six years ago, before the war, said, that though the accommodation 
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repressed and thwarted by circumstances ”’: * “ universal empire 
without earthly arms; temporal pretensions without temporal 
sanction ; a claim to rule without the power to enforce; a 
continual tendency to acquire, with a continual exposure to 
be dispossessed ; greatness of mind with weakness of body. 
What will be the fortune of such an empire in the world? .. . 
The world is strong ; men of the world have arms of the world; 
they have swords; they have armies; they have prisons; they 
have chains, they have wild passions. The Church has 
none of these, and yet it claims a right to rule, direct, rebuke, 
exhort, denounce, condemn.” + These are the two antagonists 
which are ever arrayed against each other throughout the 
long drama of human history. The conflict between the 
flesh and the Spirit, the secular and the ecclesiastical, tle 
powers of this world and the powers of the world to come, 
is perennial. The Middle Ages exhibit this conflict in a 
peculiarly simple and striking form. The condition of society 
then was less complex and artificial, and men’s minds were not 
confused as to the real point at issue. Whether the contest 
was between William Rufus and S. Anselm; between Henry 
IV. and S. Gregory VII.; between Philip the Fair and Boni- 
face VIII., Europe knew that the question at stake was nothing 
less than this—whether the spiritual should be subject to the 
temporal, Christ to Cesar, the Church to the State—whether 


provides only for 25,000 out of a population of 800,000, most of the churches 
are invariably empty ; and of which country it says, that every man of 
intellect is a Rationalist ; so that in the country of Luther not a single man 
can be found who believes as much Christian truth as Luther, after his 
apostasy, believed. The cause, then, of that combat with the Church which 
the new German empire has taken up, and to prosecute which it has revoked 
its constitution, confiscated the liberties which the Church actually enjoyed, 
and imposed upon every Christian minister a course of Pantheism in one 
of its state-ruled universities, the cause in my belief is that infidelity which 
again is rooted in the false philosophy embraced generally by the culti- 
vated classes. 

“In the eyes of all these men who have lost belief in the Christian 
God, nay, in any God, and in their own souls, the State is ‘the Present 
God,’ to whom alone obedience is due: blood is due on the field of battle, 
conscience is subject in the daily home. At the bidding of this ‘ Present 
God,’ every man must surrender his profession, his home, his conviction, 
for the State is the only and the only possible possessor of right. Well has 
it been said that sucha system from above is atheism, from below tyranny. 
But in the conflict of this trial the Church now stands in Germany, and 
- the issue of it depends how the Church will stand in the coming 

jurope.’ 

* J. H. Newman’s “ Sermons on Subjects of the Day,” p. 100, new ed. 

+ Ibid., p. 200. 

t “Caro enim concupiscit adversus spiritum : spiritus autem adversus 
carnem: hee enim sibi invicem adversantur.”—Kp. B. Pauli ad Galat., 
v.17. 
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European society should be Christian or not. For a time the 
Church triumphed and won for the human race benefits of 
which it has never been wholly deprived :* but during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries her influence gradually de- 
clined, her liberties steadily disappeared, the secular power 
constantly and successfully infringed upon her prerogatives, 
exceeded the checks and limits she had placed upon it, and set 
aside her jurisdiction. F. Newman observes :— 


This period was the most disastrous and melancholy in the internal 
history of the Church of any that can be named. It was that miserable 
period which directly prepared the way for Protestantism. [There was] 
resistance to the Pope’s authority on the part of the states of Europe 
generally. ... There were scandals among Bishops and Priests, as well as 
heresy and insubordination. As to the Pontiffs who filled the Holy See 
during that period, I will say no more than this, that it did not please 
the good Providence of God to raise up for His Church such heroic men 
as S. Leo, of the fifth, and S. Gregory of the eleventh century.t 


It is a subject upon which a Catholic writer would gladly say 
no more. The state of the world, as Ranke has pointed out, 


was directly hostile to the Papal domination. . . . The civil power would 
no longer acknowledge any higher authority. The Popes no longer find 
allies in the middle classes. Their interference is resolutely repelled by 
princes and legislative bodies. 


It is true that when the great schism had been definitively © 
healed, the Papacy put on the semblance of* its former great- 
ness, and the Pontiff was 


once more the object of the highest reverence and of universal obedience. 
The Emperor still continued to lead his palfrey. . . . In the North the 


* M. Avenel, in the “ Journal des Savants” (1856, p. 541), remarks :— 
“La véritable grandeur, la gloire légitime de Grégoire VII., est d’avoir 
su élever une digue infranchisable aux entreprises ambitieuses et injustes 
du pouvoir laique sur la puissance spirituelle, et d’étre parvenu 4 sauver 
celle-ci de Voppression qui la menacait.” Quoted by M. de l’Epinois, 
‘Critiques et Réfutations,” p. 97. M.del’Epinois adds that Gregory, 
“tout en reconnaissant la distinction des deux puissances en des termes 
formels a été amené, par l’excés de la réaction a dépasser les justes limites 
et a trop subordonner le pouvoir temporel au pouvoir spirituel.” But, he 
continues, “qu’importe si l’idée ait triomphé autrement que ne pensait 
Grégoire VII.: l’essentiel est que, l’idée ait triomphé, et, je repéte, elle a 
pang ge dans son expression juste, qui était d’assurer la liberté de l’Eglise.” 
So M. Guizot, in his second lecture on the General History of Civilisation 
in Europe, maintains with much force that the separation between the 
temporal and spiritual powers, laid down by the Church, is the source of 
liberty of conscience. . 

+ “ Hist. Sketch,” vol. i. (“ Lectures on the Turks,” &c.), pp. 139-142. 

} Ranke’s “ Popes of Rome,” book i. ¢. i. sec. iv. 
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Peter’s penny was regularly levied. At the jubilee of 1450 countless 
pilgrims from all lands sought the “steps of the Apostles.” An eye- 
witness describes them as coming like swarms of bees or flocks of 
migratory birds. Yet, spite of all these appearances, the old relations no 
longer existed. . . . Other mterests agitated the world. . . . The papacy 
soon came to be regarded in a political point of view. The pretensions of 
kings were infinitely higher than they had been at any preceding period.* 


This, according to Ranke, was the condition into which 
Europe had come at the period which preceded the Reformation 
drew to its close, and there can be no question of the facts as 
he states them; the evidence for them is incontestable. We 
may, of course, give them what name and interpretation we 
please. We may speak of them as indicating the loss by the 
world in a great measure of the supernatural principles of the 
Middle Ages,t+ or we may regard them as a testimony of the 
“incipient revolt of Intellect against spiritual despotism.” t 
But whatever terminology we choose to adopt, it is abundantly 
clear that, at the end of the fifteenth century, there was 
“throughout all Christendom, in the south as well as in the 
north, a general struggle to curtail the rights of the Pope.” § 

We have glanced briefly at the consequents and antecedents 
of the Reformation. We now proceed to view that event in 
the light thus shed upon it. Our limits will oblige us to con- 
fine our remarks to our own country. But what is true of the 
English Protestant Reformation is true, in many respects, of 
the foreign. The movement was European; and, widely as 
the history of its progress differs in the several countries, its 
spirit was the same everywhere. Its very essence lies in this: 
not that some portions of Christian doctrine were rejected ; 
not that the goods of the Church were spoiled, and the holy 
and beautiful homes of religion destroyed or profaned; not 
that her sacred offices were mutilated and her mystic rites cast 
aside; but that her divine voice was stifled by the rejection of 
the Supreme Pontifical Head through whom she speaks. The 
peculiarity of the English Reformation is the bold usurpation 
of the whole authority of that Head by the civil power. “It 
was the very idea of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth to put 
the supremacy in his single person; his confirmation alone 
gives their force to canon or dogma according to this idea. 
In short, the clavis potentize and the clavis scientie—the uni- 
versal power of government in Christ’s Church; the power to 
rule, to distribute, suspend, or restore jurisdiction ; and the 


* Ranke’s “ Popes of Rome.” 

+ Dalgairn’s “ Holy Communion,” p. 225. , 

t Hemans’s “ Medieval Christianity and Sacred Art,” p. 527. 
§ Ranke’s “ Popes of Rome,” ubi supra, | 
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power to define verities of the faith and to interpret Holy 
Scripture . . . has descended on the shoulders of the kings 
- and queens of England. . . . The actual bond of the existence 
of the Church of England, her characteristic as a religious 
communion, that which makes her a whole, is the right of the 
civil power to be the supreme judge of her doctrine.”* 
That this is the inner meaning, the very “form” of the 
English Reformation, the most learned and candid of Anglican 
writers have admitted ;+ and the Church of England has ever 
felt it. In its slavish adulation of “ Sacred Charles the 
Second, Sacred George the Fourth, and other Sacred Charleses, 
Jameses, Georges, and Defenders of the Faith”; { in its monstrous 
doctrine of the divine right of kings; in its consistent oppo- 
sition, happily unavailing, to the preservation and extension of 
the ancient liberties of England; in its abject submission to 
the secular authority, which “ uses for its own purposes the 
slave it has dishonoured,’§—from Cranmer to Laud, from Laud 
to Tillotson, from Tillotson to Tait,—its spirit is ever the same. 
Its oracle is an Act of Parliament; not truth, but what its 
lords deem expediency, is the standard by which its highest 
courts judge ; ceremonies are matters of indifference to it; the 
most fundamental doctrines of religion it is willing to treat as 
open questions. There is but one dogma upon which it has 


ever spoken plainly and without ambiguity ; one tenet which it 
rightly reckons its palladium, and jealously guards against the 
profane. It is the doctrine of the royal supremacy—the only 
doctrine, as Mr. Maskell thinks, || which it teaches. 


* Allies “See of S. Peter,” p. 54 (3rd ed.). 

+ Nor have they thought that the admission required extenuation. 
Thus Prof. Blunt, in a work which was long, and ibly is still, the 
text-book on the subject at Cambridge, writes: ‘In transferring the 
supremacy from the Pope to the King, the Church of England did not act 
unadvisedly. Nothing could be more inexpedient for the good govern- 
ment of the country or its spiritual improvement, than that there should 
be in it two sovereign heads ; and how was the inconvenience to be avoided, 
except by making one and the same person, in all causes, ecclesiastical as 

_well as civil, supreme?” (‘ Sketch of Reformation in England,” 18th ed., 
p- 131.) It is difficult to know what sense Prof. Blunt attached in this 
passage to the word “ unadvisedly.” Itis notorious as a matter of fact, that 
the act of Convocation which he had in view was extorted by the penalties 
of premunire hanging over the heads of the clergy. The subject is exhaus- 
tively discussed in an article contributed to this Review by Dr. Lingard in 
May, 1840; and there is a good popular account of it in Green’s “Short 
History of the English People,” p. 329 (1st ed.). The last free act of the 
old spiritualty of England was their petition, in 1554, for reconciliation 
with the Holy See. 

Carlyle, “ Latter Day, Pamphlets,” p. 220. 
Newman’s “ Ang. Difficulties,” p. 164 (4th ed.). 
|| See his very able pamphlet, “ Protestant Ritualists.” 
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The royal supremacy, then, is the central idea of the 
Anglican Reformation. Among the many scenes of horror 
and sacrilege which fill the annals of that period there is one 
which may be regarded as typical. It stands out before us in 
bold relief, its lesson unmistakably written upon it, and indi- 
cates the true significance of the whole movement. The 
destruction and pillage of the shrine which had so long been 
the chief treasure and glory of the metropolitan cathedral and 
the central point of English devotion; the burning of those 
sacred bones, 


Religione Patrum multos servata per annos ; 


the mock trial of the “ holy blissful martyr,” and the decree 
made in the council, “ that any one who should either keep his 
feast, or mention him in his prayers, or call him a saint at all, 
or suffer his name to remain in the calendar, should be treated 
as a capital offender,’”* were something more than a mani- 
festation of the unscrupulous greed and uncontrollable fury of 
Henry VIII. The king was redressing, after his manner, a 
quarrel of nearly four hundred years’ standing. It was by no 
accident that S. Thomas of Canterbury was especially obnoxious 
to his wrath, nor is it by an accident that the modern apolo- 
gist of the tyrant finds congenial occupation in vilifying the 
martyr. The saint, confronting the Second Henry boldly with 
a “non licet,” had purchased with his blood the triumph for a 
time of the principle which it was the especial mission of the 
Eighth Henry to overthrow. The faithful prelate, giving his 
life for the liberties of the Church, and like the True Pastor 
Bonus Himself, conquering in death, was a meet object for the 
hatred of the destroyer of those liberties, when the years had 
passed away, and the measure of our iniquities was full. 

Still the scene witnessed in Canterbury Cathedral on that 
August day in 1538, with its deep meanings, occurring as it 
did in the midst of a Catholic people, is a portentous pheno- 
menon. The sudden falling away of a whole nation from the 
unity of the faith in which it had dwelt for well-nigh a thousand 
years, is an event so terrible and so strange that the mind casts 
about for an explanation. The explanation is suggested by 
what we have said of the events and tendencies of the two 
preceding centuries. But we shall offer yet a few remarks in 
further elucidation of it. We observe, then, that the authority 
exercised by the Tudor sovereigns was such both in kind and 
degree, as it is very difficult for us, in these days, adequately to 
conceive of. “The prerogative was absolute,’ writes Mr. 


* Sander’s “ Rise and Progress,” &c., p. 142. 
VOL. XxIX.—NO. [New Series.] K 
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Brewer, “both in theory and practice. . . . Government was 
identified with the will of the Sovereign, his word was law for 
the conscience as well as the conduct of his subjects... . 
Any wrong, any injustice, any royal violation of the law, how- 
ever flagrant, was a more tolerable evil than disobedience or 
opposition to the will of the prince, however just or sacred the 
cause. For that, in the temper of the times, people had no 
sympathy; the will of the prince, however expressed, as 
Romanist or Protestant, in passing the Six Articles or behead- 
ing More, in divorcing Queen Katherine or marrying Anna 
Boleyn, was to be respected. Innocence itself was to plead 
guilty, or suffer as guilty if the king required it.”* Again, 
the patrimony of the Crown was immense, and the servility 
of Parliament, together with the system of forced loans and 
benevolences, rendered its pecuniary resources almost limitless.+ 
And this vast power was practically without check or limitation. 
The wars of the barons had swept away the old nobility, who, 
in the absence of constitutional restraints, kept down the exten- 
sion of the royal prerogative, and the new race of ministers 
were the mere creatures of the Sovereign, usually taken from a 
low rank in life, flourishing in his smile, annihilated by his 
frown, made or unmade at his will or caprice. How utterly 
subservient Parliament was to the royal pleasure, how destitute 
of any spark of the spirit of freedom, how void of any, even 
the slightest, feeling for the liberties of the subject, a glance 
at the statute-book is sufficient to show. Its functions were 
confined to registering the edicts of the Sovereign and voting 
the supplies which he required.{ Nor was the power of the 
monarch tempered by a force which in our day is of great 
influence even in despotic countries. ‘ Public opinion ” can 
hardly be said to have existed in the days of the Tudors. It is 
not easy for us, living in this nineteenth century, when every 
one reads his newspaper, and judges according to his ability of 


* Brewer's “Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic,” &c., vol. ii. 
part i. eclxxiv. 

+ “ The king had the entire and exclusive centrol of the money paid into 
the Exchequer. The country was called upon for loans and subsidies, 
and the Parliament determined the amount; but it never presumed to 
regulate the expenditure of the money so collected, or even dictate how it 
should be applied.”—Ibid., exciii. 

“The king was the only representative of the nation, Parliament was 

little more than an institution for granting subsidies and regulating the 
duties on hats and caps. No ambassador or political agent cared in thé 
least what Parliament might or might not think of his conduct. 
His sole object was to please the king and perhaps his minister. ... . 
The entire personality of the nation was wrapped up in the king.”— 
Brewer’s “ Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic,” &c., vol. ii. part i. 
p- Lxv. (pref.). 
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“ quidquid agunt homines,” really to understand a condition of 
society in which the meagreness of the facilities for inter- 
communication barred the generation of popular feeling, and 
no journals existed for its expression. Rumour was doubtless a 
political power, which sometimes aroused men to action in a 
sort of explosive way: “a pipe,” as the poct terms it, 


Blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures ; 
And of so easy and so plain a stop, 

That the blunt monster with uncounted heads, 
The still discordant wavering multitude, 

Can play upon it. 


But as a popular safeguard it was almost valueless. Thé 
force most resembling the public opinion of these days was 
that which had been wielded by the ecclesiastical order. 
Human society, as we have pointed out, was then held to have 
a conscience, and of that conscience the Church was the keeper. 
The pulpits of England in Catholic times, discharged some 
of the functions which the newspapers have now assumed, 
and—incalculable difference—discharged them in the name 
of God, “ preaching to the people daily, weekly, admonish- 
ing kings themselves, advising peace or war, oe 
moral encouragement, consolation, edification.”* ut im 
the days of Henry VIII. this force had well-nigh ceased 
to act as a check upon the authority of the Crown. Mr. 
Brewer dates its total extinction as a barrier upon arbit 

power at the death of Wolsey.t By the end of the fifteenth 
century, the Church in England, as well as in the rest of 
Europe, was in the most deplorable condition. There is only 
too much evidence that multitudes of Christians lived in almost 
total ignorance of the doctrines, and in almost complete neglect 
of the duties of their faith. The Pater Noster and Ave Maria 
formed the sum of the knowledge of their religion possessed 
by many, and many passed through the world without receiv- 
ing any Sacrament but that of Baptism. The clergy, from 


* “The true Church of England at this moment lies in the editors of 
its newspapers. These preach to the people daily, weekly, admonishing 
kings themselves, advising peace or war with an authority which only 
the first Reformers, and a nano class of Popes were possessed of ; 
inflicting moral censure, imparting moral encouragement, consolation, 
edification, in all ways diligently administering the discipline of the 
Church. It may be said too that in private disposition the new preachers 
somewhat resemble the Mendicant Friars of old ; outwardly full of holy 
zeal ; inwardly not without stratagem and hunger for terrestrial things.” 
—Carlyle, ‘‘ Miscellaneous Essays,” vol. ii. p. 114. 

t+ “Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of 
Henry VIII.,” vol. ii. part i. p. eclxxiii. (pref.). 
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the head downwards, had fallen from their high estate. The 
religious had lost their first fervour, and among the secular 
the corruption of life was great and general. The saintly © 
Pope Adrian VI. has left on record * his conviction that the 
troubles in the Church which he was called upon to face, 
had arisen propter peccata hominum, maxime sacerdotum et 
Ecclesiz prelatorum. Even in the Holy See itself, he sadly 
acknowledges, there had been for many years past, multa 
abominanda, abusus in spiritualibus, excessus in mandatis et 
omnia denique in perversum mutata. It was these things that 
had stirred the heroic spirit of Savonarola, and had led him to 
enter upon his Apostolate at Florence, which, obscured as it 
was by many touches of human error and passion, was yet so 
noble a testimony to the truth that it may well endear his 
memory to us, as it did to S. Philip Neri. It was these things 
that imspired many another devout soul with passionate indig- 
nation and a burning zeal for the purification of the temple of 
God, a zeal which too often, not being according to knowledge, 
nor tempered by charity, nor moderated by obedience, led to 
disastrous issues, and the exterior darkness which is beyond the 
one Fold of Christ. It would be disingenuous to deny, and 
Catholics are not concerned to deny it, that in some who after- 
wards became of evil fame as heresiarchs, there was originally 
true Christian fervour. It must not be forgotten that in most 
Continental countries Protestantism was not merely a political 
movement, it was often found in connection with strong reli- 
gious impulses. Méhler does not hesitate to say (he is speaking 
especially of Germany) that “it arose partly from the oppo- 
sition to much that was undeniably bad and defective in the 
Church.”’+ That opposition had two issues. Working honestly 
and faithfully within the limits prescribed by authority, in the 
highest sense a “ vis temperata,” it led to the true Reformation 
effected by the Council of Trent. Allying itself with the 
spirit of disobedience, disregarding the guidance of that celes- 
tial wisdom which is “ pacifica,” it resulted in the apostasy of 
millions; vis consili expers mole sua ruit. It is true that in 
the Anglican Reformation, under Henry VIII. it is impossible 
to trace any religious motive,t for it will hardly be pretended 
now that the plunderers of the monasteries were animated by 


* In his letter to his legate Chieragato, as to which see Pallavicino, 
1. ii. c. vii. The original of the letter is given in “Fasciculus Rerum 
expetendarum et fugiendarum,” printed in 15365. 

t “Symbolik,” p. 9, 5th edition. 

tT “Of those who had any mgs share in bringing the Reforma- 
tion” in England “about, Ridley was, perhaps, the only person who did 
not consider it a mere political job,” and “ Ridley did not play a very 
prominent part.”—Macaulay, “ Works,” vol. v. p. 172. 
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godly zeal for the correction of abuses. But the lax and 
scandalous lives too often led by the clergy, had tended 
greatly to weaken ecclesiastical influence; and under the 
second Tudor the priesthood had sunk very low in public 
esteem. We have already seen how allegiance to the common 
Father of the Christian family had decayed throughout Europe 
generally. In England it had faded to a mere shadow,* and 
with it the liberties of the Church, of which it was the main 
stay, had dwindled away. The difference between Thomas a 
Becket and Thomas Cranmer is the measure of the change 
which had come over the spiritualty of this country between 
the period of the Angevins and the period of the Tudors. 

-To sum up what we have said in the last few pages. The 
power of the Crown under Henry VIII. was immense, and no 
restraint upon that power had any real existence; the old 
aristocracy was broken; neither constitutional checks nor 
public opinion had come into being; the authority of the 
Church, as the expression of the public conscience, was 
paralyzed; the long contest which had lasted from the Nor- 
man conquest, between the spiritual and temporal power, 
having at last ended in the abject abasement of the former. 
It was the opportunity of Czsarism, and it was used to the 
full. ‘The royal supremacy,” we are using the words of 
Mr. Brewer, “ was now to triumph after years of effort, appa- 
rently fruitless and often purposeless. That which had been 
present to the English mind for centuries was now to come 
forward in a distinct consciousness, armed with a power that 
nothing could resist. Yet, that it should come forth in such a 
form is marvellous. All events had prepared the way fer the 
king’s temporal supremacy ; opposition to Papal authority was 
familiar to men, but a spiritual supremacy, an ecclesiastical 
headship, as, it separated Henry VIII. from all his prede- 
cessors by an immeasurable interval, so was it without pre- 
cedent and at variance with all tradition.” + 


* See Mr. Brewer’s very able account of the affairs of Dr. Standish, in 
1515. Mr. Brewer observes, “the notions that the royal supremacy leapt 
full armed from the brains of wr | VIILI., that the clergy were irrespon- 
sible, even in spiritual matters, or that the Pope could dictate from Rome 
to the Sovereign of this country—at least to Henry VII. or Henry VIII., 
beyond what those princes were willing to allow, ... are idle phan- 
toms... In the reign of Henry VIII. the Papal authority had ceased 
to be more than a mere form, a decorum to be observed.”—“ Letters and 
Papers,” &c., vol. ii. part i. p. cexxvi. (pref.). 

+ Brewer’s ‘Letters and State Papers,” &c., vol. i. p. cvii. (pref.). 
This point has been well drawn out in the following passage of Mr. Allies’ 
“See of Peter,” p. 38 :— 

“The difference between the regale, as exercised by the earlier or later 
Norman princes, and that supremacy which was settled on the Crown in 
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Such is the general view of our great religious Revolution 
in the sixteenth century, which seems to us to be the true one. 
It is needless to say that it is not the view taken by any of 
the older schools of historians.. Two theories of the Anglican 
Reformation have obtained in the popular mind. The one, 
common among Catholics, proposes as a sufficient explanation 
of it the fury of Henry VIII. at the refusal of the Pope to 
allow him to exchange a faded consort of forty-three for the 
fresh charms of beauty still in its teens,* just as the religious 
revolt in Germany is referred to the anger of the Augustinian 
monks, because the preaching of Leo X.’s pardons was com- 
mitted to the Dominicans. No doubt weighty authorities may 
be quoted for the position that the Reformation in Germany 
was accelerated by scandals attending the sale of indulgences. 
Niebuhr was of opinion that it might have been retarded for a 


1559, is a difference not of degree but of kind. There are a vast number of 
mixed causes in which the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction may seem 
to come in contact, and in which, unless wisely and considerately wielded, 
they will clash. Here such princes as Edward I. and Edward III. would 
be jealous of their temporal authority being infringed; but that they 
claimed to themselves supremacy of spiritual jurisdiction, might about as 
reasonably be contended as that S. Louis, in France, did so, whose jealous 
care of his mae prerogative is equally well known, and who yet has 
been canonized by the Roman Church. The same prerogative in spiritual 
matters, which was claimed in right of their crown by Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth, belonged, so far as it was legitimate, to the crowns of France, 
Spain, Germany, Portugal, and all the princes of Europe. Which of them 
has ever been accused of annexing to his throne a spiritual supremacy,? 
Louis XIV. pushed to their furthest extent what are called the Gallican 
liberties ; but will any one say that he claimed to give to his bishops their 
— jurisdiction, or to be the supreme judge of doctrine ? Is there not 

egreatest possible difference between the occasional clashing of two powers, 
one founded in men’s belief and opinion on the special grant of Christ, and 
the other strong in material force and representing the natural right of 
society to govern itself, wherein the latter would often commit acts of 
eeeties on the former ; between such a state of things, I say, on the 
other side, under which falls the act of our own ante-Reformation princes, 
and of the French, Spanish, and Portuguese kings, and the German 
emperors in all times ; and, on the other side, the settled and undisputed 
combination of the two powers of jurisdiction, civil and spiritual, in 
one head?.... 

“Had the intent been simply to take away a foreign court of appeal, 
and to make all spiritual causes determinable in this country, the obvious 
—_ would have been to allow no appeal from the court of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, as Primate of a// England. This would in effect have made 
him a Patriarch, as far as British rule was concerned ; but the civil power 
was as far as possible from having any such intent ; it coveted and it 
seized the supreme spiritual jurisdiction—the whole Papal Supremacy— 
for itself.” 

* Anglicans of a certain school adopt a similar view ; thus a writer in 
the “Christian Remembrancer” (vol. 1. p. 337) observes, “the divorce was 
almost the sole cause of the English Reformation.” 
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long time if the abuses alleged had been promptly discoun- 
tenanced.* Again, the proximate occasion of the English 
schism undoubtedly was Henry’s fierce resolve to allow nothing 
to thwart the gratification of his. overmastering passion. 
But it is not true that “ great events from trivial causes 
spring.” The matter of indulgences, and the matter of the 
divorce, were but as sparks falling upon materials already 
disposed for combustion. The theory of the Reformation, 
long dominant in this country, was of another kind. John- 
son defined the word as “the change of religion from the 
corruptions of Popery to the primitive state,” and the defini- 
tion undoubtedly expresses the popular conception. F. New- 
man, in one of his most powerful writings, has shown in 
detail how tradition is the sustaining power of the Protestant 
view in this country regarding Catholics ;+—a tradition, not 
single and isolated, but huge, vast, imposing, having the mono- 
poly of the English mind and brooking no rival. There is the 
tradition of law, the tradition of fashion, and the tradition of 
literature,—a tradition dominant for the last three centuries, 
and which it was the height of temerariousness to call in 
question. Our popular histories have been the vehicles and 
mouthpieces of that tradition. ‘They have presented the 
Reformation from the Elizabethan point of view,” { the point 
of view taken by Foxe and Strype, defended by Burnet, assumed, 
as a matter of course, by subsequent writers down to almost 
within our own time, and impressed upon the mind of the 
people, as is usual, by epithets. Englishmen were taught from 
their childhood to talk of Henry VIII. as “ bluff,” § of Elizabeth 
as “good,” of the Reformers as “glorious,” of Cranmer, in 
particular, as “honest,” || of Mary I. and Bonner as “ bloody.” 
The religious changes of the sixteenth century were “happy ”; 
the thousand years England passed in Catholic unity before— 
Gospel light first dawned from Bullen’s eyes, 


* “ Reminiscences of M. Niebuhr,” by F. Lieber, p. 153. 

+. “ Lectures on the Present Position of Catholics.” Lecture III. 

t Brewer, “ Letters and Documents,” &c., vol. ii. part i. p. cexxvii. 
(pref.), note. So Dr. Maitland: “We have received almost all that is 
popularly known of things and persons belonging to the Reformation . 
from Puritan sources.” —“ Essays on the Reformation in England,” p. 22. 

The sense attached to “ bluff” we suppose to be much that indicated 
in Dryden’s line, quoted by Johnson— 
* Black-browed and bluff, like Homer’s Jupiter.” 
Gray, in his Installation Ode, speaks of Henry VIII. as 
“the majestic lord 
That broke the bonds of Rome.” 


|| It is noticeable how Shakespeare, in “Henry VIII.,” rings the 
changes on Cranmer’s “ honesty.” 
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were the dark times of Popish superstition. ‘The voice of 
Henry and Elizabeth, with its thousand echoes, had gone forth 
with irresistible power, and successive generations were in- 
doctrinated in the popular misconceptions.” * 

The day, we may well hope, is now fairly over when either 
of the two views which we have just sketched would be deemed 
full or sufficient by any writer of repute. As M. de Viel-Cas- 
tel has remarked, a new school arose in the early years of this 
century, whose business it was, in some sort, to recast history. 
“ L’art de raconter, avec clarté et agrément,” he adds, “ ne fut 
plus le seu] talent exigé de ceux qui s’y appliquaient ; il fallait 
encore un jugement sain, de Ja sagacité, une certaine science, au 
moins théorique, des affaires de la législation et de l’économie 
politique.”+ We cannot indeed say that any account of the 
Reformation has been written—in this country, at all events— 
with the completeness and accuracy, the wide grasp of princi- 
ple and philosophic breadth of view which the modern spirit in 
history demands. But we can say that the time has now come 
when such a work might be undertaken with fair prospect of 
success. Many difficulties which stood in the way of the 
task have disappeared. In particular the actual facts, long 
buried under a mass of misconception or fable, have to a very 
great extent been brought to light, and established beyond the 
possibility of doubt. In England we may date this salutary 
change from the publication of Dr. Lingard’s most valuable 
work. It is curious now to recall the suspicion with which his 
views were at first received, even by those whose candour and 
honesty are beyond question. Thus Mr. Hallam, who cer- 
tainly had no wish to be unfair, attributes to him “ undis- 
guised partiality,” ¢ and even “ oblique artifices.” § Fifty years 
have passed away since these words were written, and posterity 
has completely reversed the judgment they express. The most 
competent critics of the present day, critics who are far from 
sharing Dr. Lingard’s theological opinions, acknowledge his 
“impartiality ” and ‘‘ wonderful exactness,” || and pay an un- 
grudging tribute to his “ sagacity”’ and “caution.” It would 
be interesting to trace, if our space allowed, how one article 
after another of the Protestant tradition has gone, until now 
there is hardly any of it left ; how Maitland** gave a rude shock 


* F. Newman’s “ Present Position of Catholics,” p. 81. 

+ “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” vol. x. p. 1026. 

t “Const. Hist. of England,” vol. i. c. ii. note q. 

Ibid., c. i. note n. | 

| “Christian Remembrancer,” vol. |. p. 51. As to this article see the 
following 

@ “Saturday Review,” of June 23, 1877, p. 778. 

** “ Essays on the Reformation in England.” - 
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to the popular tales of the bloodthirstiness of Bonner, and the 
number of his victims, with many another similar legend ; how 
Lord Macaulay astonished the minds of men by declaring that 
the Reformation in England “sprang from brutal passion, and 
was nurtured by selfish policy,’* how he pronounced the 
“bluff” monarch who wrought it “a shameless tyrant ” ; how in 
afew pages, perhaps among the most masterly which ever came 
from his gifted pen, he disposed, for ever, of the pretensions to 
“honesty,” made on behalf of the singular “martyr,” who | 
“ose into favour by serving Henry in the scandalous affair of 
the divorce,” who was ever ready to prostitute his spiritual 
authority to the amorous or bloodthirsty passions of his master, 
who “changed his religious creed backwards and forwards as 
the king changed his,”’ and who “ died solely because he could 
not help it,” never recanting his recantation until he found 
that he had made it in vain, and that he “ could not succeed in 
purchasing by another apostasy the power of burning men 
better and braver than himself”;+ how the spurious halo which 
so long encircled the other Reformers has in like manner dis- 
appeared; even those who maintain the “ goodness of their 
cause” being obliged to admit frankly the “badness of the 
agents.” 
But these are details upon which we must not linger. It is 
more important to our present purpose to point out how, of 
late years, a juster estimate of the authorities for the 
Reformation period has become current. The guides long un- 
questionably followed in this country have been effectually 
discredited. Of Foxe, the martyrologist, the very fountain- 
head of the view for so many generations in possession of the Eng- 
lish mind, Mr. Brewer observes, “ Had he been an honest man, 
his carelessness and credulity would have incapacitated him 
from being a trustworthy historian. Unfortunately he was not 
honest ; he tampered with the documents that came into his 
hands, and freely indulged in those very faults of suppression 
and equivocation for which he condemned his opponents.” § 


, a his essay on Hallam’s Constitutional Hist., “ Works,” vol. v- 

t A writer in the “ Quarterly Review” (vol. exxv. p. 416), finds an 
evidence of the “goodness of God ” in the fact that the English Reforma- 
tion was wrought by men of the calibre of Cranmer. We fully agree in 
this view, although on different grounds, from those which the reviewer 
urges in support of it. , 

_ £ It is remarked somewhere by A. H. Clough, “In judging of the Eng- 
lish Reformation it is especially necessary not to forget the badness of 
the agents in the goodness of the cause, nor the goodness of the cause in 
the badness of the agents.” 

§ Brewer, “Letters and Papers,” &c., vol. i. p. lx. (pref.), note. Foxe 
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Strype, a writer of higher character, has not fared well in the 
examination to which he has been subjected by Dr. Maitland 
and others. Burnet is convicted of “habitual carelessness 
and inaccuracy.” * And with the credit of Foxe, Strype, and 
Burnet, the credit of their copyists has also disappeared, 
while other and more trustworthy sources of information have 
been opened. In particular, access has been open to a vast mass of 
original authorities, by which a flood of light has been shed upon 
almost every point of doubt and difficulty. ‘ Perhaps out of the 
thousands [of documents] here noticed,” Mr. Brewer tells us, 
in the preface to his second volume, ‘a dozen or a score were 
known to Lord Herbert and about the same number to Strype 
and Burnet.”+ We may add that we owe it in no small degree 
to the indefatigable zeal, and the indomitable energy of 
Mr. Brewer, that the addition to our stores of knowledge is so 
vast. ‘The Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the 
Reign of Henry VIII.,” which he has edited with the 
most scrupulous care, already fill nine huge volumes. But 
Mr. Brewer has done more than edit; he has enriched his 
*‘Calendar” with those prefaces replete with learning, upon which 
we have so largely drawn in this article. Mr. Pocock is perhaps 
the only other English scholar who can be ranked with Mr. 
Brewer as an authority upon the period with which we are 
concerned. His “ Records of the Reformation” and his edi- 
tion of “ Burnet” give him a very strong claim upon our 
gratitude, to say nothing of his persevering claims to disseminate 
juster historical views through the periodical literature of the 


appears to have acquired very soon the reputation he enjoyed; thus 
arner writes (temp. Eliz.) :— 


So dyde the gracious mother of 
Our now most gracious Queen, 
Whose zeale in reverent k'ox his works 
Authenticail is seen. 
“ Albion’s England,” book viii. chap. xxxviii. 


* “Christian Remembrancer,” vol. 1. p. 60. The Church of England 
uuder Edward and Elizabeth.” This very able article, and another en- 
titled “ Sandars and Burnet,” which appeared in the “ Christian Remem- 
brancer” a short time before, viz. in January, 1865, under the title of 
“ Sandars and Burnet,” are attributed, we believe correctly, to Mr. Pocock. 
In the course of the earlier article the writer remarks, “ Burnet’s dates 
are nearly as often wrong as right, while with regard to individuals he 
constantly makes mistakes from mere ignorance of the history of the 
period . . . . He selected from the immense mass of papers which 
were open to inspection, such as suited his purpose . . . , He can 
never be trusted except when he gives a reference, and will generally be 
found to have misrepresented the author he quotes.’’—-“ Christian Remem- 
brancer,” vol. xlix. pp. 147—163. 

+ “Letters and Documents,” &c., vol. ii. part i. p. eclxxviii. (pref.). 
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day. Of the documents published from the Simancas Archives, 
and the many valuable historical materials given to the world 
by the Camden and other learned societies, the time would 
fail us to speak. We hasten on to say a few words as to the 
author whose name stands at the beginning of this article, 
and upon whose credit the discoveries of recent years have 
exercised a singular influence. 

Nicholas Sander*—for thus he appears to have spelt his own 
name in the titles to his English works—was born in the year 
1527, and received his education at Winchester and New College, 
Oxford. He seems to have attained some distinction at the 
university, for in 1557 we find him lecturing publicly in divinity. 
In 1561—+three years after the accession of Elizabeth—he left 
England on account of the religious changes introduced by her, 
and went to Rome, where he was ordained priest. Here he 
made the acquaintance of Cardinal Hosius, to whom he re- 
mained attached for several years during that prelate’s employ- 
ment as legate, first at the Council of Trent, and subsequently 
in Poland, Prussia, and Lithuania. He then went to Louvain, 
where, in 1571, he published a treatise, “‘ De Visibili Monarchia 
Ecclesiz,” which excited considerable attention at the time, 
and still enjoys a certain amount of consideration. In the 
course of the next year, S. Pius V. sent for him to Rome, where 
he was employed by the Holy See in various capacities until 
1577, when, upon Mgr. Sega proceeding to Spain as Nuncio, 
Sander accompanied him. In 1579 “he was himself sent as 
Nuncio from Gregory XIII. to Ireland, with the view of 
encouraging the Irish to take up arms against Queen Elizabeth ; 
but upon the failure of the rebellion he was obliged to hide 
himself, and somewhere about the year 1581 he was starved to 
death.”+ While in Rome he had occupied himself in writing 
a history of the change of religion in England, which was pub- 
lished at Cologne four years after his death, under the title, 
“ Nicolai Sanderi de Origine ac Progressu Schismatis Anglicani 
libri tres.” In the next year another edition, enlarged and 
corrected, was brought out at Rome by Edward Rishton, one 
of the Douai Seminarists. The book had a great success, and 
went through many subsequent editions, which it is unneces- 
sary to enumerate here. It also was translated into French, 
Italian, Spanish, and German while Elizabeth was still living. 
Its reception in England was very different from that which it 
met with in Catholic countries, and no wonder, for it was in the 
highest degree unfavourable to the authors of the change of 


* This sketch of Sander’s career is mainly abridged from Mr. Lewis’s 
ace. 
+ “Christian Remembrancer,” vol. xlix. p. 126. 
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religion among us, and unpalatable to those in power. Mason* 
declared that there were as many lies as lines init. Heylyn 
says that the author’s frequent falsehoods make him unfit to be 
built on in any matter. Strype pronounces him “a most pro- 
fligate fellow, caring not what he wrote if it might throw 
reproach and dirt enough upon the reforming kings and princes, 
the reformers and the Reformation.” In the next century 
Burnet described the book as “ filled with foul calumnies and 
detracting malice”; to the refutation of which he addressed 
himself in his “History of the Reformation.”+ Nor has 
Sander fared much better at the hands of many later and more 
judicious writers. Mr. Hallam speaks contemptuously of his 
“strange and extravagant lies,”{ and Dr. Lingard makes little 
use of him, and evidently holds him in great distrust. 

Very different is the estimate formed of him by critics of the 
present day, whose researches best qualify them to express a 
judgment. Thus, in an article which appeared nearly nine 
years ago in the “ Saturday Review,”§ and which is evidently 
the work of a scholar who is completely master of his subject, 
we read :— 


It has been customary to regard Sanders as a man who would not 
scruple at anything which would damage the Protestant or uphold the 
Catholic side ; but we venture to assert that nearly all the recent publica- 
tions of original papers of the sixteenth century tend to verify Sanders’ 
facts, even in cases where he was thought to be lying most outrageously. 
. » We need hardly remind our readers how the virginity of Catherine, 
the scandalous connection of the king with Mary Boleyn, the exact num- 
ber of children that Catherine bore to Henry, the adulterous life of Poynet, 
Bishop of Winchester, and numberless other little pieces of history,|| which 
people have disbelieved because Sanders was the only authority for them, 
have been verified. . . . Any one who will take the trouble to go through 
Burnet’s enumeration of the errors in Sanders, will see how often Burnet 
was himself in the wrong, and how trivial are the faults which he exposes ; 


* Mr. Lewis has collected these and other similar opinions in his 
Preface, p. xx. et seq. 

+The writer in the “Christian Remembrancer” points out that we 
owe the publication of Burnet’s “ History” to the appearance of Man- 
croix’s new French translation of Sander in 1676 (vol. xlix. p. 126). 

t “Const. Hist. of England,” ch. i. note n, 

§ Oct. 3, 1868. 

|| The writer in the “ Christian Remembrancer” similarly remarks : 
“If we follow Burnet in his analysis and (as he thinks himself) trium- 
| refutation of Sanders’ assertions, we shall find that many of the 
‘acts stated by Sanders, such, for instance, as the account of the marriage 
of Sir Ralph Sadleir and the adulterous life of Poynet, Bishop of Win- 
chester, to which Burnet objects on the score of want of evidence, have 
since been proved to be true ” (vol. 1. p. 60). 
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and in other cases may judge how frivolous and captious are many of 
the objections taken to Sanders’ remarks. Burnet’s animadversions had 
indeed been efficiently exposed by Le Grand ; but it has been reserved for 
this present generation to show that where Le Grand was obliged to rest 
upon mere probabilities, and to content himself with saying that he 
believed Sanders was right and Burnet wrong in almost every instance, it 
turns out to be as he said. It is worth while mentioning, though it is no 
absolute proof of the authoritative character of the work, that Raynaldus, 
in his “Annals,” quotes it as of first-rate authority. Indeed the history 
of the relations of Henry VIII. with the Court of Rome is almost wholly 
told in Sanders’ words, the narrative being amplified by numerous original 
documents transcribed from the Vatican Library. Further revelations 
from the same library, such as those furnished by M. Theiner, and from 
our own Record Office, and other sources hitherto unknown, are remark- 
ably confirming the truth of many of the details of Sanders’ narrative. 


The very competent critic from whom we have made this 
long quotation—thinking it better to present opinions with 
which we fuily agree, in the words of one who is serving in a 
camp outside that in which we are fighting—further expresses 
his conviction that “Sanders is in general, as regards facts, 
trustworthy,” and that “ his work must take rank as a first- 
class authority.” And in another part of the article he observes, 
“ We would recommend any one who wishes to get a clear idea 
of the political and religious movements of the sixteenth. cen- 
tury to read Sanders’ book, ‘De Schismate Anglicano,’ as 
presenting a more discriminating account of the various dis- 
turbances of the Church and State than can be found in so 
small a compass anywhere else. We hope some day to see it 
translated into English, partly on this account, partly, how- 
ever, and indeed principally, because of the truthfulness of the 
relation of facts which it contains.” 

We do not know whether it is to this suggestion that we owe 
the excellent translation now before us; but, however that may 
he, Mr. Lewis has certainly done good service in executing it. 
He has rendered the Latin of his author into grave and sober 
English, which well represents the original, and his text is en- 
riched by an elaborate Introduction and by frequent and learned 
notes, which render his volume an admirable handbook to the 
history of the period with which it deals. Almost every avail- 
able source seems to have been laid under contribution by him 
for the better elucidation of his author. The extracts he has 
made from Mr. Eyston’s MS. of Harpsfield—one of the four 
copies known to be extant in England—his frequent references 
to Puritan divines in illustration or support of Sander’s state- 
ments; the great amount of minute information he has given 
regarding names, titles, appointments of persons, and similar 
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matters, mentioned in the course of the history, may be par- 
ticularly instanced in evidence of his discriminating research ; 
while in his carefully compiled “ Annals of the Schism” he 
has supplied many dates not generally accessible. With 
regard to one point, indeed,—the question of Anne Boleyn’s 
paternity—we cannot entirely follow Mr. Lewis. It is well 
known that the story that she was the offspring of the illicit 
intercourse of Henry VIII: with Lady Boleyn, was for a long 
time considered to be the mere invention of Sander, and was 
quoted as the crowning effort of his unscrupulous malignity. 
It is now evident that the rumour was current «.any years before 
Sander wrote, and it is clear that he merely gives it as a 
rumour, although himself more than inclined to believe it.* 
Mr. Lewis devotes twenty odd pages of his Introduction to the 
investigation of this story,t and—going beyond his author— 
arrives at the conclusion that ‘‘ nothing remains but to accept 
it.” We cannot say, after very carefully weighing his argu- 
ments, that such is the conclusion to which we are led: we do 
not think that the truth of the story is established: nay more, 
we incline to agree with the learned writer in the “ Christian 
Remembrancer ” that, whether true or not, it is “ altogether in- 
capable of proof.’t{ The date of Anne Boleyn’s birth given by 
Camden, if correct, is an answer to it. . And although we may 
hesitate, as indeed we do, to give absolute credence to the date, 
on the sole authority of Camden, still we cannot regard our- 
selves as justified in absolutely rejecting it, with Mr. Lewis, on 
the chance of its being only conjectural. On the other hand, 
the nature of the “ just, true, and lawful impediments ” referred 
to in the Act of the 28th Henry VIILI., c. 7,§ as “ unknown ”’|| 


* On this subject Mr. Pocock writes as follows :—“ The King’s intrigue 
with Mary Boleyn, the elder sister of Anne, can no longer be denied with 
any show of reason. Whether there was any connection of a similar kind 
between Henry and the mother of Anne Boleyn may, perhaps, still be 
somewhat doubtful. .... That the report of such intercourse spread 
during the first years of the marriage is plain from the document numbered 

i Hitherto it has been supposed that Nicholas Sander was 
the inventor of the libel, but this document shows that this report existed 
at least half a century before Sander’s book ‘De Schismate’ was pub- 
lished.””—“ Records of the Reformation,” pref.xxxviii. Mr. Lewis (p. 135) 
gives the following epigram from Raynaldus as current in 1536 :— 


* Juno Jovis soror atque uxor: verum Anna Bolena 
Et spuria Henrici, filia et uxor erat.” 
t Pp. xxii. to xlvii. 
“Christian Remembrancer,” vol. xlxix. p. 130. 
The Act declaring Anne Boleyn’s marriage void. 
|| Those “ impediments” could not have been the alleged precontract of 
Anne with Henry Percy, for that, if it ever existed, would not have made 
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at the time of Anne Boleyn’s nuptials, and confessed by her to 
Cranmer (probably with the hope of saving her life by manifest- 
ing the nullity of her marriage) has never been disclosed ; and 
hence arises reasonable ground for the most terrible suspicions. 
We think that Mr. Lewis has, in fact, attempted to prove too 
much. We consider that Sander does not deserve the impu- 
' tation of “ credulity ” for believing the story that Anne Boleyn 
was the daughter of Henry VIII., or of malignity for repeating 
it. In the circumstances in which he wrote he may reasonably 
have believed that story, and that, as it seems to us, is a suffi- 
cient vindication of him, nor can we go beyond it.* 

Mr. Hallam has remarked that “ prurient curiosity about 
obsolete scandal is unworthy of the dignity of history,”+ and 
with this remark we fully agree. We confess ourselves to be 
entirely out of sympathy with a class of writers who make it 
their business to rake up the personal faults, defects, and sins of 
political or theological opponents, who do not scruple to let 
their pen 


“ Rage like a fire among the noblest names,” 


and who, from the private failings of personages whose opinions 
they dislike, proceed to draw unfavourable conclusions as to 
their “ modes of faith” or their pablic acts. It is a species of 


ratiocination which is radically bad and vicious. There was a 
Judas in the Apostolic College; “sons of perdition” have 
found a place among the Vicars of Jesus Christ. There are 
ages in which the members of the One Church, which alone 
has the promises, are “‘ degenerate, and corrupt, and surpassed 
in conscientiousness and in virtue, as in gifts of intellect, by 
the very heretics whom it condemns.”}{ But this is no argu- 


the marriage null, nor could they (as Dr. Lingard supposed) have arisen 
from the King’s intrigue with Mary Boleyn, for that was perfectly well 
known at the time of the marriage, whence the clause inserted in the 
draft dispensation prepared in England by order of the King in 1527, in 
which the removal of the affinity so created was sought from the Pope, in 
order to Henry’s marriage with Anne.—See Pocock, “ Records,” vol. i. 
p- 28. Of course this dispensation was never granted. 

* Harpstield writes, “Yea, I have credibly heard reported that the king 
knew the mother of the said Anne Bulleyne, which is a fourth impedi- 
ment and worse than the precedent. Of the which impediments Sir 
Thomas Moore was not by likelihood ignorant, and seemeth to touch them 
or such like in these words, which he wrote to Dr. Wilson, ‘ Finally as 
touching the oath, the causes for which I refused it, no man wotteth what 
they be, for they be secret in my own conscience ; some other peradven- 
ture than those that other men would ween, and such as I never disclosed 
to any man living, ne, nor never intend to do while I live.’””—Harpsfield, 
bk. iii. p. 28, Eyston MS., quoted by Mr. Lewis, p. 98. 

+ “Constitutional Hist. of England,” vol. i. chap. ii. note g. 

t J. H. Newman’s “ Development of Christian Doctrine,” p. 316. 
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ment against the household of faith, nor, as a rule, can the 
errors and weaknesses of individual professors of any religion 
be fairly urged against the doctrine of the sect they follow. 
With regard to the religious innovators of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, however, the case is essentially different. The claim 
which is made for them, and which is implied in the very name 
of “ Reformers” by which they are most commonly known, is 
in itself a challenge to an inspection of their characters. It is 
maintained that the work which they did was to bring religion 
back to its primitive purity; that they were ‘“favourers of the 
Gospel,” preachers of justice, like Noe, to a world “ drowned 
in abominable idolatry.”* Now, it is certain, as F. New- 
man has powerfully argued, that “those only can preach the 
truth duly who feel it personally ; those only transmit it fully 
from God, who, in the transmission have made it their own.”+ 
It is not a question of Sacramental powers or of miraculous 
gifts, which do not imply personal holiness, but of divine 
mission, of the prophetical office. And, although there are 
exceptions, although it may please God to convey intimations 
of His will through bad men, although a Caiaphas may speak, 
*‘not of himself,” and a dumb ass may become the instrument 
of a divine revelation, yet the rule of God’s dealings with the 
world is, that “there is an intimate connection between sanc- 
tity and truth.” ‘The fountain from which pure doctrine 
comes should itself be pure; the seat of divine teaching and 
the oracle of faith should be the abode of angels. .. How 
can the word of truth and holiness proceed from an impure 
life and an earthly heart? ... No; ‘as the tree is, so is the 
fruit’; . . . the child is like the parent.”+ 

It is important, then, to know what manner of persons the 
parents of the “Church of England, as by law established,” 
were, and this knowledge may be obtained more accurately 
than elsewhere from the pages of Sander. The author pro- 
fesses, in his preface, that it is his intention to write the history 


* Book of Homilies. “The Third Part of the Sermon against Peril of 
Idolatry.” In another of these authoritative documents of the Anglican 
Establishment we read, “ Honour be to God, who did put light in the 
heart of His faithful and true minister of most famons memory, King 
Henry the Eighth, and gave him the knowledge of His word, and an 
earnest affection to seek His glory, and to put away all such superstitious 
and pharisaical sects” [viz. the religious orders] “ by antichrist invented, 
and set up again the true word of God and glory of His most blessed 
name, as He gave the like spirit unto the most noble and famous princes, 
J eS Josias, and Ezechias.”—* The Third Part of the Sermon of Good 
Works.” 

+ “Discourses to Mixed Cong.,” p. 365. 
t Ibid., p. 369, 
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of the schism “in all sincerity, as he has gathered it from 
public records, or from the testimony, oral and written, of men 
of the greatest consideration, or, at least, from his own know- 
ledge and observation ”;* and these words are a true descrip- 
tion of his book. He makes no pretence to judicial calmness : 
an actor in the events which he relates, that would have been 
impossible to him. His strong convictions are everywhere 
manifested; and in the terrible story which he relates he 
traces, from time to time, the just judgments of God.¢ It is 
remarked by a writer whom we quote with the greater pleasure 
as it is seldom that we find ourselves in agreement with him: 
“We cannot point to any past time when an intellect short 
of gigantic could have seen beyond the controversies of the 
passing age, or could have held itself unaffected by the pre- 
judices and opinions of its times. . . . Solon’s law that, in 
times of trial, it was the duty of all good citizens to take a side, 
remains, as it ever was, a law of human nature itself. Impar- 
tiality . . . on great questions at issue is but another name for 
an unworthy indifference.” + Certainly to this charge Sander is 
not open. Living in times when no halting between two 
opinions was possible, he gave himself up, with his whole heart .. 
devotion, to what he believed to be the cause of God : he was 
one of those few found faithful, when our nation was faithless, 


“ Who loved, who suffered countless ills, 
Who battled for the true, the just.” 


But the arms which he wielded were those of a warrior, not 
those of an assassin. We do not believe it possible for any 
impartial person, really versed in the history of the period, to 
read his book carefully, and doubt the good faith of the writer. 
To give only one instance. He by no means leaves upon our 
minds the impression that he thought highly of the Pontiff 
under whom the question of the divorce arose. In one passage 
he has not obscurely recorded his opinion that, but for the 
Divine “ assistentia ” which guides the Pope in the government 
of the Church,—that shadow of Peter which falls upon his 
successors, Clement VII. “ would have yielded to the wishes of 
the King.”§ Burning as he was with zeal for Rome, thorough 
in his loyalty to the Holy See, it is no small token of his 
candour that he should have written thus. The imputation of 
not scrupling to “invent a scene or a fact that suited his 
purpose,”|| lately brought against him in the “ Quarterly 
Review,” is simply discreditable to the author of it. The 


* P, exlvii. t Eg., PP. 98, 132, 134, 160, 165, 217, 229, &c. 
t Mr. J. A. Froude, in * Oxford Essays,” 1855, p. 78. 
P. 34, || * Quarterly Review,” Jan., 1877, p. 47. 
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revival of this exploded calumny would seem inexplicable, 
except on the hypothesis of a great want of judgment or a 
deplorable absence of common fairness; for the article in 
which it occurs affords such ample evidence of wide and varied 
learning, as to preclude the possibility of our imputing it to 
want of knowledge on the part of the writer. 


Art. VI—THE ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT OF 
LAST SESSION. 


Elementary Education Act, 1876. 

Industrial Schools Act, 1866. 

Report of the Committee of Council on Education, 1875-6. 
Owen’s Education Acts Manual, 12th Edition. 


. Education Act of 1870 modified by the Act of 1873, 
has lately again been reviewed by Parliament, and many 
changes have been introduced into the scheme of Public 
Elementary Education. The party now in power consists of 
those who combated, when in opposition, the principles upon 
which the original measure was framed; and it might have 
been anticipated that the most obnoxious provisions would be 
laid aside, or neutralized, in the new Conservative education 
measure. The former Act, whether good or bad on the sur- 
face, contained the seeds of much that was found to be hurt- 
ful, which during the short period the Act was in operation 
had already germinated and given promise of formidable 
growth. While it is notorious that a portion of the Liberal 
party are infected with the spirit of Continental liberalism, 
which thirsts for every change that can be brought about by 
‘the reduction of Christian institutions to the level of un- 
dogmatic paganism, it is equally remarkable that in England, 
as elsewhere, it is difficult to stir up the Conservative and 
Christian mass to any active defence of religious rights: it 
seems indeed scarcely alive to the perception of attack until 
‘the violent party has already gained fortified possession of the 
scarce defended position. Upon no other theory can we 
account for the astounding revolution so suddenly, and we 
may add easily, effected by the promoters of the Bull of 1870. 
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A vast corporation in possession of. the religious endowments 
of the whole country, enjoying untold wealth, spending 
literally millions on the foundation, endowment, and daily 
support of many thousand schools, able too to exert enormous 
political power, allows without any serious struggle the re- 
ligious liberty of its schools to be curtailed, the creation 
throughout the land, nearly everywhere, of a rival and 
godless system, and the imposition of a heavy tax for the 
maintenance and perpetuation of the victory snatched by an 
active and clamorous minority. 

It would be of little use now to enumerate the points in 
which the Act of 1870 tended to the destruction of that 
system of State-aided religious education which had gradually 
grown up in England, and which so far satisfied the conscien- 
tious needs of the population, that scarcely was a secular 
elementary school to be found throughout the country 
previous to 1870, notwithstanding that the same amount of 
Government grant was offered towards the support of secular 
schools as had hitherto been given to denominational schools. 
It might well have been anticipated that the principles main- 
tained by the former opposition would have found consider- 
able expression when they introduced a Bill of their own 
from the Treasury benches, with a compact majority to secure 
its passing into law. Moreover, the experience of the preced- 


‘ing five years had been so unfavourable as to demand a 


change in the new system, and mere consistency required 
that the changes should be in the direction of the principles so 
strenuously maintained by the party which resisted the pass- 
ing of the original measure. We regret, however, to find 
that, though many useful amendments have been introduced, 
though the universal extension of school boards has been in- 
directly checked in some degree, nevertheless the main blot of 
the original system is untouched, and the towns of England, and 
many groups of the larger villages, are now by the concurrence 
of both parties inthe State, condemned to a system of godless 
education, which, in its results, must affect, almost immediately, 


the Church establishment, and, in a not very distant future the 


hold of positive Christianity itself on the country. 

Whatever defence may be offered for this striking derelic- 
tion of principle, whatever explanation may be advanced for 
the fact that the party which loudly maintained the necessity 
of interweaving religious with secular education did so little 
when it came into power to abolish the divorce which had 
been so largely effected between them, the alarming truth re- 
mains, that the consent of the Conservative party has now 
erected into a permanent institution that which until last 

L2 
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session might have been regarded as a reformable scheme, 
imposed on the country for a time by the declamation of 
agitators, whose zeal for secular knowledge was but a cloak 
for their hatred of all dogmatic religious teaching. 

The rejection of Mr. Dixon’s Bill for the universal exten- 
sion of school boards early in the session, gave rise to much 
expectation that the Government measure when introduced 
would deal vigorously with the question of religious education, 
and that it would make manifest to Europe that England was 
not committed to a school system which, while merely per- 
mitting as a maximum the vaguest possible teaching of religion, 
expressly excluded the special formularies of every kind of 
Christianity, and allowed, as a legal alternative, that noreligious 
knowledge whatever should be taught. The Bill itself while 
doing something for religious schools-—and, as will be seen 
further on, we are far from wishing to diminish the value of 
what has been secured,—nevertheless left the secular party 
in undisputed possession of the main victory suddenly achieved 
by its duane activity. M. Gambetta, in a recent speech 
urging the establishment in France of a compulsory and purely 
secular system of education, was thus enabled to appeal to 
England as an example of a nation which had lately deter- 
mined that it was unlawful to force on the conscience of a 
child distinctive Christian doctrines which the child had not 
freely adopted for itself. It is enough to awaken the con- 
science of England to have such a charge brought against her 
with so much oe of truth, and for so detestable a 
a. It would be no answer to M. Gambetta to assure 

im that the vast majority of existing elementary schools in 
England are denominational, for he would reply that such 
schools are merely permitted or recognized by the law, whereas 
the schools imposed by Parliament, under the order of a 
department of State, and supported alone amongst all by a 
compulsory rate, expressly exclude the formularies and 
catechisms of every particular form of Christianity, and at 
best allow the teaching of what he would call la morale libre. 
His argument would be even strengthened by reference to the 
feeble attempt of the code to secure at least the shadow of 
some moral truths in the teaching of the board schools. 
Article 19* requires that the teacher should impress upon the 


* Code 1876, Art. 19, s. 3. One shilling [according to the average 
attendance shall be granted] if the inspector report that the discipline 
and organization are satisfactory . . . . To meet the requirements 
respecting discipline, the managers and teachers will be expected to satisfy 
the inspector that all reasonable care is taken in the ordinary management 
of the school to bring up the children in habits of punctuality, of good 
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children the importance (not the religious obligation) of 
cheerful obedience to duty, of consideration and respect for 
others, and of honour and truthfulness in word and act. But 
this, as the article states, is “to meet the requirements of 
discipline” . . . . Andas applied to the conduct of a school 
we imagine that no pagan exists or has ever existed who 
would not willingly subscribe to such a requirement. 

It has been urged that it is against the traditions of party 
Government that a recent law should be reversed upon a 
chauge of Ministry. But such a plea, while most fitting as 
applied to ordinary legislation, loses its force when high moral 
principles and the religious character of the nation are at 
stake. And, on the other hand, such a plea would have come 
with an ill grace from those who had but just been defeated 
in a strenuous effort to reverse the recent legislation in ques- 
tion by an attempt, under the leadership of Mr. Dixon, to 
make school boards, with their non-religious system, compul- 
sory and universal, and to deprive denominational schools of 
all Government support. We have, then, the spectacle of a 
powerful party theorising, on platforms and in Parliament, 
most correctly on the due position of religious instruction in 
all true education, and then, when in power, satisfying their 
consciences with so praiseworthy a deliverance of their views, 
and leaving almost untouched a novel system which had been 
_ against their most earnest protest and prophecies of 
evil. 

Had the Ministry, in the Bill of 1876, proposed that in 
future, where a deficiency of school accommodation existed, 
adequate building grants should be offered, in the first place, 
to the denominations, and that schools on the secular system 
should then be provided for those, if any, who conscientiously 
objected to the teaching of the religious schools, we believe 
that the country would have thankfully accepted such a boon 
and would have been more than content to see the system 
restored which, for so many years, had been developing with 
such fruits of peace and such sense of justice, that no man 
had a conscientious grievance on this subject against the 
legislation of his country. 

The framers of the Bill of 1870 seemed to have foreseen 
that some future revival of building grants to denominations 
was one of the possible dangers to the permanence of their 
scheme ; but the new Act does not even threaten, or make 


manners and language, of cleanliness and neatness, and also to impress 
upor the children the importance of cheerful obedience to duty, of considera- 
tion and respect for others, and of honour and truthfulness in word and 
act. 
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under any circumstances possible, the restoration of that 
which would be but simple justice to those who, in the pre- 
sent as in the past, make enormous sacrifices for the secular 
as well as Christian education of the poor. The voluntary 
managers remain deprived of the partial aid they had for 
many years received towards building elementary schools, 
while the whole cost of secular schools is thrown upon the 
rates. Thus, in cases where voluntary managers are willing, 
with some Government aid, to provide all needed accommoda- 
tion, school boards are ordered by the Department to be 
formed to fill up the gap at the entire expense of the rate- 

rom the fact that there are many districts in which a 
deficiency of school accommodation may really be provable— 
and that there are many others in which an artificial deficiency 
can easily be, or has been, produced by the practice which the 
Dissenters have for some time adopted of closing their schools 
in order to create such deficiency—it may well be concluded 
that not merely all the large, and a great majority of the 
smaller towns will soon have imposed on them the expense 
and religious contention which accompany the election of 
school boards, but also that many hamlets and groups of 
villages will have been reduced to the same condition. Let 
us endeavour to forecast the consequences to the country 
which must speedily arise from such a revolution against the 
religious traditions of England. 

Hitherto all the children attending elementary schools have 
been taught the doctrines of some special form of religion, 
the State itself having for many years even required the 
school inspectors to examine the children in religious know- 
ledge in the numerous schools of the Establishment. Dis- 
senters, no doubt, also taught their children their peculiar 
doctrines, otherwise they would not have supported the 
expense of building and maintaining the schools of their 
several denominations. We need not add that Catholics like- 
wise fully taught the faith in their schools, and we are glad 
to believe that in the future, notwithstanding the attractions of 
the board schools, as in the past, the Catholic poor will no 
doubt continue to seek for their children an education in the 
faith of their fathérs. But among non-Catholics we have 
much reason to fear that the new system will soon destroy in 
a large portion of the population that tradition of religious 
education which has thus far so honourably characterized the 
country. 

‘Already a certain number of board schools entirely exclude 
religion from the time-table, and many others afford but the 
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very shadow of Christian teaching. It is not contended that 
the ordinary working classes of our large towns have the time 
and opportunity, much less the zeal and knowledge, required 
for the religious any more than for the secular education of 
their children. Consequently we shall soon have a large 
population growing up, not merely without any definite reli- 
gious belief, but without even ordinary knowledge of Christian 
principles or practices. Surely this is a serious danger for 
the State when so large a portion of political power is enjoyed 
by the working classes. If it require much teaching and 
long-sustained effort to make a child understand and commence 
to practise the ordinary Christian virtues, what will be the 
result when a considerable portion of the population has been 
allowed to grow up without the advantage of such knowledge 
or training? We know already that the preachers of social- 
ism and communism find recruits only among the irreligious 
classes of a population, and that they obtain no sway except 
in proportion to the want of Christian faith among their 
dupes. Hitherto there has been happily so much religious 
knowledge and Christian feeling in England as to render it an 
unfitting soil for the growth of anti-religious and anti-social 
doctrines. ‘This was the reason why the anticipations of the. 
better class in France were not realized when they expressed 
their fears that the large number of revolutionary conspirators 
and communists who found refuge in England would soon 
cause serious social disturbances. But will not the soil soon 
become congenial when the board schools will have filled the 
streets of our large towns with men who have been brought 
up without Christian teaching, and with power for evil con- 
siderably enhanced by the secular education they have re- 
ceived? An ignorant neglected wastrel may give trouble to 
the police when he grows up into a rough or a burglar; but 
the Government has no fear of him, and the possessors of 
entailed estates do not find him dangerous to the social 
settlement of the country. The absence of religious influence 
in his home has made him what he is. He is a brute, and 
brute force can master him. But take the poor boy, drive him 
by the arm of the law into a board school, and what will be 
the gain? His faculties will be sharpened, he will acquire 
some knowledge of secular things, but the- restraining power 
of religion and its practices will still be unknown to him. His 
perceptions of what is enjoyed by the classes above him will 
stimulate him to rise in the world, but his choice of the means 
of so doing will be uncontrolled by religion, and thus his 
education will give him an unrestrained power for evil which 
he could never have possessed as an ignorant man, however 
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badly inclined. We have not seen it stated that the danger- 
ous classes in Berlin, or the rank and file of the Prussian 
socialists, consist of men who have escaped the operation of 
the school laws. Though it has been so loudly — 
facts have not yet shown that secular knowledge is a 
sufficient substitute for religious influence. It is men thus 
brought up who become the apt scholars of those who teach 
that the workmen form the producing class, while all above 
them are the consuming class who live in comparative idleness 
on the fruits of the workman’s labour ; that the maintenance 
of royalty is an oppressive burden on the poor ; that political 
sagacity is the natural inheritance of a workman, while it is 
a rare, if even a possible, possession of those in a higher class ; 
and that the non-productive portion of society craftily, by 
means of class legislation, fattens on the hard-earned product 
of the workman’s toil. There are not wanting teachers of these 
fallacies who already have rendered many of the poor dan- 
gerously discontented with their lot; and we make no doubt 
that the board schools, by excluding all real cultivation of the 
— intelligence of their scholars, will soon produce a 
further and larger number of fit subjects for such lessons. 

But in addition to the danger to the State, there is another 
fruit which the board schools will most certainly produce— 
the disestablishment of the Church of England. The Dis- 
senters see this so clearly that they are closing, or making 
over to the boards, hundreds of the schools which they have 
hitherto liberally maintained. Such a course is unintelligible 
to Catholics, and is a shock to their belief in the religious 
sincerity of the Nonconformist bodies. But to them the op- 

rtunity thus presented of detaching from the Church of 

Ingland all future generations of school board children 
seems so overwhelmingly advantageous, that they cannot 
allow it to s unused, no matter how inconsistent their 
treatment of their own children may appear. As Catholics 
we should consider it criminal to adopt such a course, but, 
looking at the end they have in view, we cannot but regard 
them as wise in their generation. 

To bring up children without religious teaching at all, is 
certainly not bringing them up as members of the Established 
Church ; but to bring them up with such religious teaching 
as the best of the board schools will afford, is far more cer- 
tain to alienate them from the Establishment, and to incul- 
cate its inutility, than any amount of neglect of ordinary 
religious teaching. The very principle of such teaching as 
board schools may afford is, that the religious wants of man’s 
nature can be amply supplied without reference to special 
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dogmas or formularies, and without the need of sacraments, 
or a priesthood, or of church-going of any description. The 
names of boys thus taught will soon swell the voting-lists in 
almost all our towns, either as occupiers or as lodgers, and is 
it at all to be expected that they will refrain from voting 
away an Establishment which they have been brought up to 
regard as an unnecessary, if not baneful, element in the 
religious institutions of the country? The Liberation Society 
may well regard every board school as ‘an auxiliary branch.” 
The “levelling-down” labours of the Dissenters may now 
cease, for the bells of the board schools throughout the land 
are daily tolling the knell of the Church Establishment. 

But though we lament that a great opportunity has been 
lost, and that by the new Act the school board system has 
been left in secure possession of a large and increasing por- 
tion of the country, nevertheless we gladly acknowledge that 
there are provisions in it for which we are most thankful, 
and which will be found to be considerable improvements on 
the former Acts. 

Among the most important is that implied by the term, 
‘ certified efficient school,” now for the first time introduced, 
the definition of which is given in Section 48.* The dis- ~ 
advantages under which those schools laboured which were 
not public elementary schools, within the meaning of the 
Act, were very considerable under the Acts of 1870 and 1875. 
Under the latter, the school board officer was empowered to 
summon before a court the parent of every child attending 
such a school, and the efficiency of the school was to be deter- 
mined, not by its general worth, but in the case of each par- 
ticular child, by his success in passing an examination in the 
standard required by his age under the Code in force in the 
Government schools.t The school might in itself be a good 


* The term “certified efficient school” in this Act means a public 
elementary school, and any workhouse school certified to be efficient by the 
Local Government Board, and any public or State-aided elementary school 
in Scotland, and any national school in Ireland, and also any elementary 
school which is not conducted for private profit, and is open at all reason- 
able times to the inspection of her Majesty’s inspectors, and requires the 
like attendance from its scholars as is required in a public elementary 
school, and keeps such registers of those attendances as may be for the time 
being required by the Education Department, and is certified by the 
Education to be an efficient school. 

t Sec. 24, No.7. If a child is attending an elementary school which 
is not a public elementary school, it shall lie.on the defendant to show that 
the school is efficient, and the court, in considering whether any elementary 
school is efficient, shall have regard to the age of the child and to the 
standard of education corresponding to such age prescribed by the minutes 
of the Education Department for the time being in force with respect to the 
Parliamentary grant. 
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one, with a highly efficient teacher, but if the child, through 
irregular attendance, or natural want of intelligence, or 
— timidity at the examination, did not pass in the re- 
quired standard, the magistrate was bound to order him to 
cease to attend such a school, and to be instructed in some 
other way. : 

’ The new Act allows a school to be certified as efficient 
after an examination by a Government inspector, even though 
it be not conducted as a public elementary school, and do 
not comply with all the conditions for the receipt of the 
Parliamentary grant. The teacher need not necessarily be a 
certificated teacher, and the Conscience Clause need not be 
observed, provided registers are kept as in Government 
schools, and the regulation two hours at each meetin 
are given to secular teaching. It will be at once perceive 
that this is a great gain to many schools taught by religions of 
both sexes who have been unwilling to take Government cer- 
tificates, or to comply with all the conditions for gaining the 
Government grant. Moreover, it will secure a recognized 
position for many small country schools where, for various - 
reasons, a certificated teacher may not be employed. And, 
more importantly than all, if sad necessity should ever force 
Catholic schools to give up the Government grant for con- 
science’ sake, they may still under this provision enjoy a 
recognized position in the school system of the country, with- 
out being subject to certain further disadvantages on account 
of that withdrawal. 

These “certified efficient ” schools are not merely tolerated 
by the Act, but have a fairly recognised status. It is true 
that guardians are not allowed to pay the fees of poor children 
attending any other than a public elementary school, but this 
is a matter of comparatively small moment.* On the other 
hand, their recognition as schools which may be lawfully fre- 
quented, even in preference to existing public elementary 
schools, is clearly secured by the Act. Section 11 + provides 


* Sec. 10. The parent, not being a r, of any child who is unable 
by reason of poverty to pay the pty for such child at a public 
elementary school, or any part of such fee, may apply to the guardians 
having jurisdiction in the parish in which he resides; and it shall be the 
duty of such guardians, if satisfied of such inability, to pay the said fee, not 
exceeding threepence a week, or such part thereof as he is, in the opinion 
of the guardians, so unable to pay. . . . 

Payment under this section shall not be made on condition of the child 
attending any public elementary school other than such as may be selected 
by the F cope nor refused because the child attends, or does not attend, any 
particular public elementary school. 

+ Sec. 11. If cither—(1) The parent of any child above the age of five 
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that the parent of a child whose education is habitually 
neglected, or which is found habitually wandering, or in the 
company of reputed criminals, may, after due warning, be 
summoned by the “local authority” before a court of sum- 
mary jurisdiction, and the court may issue an order to require 
the attendance of such child at school, and the order is to 
contain the name of the school at which the child must attend. 
The parent, however, has so far the choice of a school that he 
may, if he please, have the name of a “certified efficient 
school,” of which the managers are willing to receive the 
child, inserted in the order. It is only in case the parent 
makes no such choice that the magistrate is required to insert 
the name of a public elementary school. 

Moreover, “ certified efficient schools,” not being ‘ public 
elementary schools,” are, therefore, exempt from the opera- 
tion of section 22 of the Act of 1873, which, under certain 
circumstances, requires that the “ registers, books, and other 
documents containing information with respect to the attend- 
ance of children” should be produced to'a member or officer 
of a school board for his inspection, and for the purpose of 
making extracts. We do not gather that a school board 
officer has any right even to enter a certified efficient school, 
much less to require the filling up of forms, &c. We mention 
this for the sake of those who might otherwise fear that a 
“certified efficient school” might, in some sense or other, be 
subject to a school board. 

It may be well to add that the teachers of such schools 
may become certificated teachers on very easy conditions, even 
without examination, if they be above twenty-five years of 
age, and have been in charge of elementary schools for at 
least five years. This, we trust, may prove of some advantage 
to ladies teaching in convent schools, whose qualifications are 
far higher than those of ordinary certificated teachers, and 


years, who is under this Act prohibited from being taken into full-time em- 
ployment, habitually and without reasonable excuse neglects to provide 
efficient elementary instruction for his child; or (2) Any child is found 
habitually wandering, or not under proper control, or in the company of 
rogues, vagabonds, nbeke persons, or reputed criminals, it shall be the 
duty of the local authority, after due warning to the parent of such child, to 
complain to a court of summary jurisdiction, and such court may, if satisfied 
of the truth of such complaint, order that the child do attend some certified 
efficient school willing to receive him and named in the order, being either 
such as pad oor may select, or, if he do not select any, then such public 
elementary 1 as the court think gap and the child shall attend 
that school every time that the school is open, or in such other regular 
manner as is specified in the order. 

r .. order under this section is in this Act referred to as an attendance 
order. 
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who are yet unwilling to present themselves to the Govern- 
ment officials for examination. Certificates may thus be 
obtained if applied for until the end of March, 1879.* 

The Bill of 1870, as originally framed, left no discretion to 
any authority as to the exemption of children from attendance 
at school. ere bye-laws for compulsory attendance were 
in operation, all were to attend between the ages of five and 
twelve. This was afterwards altered, and, finally, section 74 
of the Act of 1870 empowered school boards to make bye- 
laws for the compulsory attendance of children between the 
ages of five and thirteen, but provided also that total or 
partial exemption from attendance might be claimed by any 
child whom the inspector should certify as having passed an 
examination in some standard which the bye-laws were to 
specify for that purpose. The inspector, however, was ordered 
by the Education Department, in a circular (Dec. 22, 1871), 
to give such certificates to those children only who were pre- 
sented to him for examination for the purpose of « grant at his 
annual visit to an inspected school. No provision was made 
for granting such certificates of exemption to children who 
attended schools which did not comply with the conditions 
for gaining the Government grant, and thus all other ele- 
men schools were placed at a relative disadvantage. This 
defect has been remedied by the new Act, sec. 24, and these 
certificates may now be obtained by all who attend certified 
efficient schools, whether public elementary or not, and even 
though no grant be sought by the managers. 


* 57. Certificates of the third class do not entitle the teachers to have 
charge of pupil-teachers. 

58. Certificates of the third class can be raised only by examination. 

59. Certificates of the third class may be granted, without ecaméination, 
upon the report of an inspector, to acting teachers who satisfy the following 

.) They must, at the date of the ins s rt,— 
(a.) be above 25 years of age ; — 
(6.) have been in charge of elementary schools for at least five 


years ; and 

(c.) present certificates of good character from the managers of 
their schools. 

(2.) The i r must report,— 

(a.) t they are efficient teachers ; 

(b.) That not less than 20 children, who had been under instruc- 
tion in their schools during the preceding six months, 
were individually examined (Article 28) ; and 

(¢.) That at least 15 of the “passes” of these scholars in reading, 
writing, or arithmetic, were made in the second or some 
higher standard. : 

(3.) No ne for certificates under this article will be entertained 
which do not reach the Department (Article 14) on or before the 

31st of March, 1879 (Code, 1877). 
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And further, certificates of exemption may be obtained, not 
as formerly only by proof of proficiency, but may now be 
issued on proof either of proficiency or of a certain number 
of attendances at not more than two certified efficient schools 
in each year for a specified period. A child may thus be 
allowed to go to work after a certain amount of schooling, 
even though he be unable to pass an examination in any par- 
ticular standard. This provision is intended to meet the case 
of those children, some of whom are to be found in almost 
every school, who, through want of intelligence or other cause, 
fail each year at the inspector’s examination. 

The conditions of exemption mentioned in the Act are a 
successful examination in the fourth standard, or 250 attend- 
ances in each of five years. These, indeed, are the normal 
requirements of the Act. The first schedule, however, pro- 
vides that these conditions shall not be imposed at once; but 
that during four years they shall be considerably modified, so 
as to introduce gradually the full restrictions of the Act. In 
1877 and 1878 an examination in the second standard, or 250 
attendances in each of two years, will suffice to obtain a certi- 
ficate of exemption. In 1879 and 1880 an examination in the 
third standard, or attendance, respectively, for three and four 


years will be required. A further modification in the same 
direction allows a child to work at nine years old yee. be 


current year only. These provisions are evidence of thoughtful 
consideration for the condition of the poor on the part of 
Lord Sandon. They were contained in the Bill as originally 
introduced, and are not the result of amendments. 

Another chief feature of the Act is the method it adopts for 
securing the attendance of children at school. In school 
board districts bye-laws had already been made for that pur- 
poses but school boards alone were authorized to make them. 

is naturally afforded a convenient argument, which was 
everywhere used by the secular party, for the universal exten- 
sion of school boards. While it had been accepted by both 
parties as a principle that it was lawful for the State to enforce 
attendance at school upon all children who were not proved 
to be receiving efficient instruction in some other manner; 
nevertheless, the only machinery for carrying out the principle 
were bye-laws which none but the members of a school 
board were empowered to frame. There was thus an apparent 
necessity for the establishment of school boards, even in those 
districts which were already sufficiently supplied with school 
accommodation ; and unless some new method to meet this 
difficulty were devised, the universal establishment of school 
boards was a mere question of time. The framers of the Act 
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have met this requirement in a simple, and yet a most satis- 
factory manner. Everywhere throughout the country where 
no school board exists, a “local authority” has been set 
up by the Act, which is empowered to do in many respects 
what a school board alone could hitherto have done. This 
“local authority” is a school attendance committee of not 
less than six nor more than twelve members, appointed 
annually by the council of a borough, or upon application to 
the Department, under certain circumstances, by an urban 
sanitary authority, and in all other cases by the guardians 
of a parish or union. Among other duties, the local 
authority is charged with that of enforcing the provisions 
in respect to the employment of children, and of assisting 
- the inspectors appointed to enforce the Acts relating to their 
employment in factories, workshops, and mines. In boroughs 
the local authority may—and in parishes, upon the requisition 
of the parishioners,* must—make bye-laws for the compulsory 
attendance of children at school. Although not empowered to 
build and support new schools, a large number of parishes and 
boroughs may now, by their school attendance committees, 
exercise a sufficient authority in school matters to make school 
boards an unnecessary burden. Those districts which have 
already elected school boards solely for the purpose of making 
bye-laws may, under section 41, take steps for the dissolution 
of the boards, as their powers will be sufficiently exercised 
by the “local authority.” The appointment of the school 
attendance committee being made annually, it will be possible 
to change more speedily the character of the committee, if its 
policy be not approved, than it now is to change that of a 
school board elected for three years. The power of dissolving 
a school board was very naturally asked for by the Bill which 
provided the “local authority ” as a substitute, but never- 
theless the secular party made the strongest opposition to this 
portion of the measure. It was acknowledged that the con- 
ditions required by the section would very rarely be found 
existent, but nevertheless the position was most tenaciously 
defended, as it was felt to be a blow against the most cherished 
article of the secular creed—the permanent character of the 
school board system. 

Having thus provided an authority to see that the Act is 


* Fifty—or one third of the ratepayers of a parish—may sign a requisition 
for a meeting to consider whether the school cttendones eduaalitas should 
be required to make bye laws. A poll may be taken, and the power granted 
or refused by the majority of those who vote (sec. 22). The General Regu- 
lations for this purpose are the same as those issued by the Department for 
an application for a School Board, Oct. 3, 1873. 
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enforced, let us enquire what changes are introduced in the 
penalties imposed for non-attendance of children of the 
school age. We are all familiar with the police reports of the 
decisions of magistrates in the case of parents summoned b 

the school board officer, for not securing the attendance of 
their children at school. It was not an unfrequent answer on 
the part of those summoned that it was through no fault of 
theirs that the children were absentees. The children were 
sent regularly to school, but were truant while the parent was 
at work. There were several cases of hardship in which the 
parent was punished for the fault of uncontrollable children, 
who were too young to be sent to an industrial school. The 
law provided no other arrangement than a fine not exceedin 

five shillings. The provisions of the new Act in this regar 

are more elaborate and more adapted for securing success 
than the one penalty of the former Act. Gradations of penalty 
are set forth which leave much to the discretion of a magis- 
trate. The first step is, that the local authority should give 
due warning to a parent who neglects habitually, and without 
reasonable excuse, to send his child to school or to provide 
for it efficient elementary instruction,—or whose child is 
found wandering, or not under proper control, or in the 
company of disorderly persons or reputed criminals. The 
next step is, that the local authority must complain to a 
court of summary jurisdiction, and the court may order that 
the child shall attend some “ certified efficient school” which 
shall be willing to receive him, and which shall be named in 
the order.* ‘The parent has a right to select the school, and 
it need not be a “ public elementary school,” but the court, 
if the parent make no choice, must then name in the order a 
public elementary school. This is called an “ attendance 
order,” and it must specify that the child shall attend such 
school every time it is open, or some other manner of regular 
attendance within the discretion of the court. It is only on 
the failure of these. two steps that the question of a fine arises. 
In the first case of non-compliance with an attendance order, 
upon the complaint of the local authority, the parent, if he 
do not appear, or if he appear and fail to satisfy the court 
that he has used all reasonable effort to enforce compliance 
with the order, may be fined a sum of not more than five 
shillings. But if the parent can satisfy the court that he is 
not in fault, then the court may, without inflicting a fine, 


* It might be expedient that, soon after the appointment of these school 
attendance committees, Catholic certified efficient schools, as well as Catholic 
public elementary schools, should notify to the courts their willingness to 
receive Catholic children named in attendance orders. 
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adopt a further measure of compulsion, which is now for the 
first time introduced by the Act. This consists in an order 
issued by the court that the child be sent to a “ Certified 
Day Industrial School,” or, if it appears to the court that 
there is no such school suitable for the child, then to a Certi- 
fied Industrial Schoo]. The steps towards compulsion then 
are these :—Ist, official warning to the parent; 2nd, an 
attendance order for the child to frequent a certified efficient 
school ; 3rd, a fine of five shillings, or an order to send the 
child to a “Day Industrial School,” or even a committal 
of the child to an Industrial School; 4th, in a second or 
subsequent case of non-compliance with an ordinary attend- 
ance order, a fine may be inflicted in addition to sending the 
child to a day industrial school, or to an industrial school, 
cr a penalty may be enforced for each case of non-compliance 
with the order, without committing the child to an industrial 
school ; 5th, when a child is sent to a day industrial school 
the parent shall be obliged to pay for the child a sun, 
— in the order, not exceeding two shillings per 
week. 

The day industrial school is thus in future to occupy an 
important position in the scheme for preventing juvenile 
criminality as well as truantcy, and neglect on the part of 
parents. It is to provide industrial training, elementary 
education, and one or more meals a day, but not lodging, 
for the children attending it. It must be certified by a Secre- 

of State, in like manner as under the Industrial Schools 
Act, 1866, and children may be detained there during such 
hours as may be authorized by the rules of the school, ap- 
proved by him, and during the period specified in the order 
of the court. Moreover (sec. 16) the court may make use of 
the day industrial school in place of a certified industrial 
school, and may send to it children whom it is authorized by 
the Industrial Schools Acts to send to an indusirial school. 
Further the Queen may, by order in Council, apply to a day 
industrial school the provisions of the Industrial Schools 
Acts, with such modifications as may be necessary for adapting 
them to a day industrial school, and whereas a child may be 
sent to a day industrial school instead of a certified industrial 
school, so also the same order may provide that a child may 
be punished for an offence by being sent to a certified indus- 
trial in lieu of a certified reformatory school. These pro- 
visions seem to secure for the day industrial school a permanent 
position in the preventative or reformatory legislation of the 
country. They introduce an intercalary stage between en- 
forced attendance at an ordinary school and committal to an 
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industrial school, and, while compelling a day attendance, 
stop short of the compulsory separation of parent and child 
enforced by the Industrial Schools Act. Again, the power 
allowed to magistrates to send to day industrial schools those 
whom they would otherwise have committed to certified 
industrial schools also gives the new schools a most useful 
character and function, which will probably soon cause them 
to be regarded as indispensably necessary as an initial grade 
of reformatory punishment or discipline. We may further 
anticipate that they will produce a marked effect upon previous 
legislation, and may possibly lead to the modification of the 
Industrial Schools Acts, or even to the amendment of the 
Reformatory Schools Acts themselves. This is not obscurely 
indicated by the power now given to substitute the day 
industrial for the industrial school, and this latter for the 
reformatory. Moreover, the policy of long detention in indus- 
trial schools is somewhat called in question by the power which 
is now given, in sec. 14, to the managers to t a license 
to live out of the school to children sent, under this Act or 
under the Industrial Schools Act 1866, to a certified industrial 
school after a detention of only one month (instead of eighteen © 
months as formerly) upon the complaint or representation of 
the local authority. These measures will eventually tend to 
diminish the number of committals to reformatory schools, 
which will probably be reserved for those only who have not 
merely commenced, but have made considerable progress in, 
a criminal career. This will be a great advantage, inasmuch 
as it will save the younger children from the company of elder 
ones in reformatories, even though they have qualified for 
such a sentence by having been convicted more than once of 
crimes punishable by imprisonment. Still further it may be 
hoped that a large number will thus be preserved from the 
contamination brought about by at least a fortnight’s deten- 
tion in prison, which, we regret to say, is still the requisite 
preliminary to introduction to a reformatory. 

What the wastrel children really require is discipline, rather 
than punishment or reformatory treatment. They are neither 
vicious nor criminal, except in rare instances, and when placed 
under discipline, or removed from association with unmanage- 
able children, give little or no trouble to those who have 
charge of them, and are soon undistinguishable from other 
children who have never tasted the wild liberty of a wastrel 
life. So far, no proposed system has been officially published 
for the conduct of day industrial schools, but what is aimed at 
is a disciplinary system which shall be sufficiently deterrent to 
the children themselves, without inflicting real punishment 
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upon them, when the parents, in most instances, are the real 
culprits. The ilandh qeauene of a certain sum per week 
for the child attending such a school will be felt by the parent 
as a punishment for not having kept the child under sufficient 
control. The payment ordered by the court will probably be 
in almost every case the full amount of two shillings per week 
allowed by the Act, as there is a provision that in case of 
poverty the guardians shall pay the whole or part of the 
required sum. The Parliamentary grant towards the support 
of such schools is to amount to one shilling per week for each 
child. The managers, however, may, upon the request of a 
local authority and of the parent, receive a child into the 
school upon an ordinary attendance order—not a compulsory 
one—or without an order, if the parent undertakes to pay a 
sum not exceeding one shilling per week, and then for a child 
attending under these conditions the Parliamentary grant will 
amount to only sixpence per week. 

This sum paid by the Government, amounting to only one 
shilling or sixpence per week, will, in all cases, go to the 
managers of the schools; but we regret to say that the 
additional amount up to two shillings recoverable from the 
parent, will not be paid to the managers, but will be “ paid 
over to the local authority in aid of their expenses under this 
Act” (sec. 16). Lord Ripon’s proposal that the amount 
should be paid.to the managers was refused by Lord Sandon, 
who thereby, we fear, has somewhat endangered the success 
of this part of his measure. School boards are empowered 
by the Act to borrow money to build day industrial schools 
and to supplement the Parliamentary grant from the local 
rates, and therefore the question of expense will present no 
difficulty to the managers of schools belonging to boards. 
Prison authorities also are permitted to establish such schools, 
and to supplement the Government grant from county rates. 
But as the Industrial Schools Act is applicable to the new 
schools, and children sent to them are deemed to be sent 
under that Act,* such schools may also be established by 
denominations or benevolent individuals. It is even within 
the intention of both Acts that denominations should establish 
such schools, for by the 18th section of the Industrial Schools 
Act the justices are bound, if possible, to select a school in 
accordance with the religious persuasion to which the child 


* A child shall be sent to a certified industrial school or certified day 
industrial school in pursuance of this section in like manner as if sent in 
| ee 7 of the Industrial Schools Act, 1866, and when so sent shall be 

eemed to have been sent in pursuance of that Act and the Acts amending 


the same, 
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belongs ; and the same requirement applies to the order for 
sending children to the day indurtrial schools.* But if such 
schools are necessary in order that so important a portion of 
the new Act should receive legitimate application, it is evident 
that some larger amount than one shilling, and in some cases, 
as we have already seen, only sixpence, per week for each 
child, should be secured to the managers. We cannot see any 
reason why two-thirds of the amount paid weekly for the 
child should be: handed over to a committee, whose ex- 

enditure on the case may have been almost inappreciable. 

ven if the payments of the parents were secured to the 
managers, there would still be a large sum required from other 
sources. Itis true that school boards and prison authorities 
are empowered to contribute to the support of such denomina- 
tional day industrial schools, but in view of the success of 
the Act, it would seem far from expedient that the schools 
should be dependent for so very large a portion of their 
necessary expenditure on the fluctuating majorities of such 
bodies. That denominations and benevolent persons should 
receive much greater support than is now secured to them is 
evident from the very remarkable fact that though the new 
day industrial schools are one of the most important features 
of the Act, and though without them numerous provisions 
would be absolutely nugatory, no obligation whatever is laid 
upon any public body to establish them. A Secretary of State 
may grant a certificate to such a school, if satisfied that 
“owing to the circumstances of any class of population in 
any school district”’ + such a school is necessary or expedient, 
but, on the other hand, however necessary such a school may 
be, no authority is obliged to establish one. Ifthe voluntary 
managers relieve the rates by undertaking the large expense 
of establishing such schools, and if moreover they thus secure 
the application of a scheme intended to produce most beneficial 
results, it is to be hoped that school boards and county magis- 
trates will proportion their grants to the ascertained needs 
and expenditure of such schools. 

Notwithstanding that Catholics have to build and to sup- 
port by voluntary contributions all their churches and chapels 
throughout the country, and though they have received but 
little aid from Government towards the building of Catholic 
schools, and no assistance whatever towards the establishment 
of reformatory, industrial, and workhouse schools, though all 


* See Owen’s “ Education Acts Manual,” 12th Edition, p. 295. 

+ The school districts constituted by the Act are the Metropolis, every 
borough and every parish in England and Wales and included in any of 
these districts—Hducation Acts Manual, p. 77. 
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these tax their resources very heavily, yet we believe that they 
will not fail to find the further amounts needed for the new 
day industrial schools, Where the interests of poor children 
are at stake Catholics are more liberal than any other body 
in the State. The statistics in the last report of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education give the amount of voluntary 
contributions from the several religious bodies in England 
and Wales towards the support of inspected schools, during 
the ten years from September Ist, 1865 to August 31st, 1875. 
From these we find that whereas the voluntary contributions 
to Church of England schools increased during that period 
less than one hundred per cent., the Catholic subscriptions 
increased nearly two hundred per cent. And if to these sums 
were added the amounts subscribed to non-inspected schools, 
we have no doubt that the Catholic subscriptions would show 
a still larger proportion. 

On this subject of day industrial schools we cannot but 
appreciate the wisdom of the framers of the Act in placing the 
new schools under the Industrial Schools Acts. Had this course, 
by any oversight, not been adopted, the religious grievances 
which Catholics suffer in the treatment of another class of 
children might have been extended in some degree to those 
who were ordered by the courts to attend day industrial schools. 
The clauses affecting religion of the Industrial Schools Acts, 
now to be in force with regard to the new schools, are most 
satisfactory to Catholics, and have worked well without fric- 
tion or complaint from the commencement. In pursuance of 
them, and of this Act, the court is bound to send a child to a 
day industrial school, which is in accordance with the child’s 
religion, and if by mistake this be not done, the child may, 
under the same Acts, be transferred to a school of its own 
religion if such exist within two miles of its home. Had some 
such provision, mutatis mutandis, been adopted in some one 
of the several Acts relating to the transfer of Catholic chil- 
dren from workhouse to certified Poor Law schools, Catholics 
would not have had to complain of the frequent apostasies of 
young Catholic children brought about in workhouse schools. 
Although the managers of Catholic certified Poor Law schools 
are willing to receive those children, and although, by a gene- 
rosity unheard of in legal matters, the amount of the payment 
required by law has been left to be determined solely by the 
guardians themselves, nevertheless a large number of Catholic 
children are detained in Protestant schools by certain boards 
of guardians who are unwilling to carry out the several laws 
which have been passed for their transfer. In the army and 
navy, in Government prisons (and we hope soon, from the 
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passing of Mr. Cross’s Bill, to be able to add, in all prisons), 
in reformatories, in industrial schools, and now, also, in day 
industrial schools, justice is secured for the religion of Catho- 
lics. Is it too much to hope that soon the law will be 
administered by the Local Government Board in such a 
manner as to prevent boards of guardians from successfully 
withholding from Catholic workhouse-children—chiefly orphans 
—the religious protection which Parliament on several occa- 
sions determined to secure for them ? 

With regard to these perversions of workhouse children, we 
believe that the law under which they are permitted is wrongly 
understood, and therefore improperly administered, by the 
guardians. The Act permits a child to change its religion at 
the age of 14, or even at the age of 12, if the Poor Law Board 
think the child is capable at that age of forming a judgment 
on such a subject. ile this part of the Act remains un- 
repealed, and unblamed by the general public, it is difficult, 
we may say in passing, to understand why so much indigna- 
tion was lately expressed in the newspapers on the subject 
of the reception of two youths into the Church, who by age 
and education were immeasurably better able to judge for 
themselves than pauper children at 12 or 14 years old. But, 
taking the law as it stands, we believe that it is only by a 
misunderstanding of its meaning that such apostasies are so 
frequently permitted. The law allows a change of creed. But 
what does such an act imply on the part of a child? It 
requires a disbelief in the religion which it has always been 
taught, and a knowledge of and belief in the new religion 
which it declares it has adopted. The change is the highest 
possible exercise of conscience, and requires an intellectual 
and moral effort of the highest order. It is a religious act 
with which no other can be compared. Now the same law 
absolutely forbids that a Catholic child shall be instructed in 
any other creed than its own, or be present at any other 
teaching or service than that which is in accordance with the 
Catholic faith as long as such child is visited and instructed 
by a priest. Under such circumstances, how is it in any sense 
possible, unless the law has been persistently violated, that 
such a child should be able to get rid of its faith in the only 
religion it has ever been taught, and that it should, as by a 
miracle, know and believe a religion which it has never been 
taught, and at whose services it has never been present ? 
Such children are, in most numerous instances, presented to 


the guardians as soon as they attain the age of 14, and there 
and then, without question by the guardians, their statement 
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is accepted and their apostasy consummated and registered. 
We know instances in which the consent was not asked of 
the parents, nor information on the subject even given to 
them after the event. Now no one can maintain that this, 
under the circumstances, can be a religious act at all—or that 
it is a change of religion. But if it is not this, then it is a 
highly immoral act, a sham, an hypocrisy in the most sacred 
of matters, which no English Parliament ever intended to 
permit or encourage, much less to render legal by statutory 
enactment. The guardians are under the impression that 
because inquiry into the capability of a child to make such a 
change is permitted only between the ages of 12 and 14, and 
not at 14, therefore they have no right to put any question to 
a child after that age. But the question before them is not 
one of the child’s capacity of forming a judgment on such a 
subject, but the question of fact whether he has formed such 
a judgment—whether it is at all true that he has done what 
he says he has—i. e., acquired a disbelief in what he has been 
taught from his cradle, and a knowledge of and belief in a 
system of doctrines and practices which the guardians them- 
’ selves are bound by law to prevent him from learning. No 
law could so far stultify itself as to permit, much less require, 
the guardians to accept as true that which they are bound to 
know is not only untrue, but even, under the circumstances, 
morally impossible. On the question of fact, we have our- 
selves heard the master of a large workhouse school declare— 
and he said he was willing to bear the same testimony before 
any one appointed to inquire—that religion had nothing what- 
ever to do with these apostasies, which were simply the result 
of the social pressure of the school, which was strongly opposed 
to everything Catholic. But if religion has nothing to do with 
the change of creed thus officially registered by the guardians, 
then our argument is well founded, and the apostasies are a 
perversion of law and fact as well as of religion. In all other 
cases of declaration made to them the guardians exercise the 
common sense precaution of testing, in some way or other, 
the truth, probability, or possibility of the statement made. 
Neither the pauper who states that he has a claim on the 
parish, nor the contractor who declares that he has supplied 
such and such quantities to the house, is credited on his mere 
assertion. The probabilities are weighed, and any suspicious 
circumstances are considered to justify the inquiry for some 
kind of proof. If claim be made for impossible quantities in 
the one case, or if known circumstances show that the claim 
in the other is unfounded, they are both rejected. Upon 
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what grounds, then, do the guardians divest themselves of 
all the ordinary perceptions and habits of life and business in 
dealing with this qgne declaration only ? 

One word more on the subject of this, we trust pardonable, 
digression. The Act of 1862, which permitted the guardians 
to send pauper children to Catholic certified schools, autho- 
rizes them to send absolutely to such schools, without applica- 
tion from any one, all orphans and deserted children, and 
children also who are not orphans, if the “parents or sur- 
viving parent shall consent.”* The Act of 1868 permits 
application for the removal of children to be made to the 
Local Government Board if the guardians should neglect or 
refuse to carry out the law just mentioned. Well-meaning 
guardians in some cases confuse these two Acts, and are 
under the impression that they may not send children to such 
schools unless an application by a relative or some authorized 
person be made to them in each case. This is clearly a 
mistake, for, as we have seen, no application is at all needed 
in the case of orphan or deserted children, and in other cases 
the consent of the parent is all that is required. It is evident 
that this mistake throws a burden on the pauper which is not 
created by the law. To ordinary people the difference may 
not appear important, but to the poor broken-spirited pauper 
who, after a long struggle to keep his home, has at length 
given up hope, and enters for the first time, with his half- 
starved family into a workhouse—with an ascending staff of 
officials between him and the board,—the difference between 
“Do you object to have your child sent to a school of his own 
religion ?” and “ Why are you not content to leave him with 
us? do you think he will be starved or badly treated ?”’ is 
simply enormous; and in many instances requires an amount 
of moral courage which some find it most difficult to summon 
up against, often, the strong pressure of the anti-Catholic 
opinion of the whole house. Many guardians would, no 
doubt, if the matter could be made clear to them, be most 
willing to free the Catholic pauper from a difficulty which the 
law does not impose on him. 

We have ventured upon this matter partly for its own 
sake, as bearing on the religious education of a class of our 
children, and partly to show some of the difficulties which are 
precluded by the enactment placing the day industrial schools 


* Vic, 25 & 26, cap. 43, sec. 6. The clause is as follows :—“ No child 
shall be sent to such [certified Poor Law] school unless he or she be an 
orphan, or deserted by his or her parents or surviving nt, or be one 
whose parent or surviving parent shall consent to the sending of such child 
to the said school.” 
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under the Industrial Schools Act of 1866. The special rules 
to be adopted to secure the success of the new schools are 
still a matter of study, and probably some decision will be 
made public upon the subject by the Home Office—under 
which, and not under the Edneaton Office, the new schools 
are placed by the Act, and under whose administration they 
naturally fall as being by the Industrial Schools Acts. 
It does not appear that such schools must necessarily be 
taught by certificated teachers, but, as in other schools under 
the Home Office and Local Government Board, the children 
will be examined in the standards of proficiency for the time 
being in force for the purposes of a Parliamentary grant to 
public elementary schools. . 

When the changes required by the new Act come into 
operation, it will be seen that the duty of providing, main- 
taining, and enforcing attendance at elementary schools is 
imposed on a considerable number of public authorities and 
elected bodies. Commencing with the Education Department 
and the Home Office, we descend through School Boards, 
Councils of Boroughs, Urban Sanitary Authorities, Prison 
Authorities, Boards of Guardians, and School Attendance 
Committees, down to the various officers appointed by these 
bodies, to the managers and teachers of denominational 
schools, of Board Schools, of Certified Efficient Schools, 
and, finally, of Day Industrial Schools, without reference 
to the managers and teachers of Certified Poor Law 
Schools, District Schools, Industrial Schools, and Reforma- 
tories. 

With such a vast and various machinery set in motion in 
every district of the country it will, after a time, be almost 
impossible for children to grow up without, at least, the 
primary elements of education. Looking at the completeness 
of the scheme now realized, we, as Catholics, may well be 
thankful that Mr. Dixon’s Bill for the compulsory extension 
of school boards and their system failed last session, and that 
the chief argument in support of his Bill—that in no other 
way could the attendance of children be enforced—has now 
fallen to the ground. Everywhere the laws against the em- 
= of young children are to be enforced by the “ local 
authority ” created by the Act, and everywhere bye-laws 


compelling the attendance of children may be framed without 
the aid or existence of school boards. At the same, time, all 
efficient schools, whether accepting the Conscience Clause or 
not, or whether or not taught by certificated teachers, may 
receive an official status entirely securing them against certain 
disadvantages to which they were liable under the former 
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system.* Had the secular party in 1870 been a little less 
eager to force their nostrum upon the whole country as a 
panacea for all moral and educational wants, their success 
might have been greater. The system they invented was 
crude, inapplicable to the circumstances of most numerous 
districts, and in no small degree harsh and tyrannical towards . 
the voluntary system which, without rates, was bearing a vast 
pecuniary burden for the good of the country. The true 
interpreter of the intentions of the supporters of the new 
scheme was not Mr. Forster, who proclaimed that it was only 
framed in order “to supplement all existing organizations,” 
but Mr. Dixon, Mr. Chamberlain, and the League, who very 
soon complained “ that the election of school boards was not 
made obligatory in all districts. . . . That it was possible by 
the existing system to give a large measure of sectarian in- 
struction under the cover of professedly unsectarian forms. . 
. - -« That denominational schools were fostered by an increase 
in the Parliamentary grant. . . . That guardians were bound 
to pay fees to denominational schools for the children of 
indigent parents,’ &c.+ Had the secular party gone to work 
with more caution and produced a measure of a less wooden 
character, one more adaptable to the characteristics of an 
ancient and unrevolutionary country, they might possibly have 
succeeded in introducing the worst part of their system into 
every corner of the land. Above all, Catholics would have 
been taken at a great disadvantage had a compulsory system 
applicable to every district been then introduced. For 
although immense efforts had been made from 1865-6 to 
1870-1, so that the average attendance in our schools in- 
spected for annual Government grants rose from 49,868 to 
71,666, we are glad to say that the number increased in a 
still greater proportion up to 1875-6, when the average 
attendance was 108,300. This is exclusive of the attendance 
in schools “ simply inspected,” and in those which are not 
inspected. Had universal compulsion been imposed upon us 
in 1870, it is clear that many thousands of our children would, 
for want of Catholic, have been forced into board or Pro- 


* The duties and powers of the “local authority” with regard to the 
Conscience Clause are restricted to its observance in public elementary 
schools only.—Sec. 7 says : “It shall be the duty of such local authority to 
report te the Education Department any infraction of the provisions of 
section seven of the Elementary Education Act, 1876, in any public 
elementary school within their district which may come to their audit, 
and also to forward to the Education Department any complaint which they 
may receive of the infraction of those provisions.” 

+ Report of the annual meeting of the National Education League. 
Times, Nov. 9, 1876. 
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testant schools. We have profited more in proportion by 
these few years than any other denomination, and we believe 
that we shall gain still more than any other by the official 
recognition of many of our schools as certified efficient schools. 
While we shall lament that any Catholic child should be un- 
able to find a Catholic school within a reasonable distance of 
its home, we are glad on the other hand to believe that every 
effort will be made to obtain for all our existing schools the 
status of certified efficient schools. We are, then, in a far 
more prepared condition for the incidence of compulsory 
attendance now than in 1870; and in face of the new Act 
our educational resources will be, officially at least, immensely 
increased by the recognition of all successful effort, whether 
assisted by the Government grant or not. This difficulty of 
providing for primary education once surmounted, and in many 
places this has already been accomplished, the question of 
secondary education in grammar schools and high-class schools 
for girls, will no doubt soon meet with a solution worthy of 
the Catholic body. 

And yet, looking at the condition of the law as it now 
stands, in respect to the relative positions of the two great 
antagonistic systems of education—the voluntary and religious 
as opposed to the school board and secular—we fear that we 
have only chronicled a temporary retreat of that tidal wave of 
secularism which rose so suddenly in 1870, and devoured so 
much of the land which had hitherto been considered com- 
pletely beyond the reach of danger. An appeal to the country 
by a general election has since been made, and the answer, 
we believe, was largely affected by the school question. The 
invading destructive element has thus for the time been held 
in check, and some of the damage repaired, but it has left a 
permanent mark on the formerly peaceful shore, which will 
facilitate its angry return. Much has been done by increase 
of recognition of voluntary schools, by larger Government 
grants, and by several important ameliorations of the Code, to 
strengthen the position of the religious schools of the —- 
These we are thankful to acknowledge, and if they are only 
instalments of intended progress, we shall regard the future 
with less anxiety. But reflecting on things as they now stand, 
we cannot but recognize that the victory of the secular party 
in the establishment of board schools in almost every town of 
importance remains undisputed. There is no possibility under 
the law of bringing about the dissolution of a single board 
which has built or taken over even one public elementary 
school. And, still more remarkable, there is no obstacle 
raised by the Act to the spread of the same system over every 
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part of the country wherever a certain number of ratepayers 
wish to call upon the Education Department to order the 
election of a school board. Wherever a want of school 
‘accommodation exists, or can be made to exist by the wilful 
closing of existing voluntary schools, there the secular system 
has still the unchecked right of entry and permanent establish- 
ment. This is the great failure of the Act. If some restraint, 
however remote, had been devised, if some principle even had 
been introduced, which in time might have worked a change, 
the law would have been more worthy of the Conservative 
party. Now, every day adds to the difficulty of the situation, 
for the unreflecting, uneducated mass, unaccustomed to analyse 
the principles involved in the proceedings of public autho- 
rities, are being taught to regard board schools as a concession 
to popular demands, instead of a well-devised method of de- 
priving their children of their most precious birthright, the 
right to Christian teaching in a Christian land. 

Notwithstanding that success, at this moment, may appear 
hopeless, nevertheless it is especially the duty of Catholics to 
protest loudly and unceasingly against the destructive prin- 
ciples introduced by the Act of 1870. We fully trust that the 
question will be re-opened some day, and that sad experience 
may then incline the most influential portion of the nation to 
listen to the teachings of the Catholic Church, and to return 
to the only principles of school policy which are consistent 
with the Christian progress of a nation. When that day shall 
arrive we hope that a courageous Government may be in 
power, which will have regard for the majority of the nation 
rather than the majority of newspapers, and that before then 
the Dissenters will have discovered that the religious education 
of the young was as necessary for their success as for that of 
the Establishment. In the meantime, Catholics, while thank- 
ful for what has been lately recovered, must be ever on the 
watch to suggest practical remedies for the evils they deplore, 
and to explain to the nation those principles of true progress 
and enlightenment of which the Church is. the depository and 
the guardian. 
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Arr. VII—ARTIFICIAL MEMORY. 


1. The New Art of Memory, founded upon the principles taught by M. 
Gregor von Feinaigle, &c., &c. Second edition. London : Sherwood, 
Neely & Jones, 1813. 


2. Memory. By ,Witu1am Stokes, Teacher of Memory, Lecturer at the 
Royal Polytechnic Institution, &c., &c. Fifty-eighth edition, revised and 
enlarged. London: Houlston & Sons, 1875. 


M EMORY, and the means of strengthening it, is a subject 

which has received a somewhat intermittent attention 
in the course of history. At certain times, and in certain states 
of civilization we hear a great deal about it, and then again 
it appears for generations to be almost neglected. It must 
indeed be expected that memory would be most cultivated, 
where other instruments of record were either scanty or not 
readily worked. Among nations where writing was unknown, 
or the materials for writing were cumbrous, men naturally 
fell back upon memory for the transmission of the past to 

sterity, and they facilitated its operations by throwing them 
into the form of poetry. In those times, this faculty conse- 
quently assumed great prominence and importance. With 
us, the power of repeating a whole Times newspaper, if it were 
attainable, would, of itself, be regarded merely as a very 
curious phenomenon of the mind. We speak here of the 
faculty as exhibited in the affairs of the world, and in the 
intercourse of human life. Strings of precedents do not make 
a speech very telling, and the kind of writing which introduces 
a quotation at every paragraph must be ranked as among the 
least valuable. But in education, too much is often made of 
memory. Many a man, in looking back on his early years, 
will perceive with regret that scarcely an isolated effort was 
made to train his reason, or school his imagination, or discip- 
line his will, while hours, and days, and weeks were spent in 
“learning by heart” a dry jumble of facts and dates, or, at 
best a collection of conclusions arrived at by able men, with- 
out any attempt to enable the student to draw conclusions for 
himself. The reason is, that teachers are thus enabled to avoid 
the trouble of thinking, and that is what the indolence of the 
human mind strives to escape from at any cost, nay, even at 
the price of what, in the end, proves much greater trouble 
than thinking would have been. The ridicule of Dickens, in 
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the description of little Paul Dombey’s education, has perhaps 
not been without its effect, though the evil is very rooted. 
And when all was done, the memory, to which everything had 
been sacrificed, was not made an effective instrument, but 
rather choked, and enfeebled for any useful and practical pur- 
pose. What, in short, is wanted, and what is really attainable, 
though little has been done for it as yet, is to train the 
memory upon a plan, according to its laws, to subject it to an 
art, which, according to old definitions that cannot easily be 
bettered, means, on the one hand, an intellectual habit 
capable of producing certain results, on the other a system of 
connected precepts the observance of which will insure their 
results. Books without end have been written, with the titles 
of “ Art of Memory.” We must say even the best are some- 
what disappointing; however, many hints may be gathered 
from them, and possibly mankind may yet make discoveries 
in this field, analogous to those which have worked such revo- 
lutions in the world of matter, so far as it is subject to their 
control. We propose, in the present article, to select some of 
the most interesting particulars connected with the earlier 
history of the art of mnemonics, and also to consider the views 
of one of its most recent and successful expositors, conveyed 
in the second of the little works we mention under the title. 

An art of mnemonics, or method of assisting the natural 
memory, may be regarded as containing two divisions, viz., 
rules for training and developing the faculty, independently 
of special appliances, and secondly, means for enabling it to 

rform what, unassisted, it could not do. The former may 

e compared to hygienic and gymnastic exercises, to the art 
of the trainer, which brings the muscles to the height of their 
natural powers, the other to mechanical instruments, like the 
lever and screw, which render those powers capable of per- 
formances quite beyond them, if left to themselves. Such 
means undoubtedly exist for the memory, as for other facul- 
ties, and, judging by results that have often been exhibited to 
the world, as effective in their way as the various mathe- 
matical means are for aiding the powers of calculation. 

Both these departments of the mnemonical art are of 
ancient date. The former must always have practically ex- 
isted, wherever the idea of education operated ; the antiquity 
of the latter in the western world is shown by the fact that 
its earliest invention is wrapped in fable. The story of the 
incident which gave Slmeonthes the first hint of it, is told by 
every writer upon the subject, but by none with such con- 
summate elegance as by Cicero. We will not resist the 
temptation of repeating it, conveying, as it does, a beautiful 
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religious lesson, though struck in a Pagan mould. The poet 
had been engaged by a rich Thessalian lord, Scopas by 
name, to celebrate in song a pugilistic victory, but devoted a 
large part of his poem to a digression in praise of Castor and 
Pollux, the patron-gods, after all, of that kind of achievement. 
Scopas had the meanness to withhold half the promised re- 
ward, and told Simonides he might look for the other half to 
the gods to whom he had given so much of his panegyric. 
A grand banquet followed, in the course of which Simonides 
received a message that two young men had asked with great 
earnestness to see him, and were waiting at the door. He 
went out, but found no one. Scarcely, however, had he 
reached the door, when the roof of the banquet-chamber fell 
in, and crushed the impious lord, with all the assembled 
guests. So mangled were the corpses that they could not be 
identified for burial, until Simonides, by remembering where 
each guest had reclined, was able to name them. This sug- 
gested to him the value of locality in assisting the memory, 
and he is said to have founded on it the first artificial memory, 
based upon that principle. Simonides flourished about 3B.c. 
525. His idea, once suggested, was never lost sight of, and 
probably entered more largely into Greek and Roman educa- 
tion than it does in ours. No treatise on memory (except 
the metaphysical one of Aristotle’s) has been handed down 
to us from ancient times, yet the description given of the 
Simonidean mnemonics, if we may call them such, by Cicero 
and Quintilian, are perfectly intelligible, have provided at 
least the basis for almost all that has been done in that pro- , 
vince since, and would enable any man of ingenuity to devise 
some valuable means for increasing the grasp po readiness 
of his recollection, 

This method, so far, is founded entirely upon the sense of 
sight, as acting in the form of imagination, and aided by the 
three rules of selection, combination, and order. Let us 
suppose, for example, with Cicero or Quintilian, a large 
house, with which we happen to be familiar, divided into 
many apartments, and adorned with various striking objects. 
We ascend a stone staircase with gilded railings, and enter a 
long gallery. Facing us is a mirror, of sufficient height to 
reflect the whole figure. Near it stands the statue of a 
Canephora in black marble, supporting with both hands a 
fruit-basket on her head. Next is a table of malachite, on 
which rests the bronze model of a hand. Further on hangs, 
on the wall, a suit of chain armour, a Greek helmet on the 
ground at its foot. We pass a door, where a tiger’s skin 
serves the purpose of a mat, Beyond it, is suspended a 
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Malay creese and a round shield, elaborately painted in 
bright colours. We have thus obtained a series of images :— 
1, Staircase. 2, Mirror. 3, Canephora. 4, Malachite table. 
5, Bronze hand. 6, Chain-armour. 7, Greek helmet. 
8, Tiger’s skin. 9, Malay creese. 10, Round shield. These 
must be so thoroughly fixed in the imagination, that we can 
assign their numerical place in this list without the least 
hesitation ; in which there will be no difficulty, because, it is 
assumed, we are making use of some mansion of which we 
know every corner. But there are some obvious tricks by 
which to assist the memory. For instance, the mirror, with 
its reflection, may well suggest the number two; the Cane- 
phora, holding with two hands the fruit-basket on her head, 
three; the bronze hand, five, &c. Supposing then we have 
occasion to commit to memory a string of names, or any 
matters in a regular series, for example, the chief points in a 
lecture, they must be associated with those respective sym- 
bols by some link, most usually a pun, the more absurd often 
the more efficacious in linking the thing to one’s recollection ; 
or by placing them in connexion or contrast upon the mind’s 
eye, with these lively, vividly-coloured images, many of which 
would fall into easy combination with historical facts, or ideas 
of the intellect, when transformed from the mere reason to 
the imagination, and put, as it were, into the livery of the 
latter faculty. It is plain that by the study of these images, 
‘they may be rendered even a more effective instrument than 
at first sight appears. The staircase we began with, may be 
divided into so many landings, marked by orange-trees or by 
vases of flowers, and each will accommodate some deposit 
for the memory. Then the system may be developed by 
adding to it the imagery of the various rooms opening into 
the gallery and distinguished by their colours, use, or some 
very marked object they contain. Among the mnemonical 
writers of antiquity, Metrodorus, the nephew, and successor 
of Epicurus, adopted for his basis the signs of the zodiac, 
divided in 360 compartments, each of course combined with 
some symbol, according to the 360 degrees of the circle. 

We will attempt a further illustration of the principles, and 
exemplify it as applied in practice. Suppose we assign to 
the numbers from 1 to 10, the following images:—1, a candle; 
2, a pair of scales; 3, a tent; 4, a fort; 5, a hand; 6,a 
sword; 7, a serpent;°8,a cup; 9,a ship; 10,anegg. The 
student will have thoroughly and completely mastered these 
symbols so as to give them backwards and forwards and 
every way. He now wishes to remember the different points 
of Xerxes’ march from Critalla to Sardis, as recorded in the 
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seventh book of Herodotus. The stages were the fol- 
lowing :— 
1. Critalla. 
2. The River Halys. 
. Phrygia. 
. Celanz (Rivers Meander and Catarrhactus). 
. Anaua (salt lake). 
. Colossz (river Lycus, Wolf). 
Kydrara (boundary column of Croesus). 
Lydia. 
. Callatebus (manufactory of artificial honey). 
10. Sardis. 


SP 


On examining these names, we find that Critalla suggests the 
pun of tallow, which is associated with a candle. The River 
Halys may be forced under the second symbol by calling it, 
for the nonce [Sc]halys. Any trick or manipulation is ad- 
missible for the purpose of reminiscence, nor is it necessary 
even to make use of every symbol as it comes, if we find that 
we can conveniently recollect in some other way the object to 
be recalled. Phrygia comes third in the list. A tent is the 
third symbol, and the Greek scholar may picture to himself a 
heap of faggots (phrygana) near the tent, which will suggest 
the name Phrygia. Celene is fourth. To remember that 
name, observe that, in Greek, it signifies dark or dusky. In 
acquiring this string of names, let us represent the symbolic 
fort to our imagination as of a dark colour, grey with age. 
The student unacquainted with Greek, will have devised some 
other association; for instance, the Latin word celare, “ to 
conceal,”’ readily combines with the notion of a fort, and is 
sufficiently near to the word Celeenz. As for the two rivers, 
they may easily be connected with the fort, without requiring 
any symbol, other than their own images, a meandering 
stream, and an impetuous one, with cataracts. Anawa comes 
fifth. A hand represents number five, and manus (whence 
maneuvre) is the Latin for a hand. We have only to prefix 
the letter m to Anaua, to obtain a sound close enough to 
manus to call up the name to the memory. We chose a 
sword for the sixth symbol, and Colosse stands sixth. Well, 
we all know that S. Paul wrote an Epistle to the Colossians, 
and that the apostle is always represented with a sword, 
which is quite enough to fix Colosse in its place. As Lycus 
signifies in the Greek the Wolf river, the image of a wolf may 
be associated with the symbol, on the same principle as be- 
fore. It will be found that symbols are quite capable of 
having other symbols clustered upon them. The serpent 
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represented No. 7, and to remember Kydrara we may con- 
ceive a kid with a serpent folding its rings round it. Here 
indeed we might drop the seventh symbol, since a wolf which 
was last in our mind, is so readily associated with the idea of 
a kid. To remember Lydia, let the cup, which was the 
eighth symbol, be supposed to have a lid. Callatebus stands 
ninth, and there Herodotus tells us they manufactured arti- 
ficial honey from tamarisk and wheat. A ship is the ninth 
symbol. Let us suppose the ship in the river, ready to con- 
vey the honey for exportation, and perhaps the pun of its 
calling at the town may suggest the name of Call-at-ebus. 
Finally, Sardis, in the tenth place, which was represented by 
anegg. An egg is intimately associated with breakfast, and 
is very often followed by sardines, and that cannot fail to 
suggest the name Sardis. 
e will illustrate the last example by a remarkable 
assage in Aristotle’s treatise, ‘‘De Memorii et Reminiscentia.” 
he philosopher says : 


It often happens that a man cannot call something to mind, but by 
searching he can, and succeeds in finding it. And this happens, if he moves 
many things, until he has elicited a movement which the object in question 
will follow. For to remember, is to have within one a motive faculty, such 
as to be capable of being moved by itself, and by the motion which it pos- 
sesses, Wherefore people sometimes seem to call to mind by means of places, 
And the reason is, that one passes readily from one thing to another ; as for 
example, from milk to whiteness ; from whiteness to the air ; and from that 
to moisture, from which we remember autumn, if we desire to find that 
season.—‘ De Mem. et Reminise.” c. ii. 


Aristotle here evidently illustrates the principles of topical 
memory by giving a specimen of what Mr. Stokes would call 
a chain of associated ideas. The associations, however, will not, 
in this instance, be clear to the merely modern reader. Thus it 
may seem rather far-fetched to say that whiteness will suggest 
the idea of the air. To a Greek, however, this would be 
perfectly natural. The Greek mind was singularly deficient 
in distinct appreciation of colour, and this indefiniteness, 
which has been taken as an evidence of the fact that 
Homer was blind, in reality appears in the language generally, 
quite independently of his poems. The primary notion 
conveyed by the word leucén, or “ white,”’ to a Greek, was not 
whiteness as a colour, but simply brightness, and with this 
the transparent atmosphere of his climate was naturally 
in the closest association. Water, or moisture, would be 
suggested by air, as standing below it in the scale of ele- 
ments, and finally would be in its turn linked to the idea of 
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autumn, the rainy season of Greece. It is not meant that we 
are likely to forget the idea of autumn, but to show, by the 
example of the succession of such ideas as might call up the 
idea of autumn in our minds,—milk—brightness—air—water 
—the rainy season,—how memory depends upon the con- 
nexion of ideas, and how it may be possible so to attach one 
thing to another in our minds that we can recall the one at 
will by thinking of the other. 

It may here be remarked that different sets of symbols will 
be found to vary in their adaptability to different subjects. 
Thus, to remember Greek names, it might be well to have 
symbols based more or less upon Greek modes of thought. 
The same art would require a good deal of straining if applied 
to Hebrew names, and vice versdé. But there is hardly any 
limit to the creation of symbols in fields well marked and 
distinct from each other. Thus heraldry furnishes quite a 
world of imagery, which has been devised for the very purpose 
of vividly striking both the mind and eye. The botanical 
student, accustomed to floral forms, might similarly obtain 
from them endless mnemonic instruments. And poetry, 
where the imagination combines great vividness with great 
clearness (the latter a highly essential attribute for this pur- 
pose), would be found an equally valuable storehouse. Homer 
and Walter Scott both are instances in point. The description 
of the shield of Achilles, for example, is as it were made both 
to be easily remembered, and to be capable of immense variety 
of association. 

In making use of systems of this kind in the instruction of 
the very young, it may be necessary for the instructor to bear 
in mind that the childish imagination is a singularly sensitive 
and delicate organ. Children often receive impressions even 
of terror from pictures that to a grown person seem merely 
grime or amusing ; and again, associations of a painful or 

isgusting kind are easily formed, which it is next to impossible 
to shake off. Hence, much care should be used in the selec- 
tion and combination of images. We notice a hint of this 
difficulty in Mr. Stokes’ treatise (p. 108), where he mentions 
‘the grave objection ” of some who have “ tried mnemonics,” 
and cannot use it for sermons, because of the unsuitable 
associations they form ; to meet which, he has devised “a 
mnemonical Biblical Key,” which, he states, “at once re- 
moves the difficulty of which thousands, prior to its invention, 
complained.” 

So far, we have been considering that branch of artificial 
memory which consists in the application of visible, or rather 
visual symbols by the imagination. They furnish, perhaps, 
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the most efficient instrument which the mind possesses, at 
least, in the acquisition of some classes of subjects. This is 
recognized in the well-known lines of Horace : 


Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus. 


But all the senses quicken the memory. The most superficial 
observer of his own mind must have had opportunities of 
noticing how, not merely the sight of some associated object, 
but a scent, or a sound, will bring back in an instant memories 
long since dormant. It may be 


A tone of music, summer’s eve, or spring, 

A flower, the wind, the ocean which shall wound 

Striking the electric chain with which we are darkly bound. 
And how, or why, we know not. 


The reduction of sound to an instrument of artificial memory 
is very recent in a particular application of it, which we shall 
consider later on (that of Dr. sa but in a more general 
procedure, even more ancient than that founded upon places 
and on the sight. In point of fact, verse was the earliest aid 
which the human mind made use of to register its ideas. 
Words are more easily remembered in the form of verse than 
of prose, because in verse the laws of association as regards 
sound are observed, and contrast, likeness, order, are all 
brought into play; not, indeed, originally for that purpose, 
because the object of poetry is to relieve the overburdened 
spirit or to give pleasure to the hearer; but if not for that 
purpose, certainly with that result. Ages before mnemonics 
was formed into an art, some of its most important rules were 
already observed, just as men reasoned before Aristotle made 
_out the theory of the syllogism. Of this, traces may be 
observed even in Homer; for example, the careful grouping 
of the geographical facts in the catalogue of the ships, as has 
been well developed by Mr. Gladstone, and the recurrence of 
certain stock formule, which would afford a momentary rest 
to the memory of the rhapsodist in reciting. It may well be 
supposed that when the committal to memory and recitation 
of such vast compositions as the Iliad and Odyssey formed the 
entire business of a particular profession in society, the human 
mind would be sure to devise means for making the trade even 
easier than the metrical form of the compositions had already 
made it. With the increased use of writing, these arts might 
be so far expected to become less common, because it was no 


longer necessary to depend upon memory in order to amuse or 
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interest people. Thus would men become readers, as now, 
instead of listeners. Yet there were other reasons which 
would still operate the other way. Memory is especially 
valued in learned and antiquarian ages, such as came over 
Greece at the Alexandrine period, and characterized the forms 
which education took during the Roman period, particularly its 
later stages, and this is shown by the stories told of the extraor- 
dinary memory of such men as Hortensius and Seneca. Their 
system, however, as we have already observed, has not come 
down to us, though the principles have never been lost sight 
of, and in medizval and modern times have been the germ of 
a profusion of arts of memory,’summaries of a great number 
of which will be found in the curious volume, the name of 
which appears first in the heading of this article. One of the 
most elaborate is Dr. Wills’ “‘ Mnemonica,”’ published in 1661. 
The author devises what he calls Repositories to help the 
memory. ‘T'hese are imaginary fabrics, resembling so many 
theatres, of which he gives a description and elevation, with 
dimensions. You are to conceive a stone building, 12 yards 
by 6, and 7 yards high, open in front, with a stage of smooth 
gray marble along its whole breadth, the walls wainscotted 
with cypress, the stage equally divided by a groove, and a 
column reaching to the roof, each repository to be distmguished 
by the colour of its coluamn,—gold, silver, black, blue, red, &c., 
&c., and filled with ideas, that is, with visible representations 
of things, formed by a strong effort of the imagination ; some 
in movement, others at rest, some giving sound, others silent, 
some fragrant, others noisome. Pictures, musical instru- 
ments, armour, written tablets, &c., may be supposed hanging 
to the walls; and every idea will have the colour, in some 
way or other, of its repository. Thus, if a black bull is placed 
in the first repository, let him have gilded horns, if in the 
fifth, a garland of red flowers. Then, whatever is to be re-- 
membered must be invested in the imagination with colour 
and form, and placed in one of the repositories. If an historical 
event admits of being represented to the mind’s eye in not 
too large a group, it may be conceived as actually going on 
in - room ; if more complicated, as in a picture upon the 

wall. 
' So far, the author merely gives the imagination its natural 
offices in the study of history, with the addition of order, 
method, and localization. There is no doubt the imagination 
is often allowed to be almost dormant when people imagine 
themselves studying history. Page after page is read, and 
the mind receives words only, without making the slightest 
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endeavours to realize the same. To remember sentences they 
will sometimes have to be translated into images, and a 
visible form and embodiment given to that which is in its 
own nature immaterial. , 

Another mnemonical treatise, of about the same epoch 
(1651), is that of Henry Herdson. He also has repositories,— 
tables of gold, jet, alabaster, &c., and on the tables, symbols 
for the various numbers, elected for some supposed resem- 
blance to the form of the numeral or other visible association. 
Thus, he gives a tobacco-pipe for 6, a carpenter’s square for 7, 
a pair of spectacles for 8, an orange for 0, &c.; and similarly 
for the letters of the alphabet, he suggests that a pair of 
compasses may represent A, a bow and arrow, B, a horn, C, 
&c. On the latter symbolism he gives the hint that a 
munemonical shorthand may be formed, the ideas of the letters 
being suggested to the fancy, as the alphabet to the bodily 
eye, with colours to represent the words. In this way, he 
says, “‘ the eye of a nimble fancy will read anything by ideas 
thus figured, as readily as if it were written in a book, and 
will retain what is there written.” This kind of shorthand 
—— to be one of the recondita of the art, and Mr. Stokes 

so holds out a similar possibility. 

Judging, however, from the various arts of memory as 
communicated to the public, we must confess it seems as if 
they did not afford any royal road to the acquisition of con- 
tinuous passages in the exact order in which they follow each 
other, including particles. They are triumphs as regards de- 
tached words, however difficult in themselves, and as regards 
anything capable of numerical representation, but seem to 
break down when we come to committing prose compositions 
to ery This difficulty is as old as Quintilian, who re- 
marked : 


This mode [local memory] will be of much less efficacy for learning by 
heart the parts that constitute a continuous speech ; for thoughts have no 
their peculiar images like things, the image in their case being a mere 
fiction of the imagination ; though, indeed, the place will suggest to us 
either a fictitious or a real image ; but how will the connexion of the words 
of a speech be retained in mind by the aid of art or method? I do not 
dwell on the circumstance that some things cannot be signified by any 
images, as, for instance, conjunctions.—* Education of an Orator,” Bohn’s 
transl., Bk. II. ch. ii. 24. ‘ 


Still even here, local memory may furnish, as it were, 
stepping-stones to get from one point to another, and natural 
memory must be depended on for the rest, aided, as it may be, 
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to a surprising extent, by pre-conceived and well-devised 
rules. 

Dr. Watts (“Improvement of the Mind,” Part I. ch. xvii.) 
mentions a rather curious mnemonical instrument, which con- 
sisted in first of all acquiring, with perfect accuracy, the first 
hundred lines of the “ Aineid,” so as to remember not only 
the order and number of the verses, but of the words in each 
verse; and then remembering any out of 200 or 300 names, 
by means of some real or fantastic connexion between some 
word in a verse, and some letter, syllable, property, or acci- 
dent of the name or thing to be remembered. The idea 
seems perfectly possible, though not perhaps the best basis 
that could be thought of. 

Instruments, such as we have described, were used in the 
first quarter of the present century, by Gregor von Feinaigle, 
who made a reputation as a mnemonical teacher of great 
celebrity throughout Europe. It would be tedious to analyze 
his system, when the reader must already clearly see the 
principle upon which these arts generally are constructed, 
and in which little room seems left for change, except in re- 
arrangement and simplification. Each century produces 
some wonder in the mnemonical world, whether by means of 
an art which can be taught (as Schenkel in the 16th century), 
or by some occult faculty which the possessor himself cannot 
explain (like Jedediah Buxton, for arithmetical calculation, in 
the 18th). One new and most useful accession to the art 
was devised in 1730, by Dr. Richard Grey. It consisted, as 
is well known, in representing figures by letters, the cardinal 
numbers being marked by vowels and diphthongs, inter- 
changed with consonants assigned on very simple and natural 
associations. By this means, it is easy to tag on to names that 
we desire to remember, syllables representing dates, or any 
other facts of arithmetical form. The inventor adopted the 
hexameter verse as a depository for the collected words and 
symbols; and many a student has to thank this idea for 
enabling him to recollect, with little difficulty in the acqui- 
sition, and practical certainty in the possession, long series of 
dates and facts which, without it, would have been almost 
unmanageable. Let us quote, by way of example, for the 
benefit of those who may not be acquainted with this simple 
and ingenious contrivance, the two lines by which Grey fixes, 
(1) the first six General Councils ; (2) the names of the Popes 
under whom they were held (which we have always thought, 
for a Protestant chronologist in England a century and a half 
ago, showed a good deal of sense); (3) the names of the cor- 
responding emperors; (4) the names of the heretics who 
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were censured in those councils; (5) their dates. The lines 
are :— 


Nic-Syl-Cén-Ari-tél, Co-Da-Thé-Ma-teib, Eph-Ce-The-Nés-fib. 
Chal-Le-Mar-Eti-Di-olé, Co-Vi-Jtist-O-lut, 0-Ag-Co-Po-Mén-seiz. 


Which, being interpreted, yield the following :— 


Councils. Popes. Emperors. Heretics. Dates, 
Niceea Sylvester Constantine Arius 325 
Constantinople | Damasus Theodosius Macedonius 381 
Ephesus Celestine Theodosius (J.) | Nestorius 431 

cedon Leo Marcian Eutyches and | 451 
Dioscorus 
Constantinople | _Vigilius Justinian Origenists 553 
Constantinople | Agatho Constantine Montanus 680 
Pogonatus 


The reader, to whom the subject is new, will assuredly object, 
that it would be as easy, and easier, to master this table, than 
the memorial lines. This objection, however, is simply 
founded on ignorance. We grant that perhaps it might be 
as easy as far as regards this particular table, and the effort 
necessary, not to learn the memorial lines, but to master the 
relations of the letters and the numbers in the system. But 
then the latter, once acquired, will enable the student to 
remember any set of dates or other figures to which he may 
choose to apply them, and far faster, and more surely, than 
he could without this assistance. Again, the system is totally 
useless, unless it is learned so perfectly that the student has 
no hesitation or uncertainty whatever in applying it. The 
letters must convey their impression to the mind as instan- 
taneously as the memorial symbols would, and this once 
effected, it will probably be allowed by everybody, that the 
syllable tel is easier remembered, when hitched in a tolerably 
smooth hexameter, than the number 325. The reason prob- 
ably is, that in attempting to remember a number, in the 
first place the sound is confused in memory, with the almost 
identical sounds of an infinite number of other numerical 
combinations ; and the same thing applies also to the form of 
the memorial symbols, if we endeavour to help ourselves by 
recalling them. Whereas the syllable tel is much less likely 
to be confused by other cognate sounds, and stands more 
isolated and come-at-able in the memory. Grey’s system was 
further developed by a schoolmaster of the name of Solomon 
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Lowe, who applied it to weights, coins, measures, &c., in an 
industrious and useful manner, but whose work long since 
needed to be re-constructed. 

The principle we have just explained will be practically 
familiar to most students of theology, in which we often find 
a section summarized by a memorial line, a practice handed 
down from the scholastic ages, as every student of Barbara, 
Celarent, or “ Que, Ca., vel Hyp.,” &c., well knows. 

In the present day, one of the most successful teachers of 
the mnemonical art is Mr. William Stokes, who has published 
several works on the subject, the title of one of whichis given 
at the head of the present article. In considering his system 
we are met with the difficulty that it is essentially an oral 
one, and consequently not to be judged of, only by the books 
in which hints, avowedly incomplete, are given of its construc- 
tion, more especially as, much like Schenkel before him, he 
secures a property in the system he has invented, by a promise 
given by pupils not to teach it without his sanction, and in 
conjunction with him. No doubt an inventor has a perfect 
right to do this, as an author to secure his copyright, or 
gy in general the discoveries or methods they find out. 

ut, in that case, criticism is in a great measure deprived of 
its materials, or, which is the same thing, has to judge with- 
out having the whole case before it. We are thus too much 
thrown upon results, which certainly may be established by 
competent testimony, but as to the production of which, and 
the effect of using the given instruments upon the mind, and 
upon other faculties, one would desiderate more evidence. 
Let us, however, before entering further on the subject, say 
that Mr. Stokes has the support of many excellent witnesses 
to the value of his system. We cannot but speak with respect 
of what has given satisfaction to judges like Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Professor Rawlinson, and the late Professor 
Donkin. The present writer has not, indeed, had the means 
of personal observation, but the expression used to him by a 
witness on whom he could rely, as to the performances of 
some of Mr. Stokes’ pupils, was, “ that it seemed to him as 
if they could do anything.” This does not indeed, in our 
view, settle the question as to the propriety of giving this art 
the prominence in education which Mr. Stokes very naturally 
claims for it, but it is quite enough to constitute it at least 
a very valuable adminiculum. Of this, however, more at 
length further on. 

very treatise on the art of memory—we hastily said the 
art, but it is unnecessary to correct the expression, because, 
strictly, there cun no more be several arts of memory than 
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several arts.of logic—ought to comprise two parts, rules to 
aid and develope the natural memory, and rules for supplying 
an artificial memory. But, in point of fact, the two are one, 
because all memory is in reality natural. It is not by any 
other memory than that which God gave us that’ we remember 
any of the instruments suggested by the various mnemonical 
writers, though they may aid that memory very much, just as 
spectacles aid the sight but give no new visual senses. Even 
the microscope only strengthens the sight. Mr. Stokes has 
not the art of writing a compact, systematic treatise. His 
book, though short, is wordy, and he indulges far too much 
in the advertisement style; still, he gives several sound and 
practical hints on both heads. It would, of course, be unfair 
to make up a list of them, or even to quote any considerable 
number, out of a book which the reader can purchase for a 
shilling. What we shall notice are merely those which are 
required for the purpose of criticism, so far as that is possible. 

A very simple rule is given by Mr. Stokes as the founda- 
tion of the system :— Observe, reflect, link thought with 
thought, and then think of the impressions.” <A superficial 
student may be apt to think he has gained little by having a 
rule like this imparted as a discovery. But its utility can 
only be found out by putting itin practice. Till that is done, 
the words really convey little meaning, any more than the 
maxims of worldly wisdom, which are the result of the large 
experience of a man of fifty, can do, if stated to a mere youth 
who has not yet been able to test them by experience. The 
essence of the rule is the connexion of ideas. Isolated facts 
must always be hard to remember, except by purely technical 
means, but facts increase in their adaptability to memory in 
proportion to their combination. The ordinary summaries of 
history are far less easily remembered than Herodotus or 
Froissart, where the imagination is supplied with an abundance 
of vivid pictures in close relation, or even than Thucydides, 
where the reason is supplied with long trains of events related 
to each other as cause and effect. 

Mr. Stokes reckons four kinds of memory, lingual, aural, 
visual, and reflective. It would, perhaps, be more correct to 
say there are two,—memory of sensation, and memory of 
reflection, the former subdivided according to whatever 
arrangement is adopted of the senses. He assigns as the most 
frequent cause of forgetfulness, the not picturing, imperfectly 
picturing, or incorrectly picturing. His system, therefore, 
mainly follows the principles of Feinaigle and the ancient 
mnemonical authorities in providing a number of symbols with 
which the objects we wish to commit to memory may be 
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linked. The letters of the alphabet are ingeniously assisted 
with pictorial emblems, the names of which are allied in 
sound with those of the letters. Thus, an eagle stands for E, 
an elephant for L, a yew-tree for U, &c., and some form, not 
we forgotten, is excogitated to make the letter, thus 
fixed in the mind, suggest what has been attached to it. 
Similarly, the numerals are furnished each with a symbol,— 
a bird stands for 2, having two wings, a quadruped for 4, a 
bridge with nine lamps for 9, &c., &c., and by means of such 
symbols in combination, the multiplication table for example, 
is committed to memory by children with ease and certainty. 
Great use is also made of aural memory by means of rhymes, 
and of abbreviated articulation, which aids the lingual memory 
and is largely used in the old treatise of Lowe’s already referred 
to. There is, indeed, little in the system, so far as it is 
described to the uninitiated, that can be said to be new. For 
instance, the idea of localizing geographical facts in an out- 
line of the human face and bry coincides with a hint in 
Grataroli’s Castel of Memorie (translated by William Fulwood, 
1573)—* Also he commaunded that many thinges should bee 
written by the mynde or wit in the face of him that speaketh, 
in the heares, in the forehead, in the eyes, and so to descend 
downewarde to the feete.”” The list of symbols for numerals 
and letters of course easily admitted of variety in their 
choice and arrangement. But it must always be fully borne 
in mind that in this, as in any other art, of which the general 
principles have once been suggested, the real originality or 
genius of the teacher is shown in his method of imparting it, 
which cannot be conveyed in a mere treatise. 

It is useful in many departments of life to reflect not merely 
on the means of success, but on the cause of failure ; and then 
to consider not only how we may remember, but why we for- 
get. Among the causes of this Lister, Mr. Stokes enumerates 
external impressions and internal emotions ; an wnconseious or 
indulged liking for reverie (p. 106-108). There is no doubt 
that all the passions, if indulged, greatly weaken the meinory. 
One reason probably is, that there is only a given amount of 
energy which each mind is capable of devoting to ati intellec- 
tual object. If this has already been expended on trifles, or 
worse than trifles, so much less remains for a cotitrary purpose. 
Moreover, this applies especially to the inemory, becatise the 
memory depends so much on the imagination, and, on the 
supposition, the imagination has already spent and exhausted 
itself over indulgence. The same cause weakens the will to a 
surprising degree, and with it the power of giving sustained 
attention to a subject, which is one of the first conditions for 
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remembering it. Against distraction, Mr. Stokes tells us “‘ to 
establish a mnemonical couwnter-attraction, knowing that we 
shall for a certainty be assailed, let us be prepated to meet 
their attacks,—fortify our mind with our attetition-taking, 
thought-recurring basis of association, after which we can with 
ease arrange, deposit, and fix, and instantly lay hold of our 
ideas.” The various ideas he throws out of chains, threads, 
shelves, pegs, frames, &c., to assist the mind in fixing and 
storing up its acquisitions and getting at them when stored, 
are all more or less suggestive, but can hardly be discussed 
out of connexion with what we may call the oral tradition of 
which they are a part. They are all different forms of repre- 
senting to the mind’s eye the value of order and mnemonical 
arrangement in the functions of memory and reminiscence. 
We may remark, however, that there is one important 
advantage attending the art of local memory, and it is that 
of being able to contemplate an assemblage of ideas in the 
memory as wholes, the parts of which are in mutual relation, 
so that, whilst attending to one, the others are, as it were, 
within sight and within call. An undisciplined memory may 
possibly have a variety of ideas in stock, but it can only 
examine them one by one, and has no assured confidence that 
the others are there and forthcoming when they are wanted. 
Such a memory is deficient in totality, which has been justly 
called the “crown and perfection of all the faculties.” The 
objection very certainly occurs, that the mind must be dis- 
tracted by thinking of many things at the same time; but 
that applies only toa mind that attempts to think of many 
things individually at the same time. The power we are 
attempting to describe is like that of the general who has in 
his mind a chart of the order of battle, where no part is 
isolated, and no part really forgotten, even when it does not 
happen to be under special attention at the moment. 

All the foregoing observations will certainly show that we 
are not disposed to undervalue the faculty of memory. 
Rather, with Aischylus, we are ready to call it “the very 
mother of the muses and the universal instrument.” This, 
however, is not making it supreme, or elevating it into the 
final from the organic rank. It is the tendency of all 
specialists to refer everything to their own art. Aristoxenus 
argued that the soul was a harmony; Quintilian maintained 
that a real orator must necessarily be a good man; Lavater 
saw physiognomy even in a cornfield; and Mr. Stokes 
contends that “the genius of Milton consisted in a vivid 
remembrance of a record in the Bible, a ready remembrance 

of expressive words, and a constant remembrance of a certain 
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metre” (p. 7). ‘‘ Had he forgotten either (he goes on to say 
with more justice) “the genius of Milton would have then 
been marred.” A long induction follows, in which similarly 
almost all the operations and even affections of the mind 
are referred to memory. “Creative wit is the remembrance 
of incongruities.” ‘ Arithmetical calculation is the remem- 
brance of certain numerical facts, rules, and results.” “ 'l'aste 
is the remembrance of harmonious combinations.” “ Love is 
constant, appreciative, pleasurable remembrance.” ‘ Ho 
is the desire of the fulfilment of a remembered imagination.” 
“Prayer is the expressed remembrance of facts, wants, and 
wishes.” ‘“ Even conscience is but memory.” He had begun 
by stating the thesis that “the mind is almost all memory,” 
which idea he rather softens at the end into the statement 
that “ much of what we call Mind is Memory.” The inference 
drawn from the whole is, “ memory is the faculty upon which 
the other operations of the mind wholly rest,” and that its 
‘development, culture, and preservation are matters not of 
secondary, but of primary importance.” 

There must always be a liability in the human mind to give 
an exaggerated importance to things admitted to be indispen- 
sable, and to forget their relative dispositions in the considera- 
tion of their absolute necessity. Without food-and clothing, 
what would become of health, life and all the energies of 
man, individual and collective? Yet, “the life is more than 
the meat, and the body than the raiment.” Many a political 
economist forgets the latter supreme truth, in his vivid per- 
ception of the indispensability of the former. ‘‘ When the 
memory goes, all goes,” as we have heard an aged man 
mournfully soliloquize on the decay of once remarkable mental 
faculties. But, that does not give memory a right to take 
precedence of the reason, or justify its elevation into an end, 
from being a simple instrument in education. We may over- 
cultivate the memory, as we may over-cultivate the imagina- 
tion, or even the logical faculty in eertain of its operations— 
for example, that which deais with necessary truth, which has 
often been so unduly stimulated, as to weaken the power 
of perceiving inferences in the department of probable truth. 
And there have been ages in which the human mind has been 
effectually stunted by such a preference. Such an age was 
that of the Roman empire at the time of such writers as Pliny 
and Seneca, deepening into the decrepitude of the Byzantine 
period, when literature and science were reduced to little more 
than the preservation and incessant review of the creations 
or discoveries of the original minds of a healthier epoch. 
Such a one-sided culture tended to deepen its ill effects by 
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the vanity it was sure to engender. Just as many a youth 
deceives himself into the notion he is a poet, because his mind 
is stocked with the imagery of real poets, so a peculiar con- 
ceit of intellect arises from the mere perception and posses- 
sion of the reasonings excogitated by others—a fault gene- 
rally found in the half-educated or self-educated. These are 
facts not to be lost sight of by those who have to train. 
the youthful mind, and whose business it is to give its due 
development to every faculty, the power of drawing just and 
practical inferences from whatever meets them being one of 
the most essential. A continual battle has to be kept up, 
as well with the pupil’s laziness as the teacher’s own; and 
there is no question as we remarked at the outset, but that 
mere memory has often been the refuge to which both have 
resorted, to save themselves what the human mind above all 
dislikes,—the trouble of thinking. 
We are anxious, however, not to be misunderstood. There 
is a sense in which it is perfectly true to say, that memory 
is the most important faculty in education. The fact that 
memory is the faculty most prominent in youthful intellect, 
and of no lasting bloom, points to its great importance, and 
if a youth were sent into the world with his reasoning faculty 
alone cultivated, he would have a very deficient supply. To 
what object has such a mass of intellectual capital. been 
accumulated in the course of centuries, if it is not to be 
acquired in some sufficient measure? And, even if reason 
were all in all, the reasoner would be labouring at the task of 
the Danaides, if he forgot his conclusions as soon as they were 
obtained. ‘Train, therefore, the memory by all means, but do 
not fatten it like the poor geese which furnish us with the paté 
de foie gras. Let your scholar have the full benefit of “a good 
sprag memory,” as Sir Hugh Evans would say, but do not make 
him learn ‘‘‘I'élémaque” by heart from one end to another,* 
as we read has actually been done in some French college. 
Subject to this caution, let the memory have all the help we 
can give it, to make it vigorous, efficient, prompt, and justly 
confident of itself. In order to such a result, Mr. Stoke’s 
method will afford, with all its exaggerations, some very 
valuable suggestions, as much for improvement of the natural 
Memory us in supplying a very powerful artificial instrument. 
There is much truth in the contrast as drawn between repeti- 
tion (the only art of memory, if we may call it so, known 
to many teachers little qualified for their office), and the more 


* “Lun dentr’ eux avait récité avec intelligence et sans une seule faute 
tout entier.” (De ’Education, par Mgr. Dupanloup, liv. 
ch. ii. 
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rapid meang of association, Here again, beware of half- 
truths. Repetition is one of the deepest principles of the 
organization of the human mind, intellectual as well as moral ; 
and in the form of habituation is the very foundation of all 
ethical training. Still, that is no more a reason for refusing 
to make use of an instrument that may to a considerable 
extent dispense with repetition, than it would be to decline to 
avail ourselves of algebra, because arithmetic, while giving 
more trouble, and, therefore, needing patience, might deal 
with many problems, though by no means with all, which the 
former system can solve with the greatest facility. 

As memory depends chiefly on association, and, as different 
minds are attracted in life to different sorts of association, 
as of likeness, of connexion of time and place, of cause and 
effect, &c., acts of memory may be imagined as turning upon 
one or other of them, and, accordingly as suited in different 
degrees to different orders of mind. To a certain extent, 
therefore, each man might construct an art of memory for 
himself, and a thoughtful person, attentive to the operations 
of his own mind, and observant of the effects resultmg from 
obvious principles, repeated indeed by rote, but seldom really 
grasped and studied, would probably be surprised at the 
results which he would obtain in a short time. In general, 
however, it must not be expected that those discoveries will 
be hit upon by the learner himself at an age when they are 
most wanted ; and now that the world is flooded with books 
professing to teach all subjects in a more efficient method 
than was known to the preceding generations, it would be 
well if educators would consider how far the general instru- 
ments of all learning can be rendered more efficacious, and 
thus effect that saving of time, which is more and more neces- 
sary in proportion to the vast accumulation of human know- 
ledge which threatens to overwhelm us. 
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Art, VIII.—MODERN IDEALS AND THE LIBERTY 
OF THE PRESS. 


A itica, a Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing. By Joun 
ILTON (1644). London: Chatto & Windus. 1875. 
A Discourse of the Liberty of Prophesying. By Jeremy Taytor. London : 
1647. 
On Liberty. By Joun Stuart Mitt. London: 1859. 
The History of Rationalism in Europe. By W. E. Lecxy. London: 1865. 
Recueil des Allocutions, &c., de Pie IX. Paris: 1865. 


aa Areopagitica is one of Milton’s finest efforts in 
persuasive eloquence; but it is something more. It is 
the commencement of that unwearied, ever-growing advocacy 
of what is called freedom of the press, freedom of thought 
and discussion, which at our day has gained the sympathies 
of a large audience both in Europe and America. Two 
hundred and forty years ago Milton addressed his prophecy 
to the Long Parliament; and now a host of contemporary 
lights take pleasure in showing us how the prophecy has 
come to be a fact. Comparing the outlines which were then 
drawn with the substance and reality of the present pre- 
vailing freedom, we are at no loss to see that Liberals of all 
ages have worshipped the same divinity; nor will much dif- 
ference be detected between the arguments and principles of 
the Areopagitica and those which Mr. Lecky, in his 
calmly judicial review of the past, has thought well to ad- 
vance. And although there is something attractive in 
watching how from slight and small beginnings a whole order 
of things has grown out; how from an almost imperceptible 
deflection of the line there is flowing on and on a curve, as it 
may seem, into boundless space, with no hope of its return to 
the starting-point ; and how that mere nothing has taken a 
portentous magnitude and fills the horizon wherever we gaze; 
still the philosophic mind would have expected such effects 
to ensue whenever the principle could obtain free space for 
its development: and the simple truth or falsehood, the right 
or the wrong of the princi Me itself, cannot, thereby, in so 
much as one iota, be affected. What will confute Milton or 
Taylor will suggest an answer to Lecky. And our answer to 
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these will explain the “storm of opprobrium ” which followed 
Mr. Tyndall’s efforts at Belfast to publicly call in question the 
fundamental truths of religion still held, on both sides of 
the Irish Channel, as the acknowledged social creed. The 
opprobrium was deserved, and the incident has given us a 
motive for writing the present article. For the spirits of 
men communicate across the centuries, and questions of 
principle are beyond the reach of time. If such questions 
admit of a resolution at all, it can only be by appealing to 
that in our nature which is neither of the seventeenth nor of 
the nineteenth century, to the axioms of everlasting justice 
and the truths of an essential unchanging world to come. 

But to the average Briton, who requires examples and in- 
stances, the unphilosophic, who will assent to nothing 
_ abstract, and keeps clear of generalities, it must appear that 
Liberty of the Press has established itself on the basis of 
solid fact, and, far from being a rhetorical description of possi- 
bilities, is among the sacred institutions which he feels bound 
to venerate. For Liberty of the Press is a shibboleth of the 
present century. As many as can pronounce it without 
stammering are friends of culture, enlightened, aiming at 
perfection. But all to whom it is a difficult foreign word 
must be clericals, children of darkness, Philistines, and, in 
moments of social danger, “ suspect.” To hesitate over 
it is weakness, to reprobate it is treason. Those who 
further it are Liberals; those who denounce it are Ultra- 
montanes: and as the first title is given to the good, the 
dpiorot, 80 the second is a badge of infamy or ridicule worn 
by an inferior class. Liberty of the Press is one of those in- 
estimable blessings of “ modern civilisation” which the Pope 
has condemned; and in doing so, if we may put faith in the 
* Daily Telegraph,” he has excommunicated himself. Heis an 
enemy to the free press: but does not the free press rule in 
London and New York, nay, and in Rome under the new 
king? What should we think of a cardinal introducing a 
censorship of books into the modern state? Would he not 
seem a creature of an extinct epoch, glacial or other? ‘The 
* Daily Telegraph ” would probably say, as does Mr. Mill, that 
the time is long gone by since it was necessary to defend 
such freedom against a corrupt or tyrannical government. 
The civilized world acknowledges a common Magna Charta, 
and one of its chief enactments is that every one shall 
enjoy his natural liberty of thinking what he likes and saying 
what he thinks. There were laws of the Medes and Persians 
which could not be altered, and moderns, too, have made laws 
which they hold to be sacred and inviolable. They are, and 
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they shall be, so long as this age of railways and telegraphs 
shall endure, whilst the merchant is permitted to quate on 
’Change, and a money crisis at Vienna can make itself felt as 
far as Canton on the one side and San Francisco on the 
other. 

This is what Englishmen say when they hear that 
Gregory XVI. has reprobated the unrestrained freedom of 

rinting, and that Pius IX. has confirmed his judgment. 

hey say at once, “‘ How can you get rid of the facts? Do 
you look to have the miracle of Joshua over again, or even 
more than that, to turn back the sun upon his pathway?” | 
This, too, is the remonstrance of our seers or sophists, who 
dream nightly what they are to give forth as a true Gospel in 
the morning. Facts have always been stubborn things, and 
in the modern creed they become sacred; whatever is, is 
right. For our part, we cannot acquiesce in the doctrine of 
accomplished facts ; it has undesirable affinities with the most 
insidious of errors, with Pantheism, and we see no principle 
that will justify it. But on this point we do not care to 
insist. For, strictly speaking, Liberty of the Press is not 
entirely an —— fact, nor does it promise ever to be 
such. There is liberty enough and to spare, we know it only 
too well, and Milton has proved himself a soothsayer in his 
generation; but, in spite even of the newspapers, -we will 
maintain that the Liberal principle has not yet acquired 
whatever note of inviolability may attach to recognized and 
universal facts. It is an ideal, a more or less abstract notion, 
and how difficult has it not been found to make a home for 
the ideal amongst men! By-and-by we shall be happy to 
discuss the theory of unlimited license, but first, a word or 
two concerning the facts, for these have struck an almost 
panic-terror into many who are no friends to the new 
civilization. 

Certainly, freedom of the press is a Liberal war-cry here 
and abroad. Its reality is always assumed in our leadin 
articles. But we, who have tried to resist even those gifte 
dreamers who write them, we have studied the telegraphic 
despatches for ourselves, and whenever also it happened that a 
traveller came in our way and we felt he could be trusted a 
little, we have examined him as to the state of things on the 
Continent and in different parts of the British empire. And now 
we are quite sure that there is no proper liberty of the press 
at St. Petersburg, nor at Berlin, nor at Rome, nor even so 
near as at Paris. In all these capitals, rumour says, there is a 
flourishing censorship, and the editors whom they honour as 
“responsible” are used to spending much of their time in prison. 
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Names are, perhaps, superfluous, but we feel bound to mention, 
honoris causa, the brave and noble gentlemen who have carried 
on the “ Unita Cattolica,” the “ Voce della Verita,” the “ Uni- 
vers,” and the “ Germania” for some years past. They could 
witness that they have known the benefit of liberty chiefly by 
its absence, and yet they have all been living under the good 
Liberal governments. It may be objected that Catholics have 
no right to complain, they suffer no worse than, if power were 
given them, they would be ready to inflict. We reply, sans 
phrase, that this is not true, and that if it were, the undiluted 
truth, it would be nothing tothe purpose. Liberals have to 
stand or fall by their own maxims, not by ours, and the 
utmost they can charge upon Catholicity is that it contains 
no particle of doctrine which is not false. And if so, what 
then? Does not liberty of the press mean tolerating every 
opinion? But in those foreign capitals the censorship presses 
upon all who dissent from the authorities. How many se- 
questrations, id est confiscations, of ultra Liberal newspapers 
have there not been in Rome since 1870? Catholics and 
Republicans, Neri and Rossi, have felt the lash pretty equally, 
and did the pillory still exist, might have mal in it side by 


side, these for going beyond the creed of the Parliamentary 
majority, and those because they fell short of it. Of course, 


the misdemeanour alleged is not termed an exercise of free 
discussion ; it has some equivocal name of its own ; for by 
the letter of the law, any one may print what he pleases in the 
way of opinion. That is the case in Germany too; but if a 
Socialist or a Catholic would like to edit his own paper, he 
must make sure tbat he is fairly rich and has a robust consti- 
tution. And in France, were not people everywhere looking on 
at the tragi-comedy acting a short time ago at Paris, with no 
less a personage than M.Jules Simon, the Prime Minister, for its 
leading character? Once a free-thinker and champion of the 
liberty of the press, always, like Mamiani and Bonghi on the 
other side of the Alps, an intolerable pedant, he had fallen into 
a piteous embarrassment, divided between his old opinions and 
his new duties. It is said of Sir Launcelot, “his honour 
rooted in dishonour stood”’; and the words apply with perfect 
accuracy to M. Simon and to Liberal ministers generally. 
Only by a subile evasion could he pretend to shut the mouths 
of those who advocate in print the Empire or the Commune ; 
but he knew that license and authority are things incom- 
— and accordingly he suppressed M. de Cassagnac and 

. Louis Blanc. Whether, again, the code of orthodox Russia 
contains such a rubric as Liberty of the Press we hardly know; 
but all the world knows that the journals of St. Petersburg, 
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Moscow, and Warsaw are about as free as the “‘ Moniteur”” was 
under Napoleon I. Indeed, there is a small despotic Russia 
wheresoever Russians congregate, and the Russian newspapers 
of Western Europe are “tuned” according to the imperial 
d pleasure. 
What foreigners do, however, seldom carries conviction 
to a British breast. ‘Are there any examples against — 
liberty at home? Well, there are some. Take the com- 
ratively recent fact of ‘“ The Irish People,” which was 
published in Dublin between 1866 and 1868, or there- 
abouts, and was put down, without much ceremony, when 
it began to preach Fenianism too impetuously. It dis- 
appeared amidst the dead silence of Liberals in England. 
And we wonder how long a really influential journal, say in 
London, could advocate Fenianism day after day without 
incurring an action before the proper tribunal and being 
mulcted in heavy damages. As for the law of England on 
the subject of the press, it is, says Mr. Mill, as “ servile ” to 
this day as it was in the time of the Tudors, and is, therefore, 
in strong contrast with the laws of Italy and France. So that, 
taking things as they stand at present, and, so far as we can, 
avoiding exaggeration, we are not aware of any universal 
freedom in the expression of thought, not even — 
Englishmen ; and assuredly, we do not see that which, in his 
essay on Liberty, Mr. Mill drew out as the normal condition 
of the press in a civilized and constitutional country. As we 
said, it is a Liberal ideal. And such, we foretell, it will always 
be. Even though all European governments should turn 
thoroughly to atheism -and indifferentism—nay, for that very 
reason—universal freedom of thought will remain a myth ; 
for in the moment when atheism has triumphed, Catholic 
liberty will have breathed its last, slain by Diocletian or stifled 
by Julian the Apostate. And if, as we hope, some govern- 
ments preserve their reason, and a portion, however small, of 
their Conservative traditions, they will not grant more than a 
certain degree of license tothe writers up of the Revolution. 
No Catholic will imagine that, in depicting the ——- 
fortunes of intellectual freedom at this moment, we have felt 
much sympathy with the German or Russian Chancellors, or 
even with M. Jules Simon. We do not know how to admire 
men who disregard principle, and have no better reason than u 
“raison d’Etat ” to offer in explanation of their conduct. And 
we must lament the liberty of perdition which they so readily 
permit whenever their own short-sighted interests are not 
counter to it. They interfere to keep the State from receiving 
hurt, but whoever wishes to malign and ridicule the funda- 
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mental truths of morality and religion may do what he pleases 
and welcome. Their government is the rule of a police, and 
the civilisation they protect is “modern.” But, as it seems 
to us that religious and moral truths have the strongest claims 
on our homage, and, beyond all contradiction, must and ought 


_ to be protected by the me authority in the State, it is 


simply good logic and our duty to reprobate the ideal liberty 
of the press which Liberals would fain see realized, and to 
hold in detestation all those acts which complete freedom in 
this department would alone deprive of their guilt. Here we 
come upon the question of principle, and here we may begin 
our vindication of the Catholic doctrine. 

In diplomacy, we believe, it is a common thing to hold 
discussions, or conferences, in what we may describe as 
attitudes, these corresponding to the real weight which the 
several powers would have were they ranged in war. There 
is a prestige which belongs to the lately victorious, to those 
who can reckon upon strong alliances, to those who keep 
“material guarantees ” in their hands. And no doubt as . 
much depends on the attitude as on the argument; now and 
then even more. The like happens in scientific disputes ; 
arguments avail or not, very often according to their setting. 
Particularly so in the sciences of ethics and politics, where that 
undefinable — termed prudence plays so important a part. 
Now, we would assert an advantage of this kind when defending 
Catholic truth against Liberal sophistry almost everywhere, 
but certainly we would in the present question. Facts near at 
hand may be very impressive ; three or four thousand London 
and provincial newspapers, the daily, and we had all but said 
the hourly press, the ubiquitous reviews, and the unceasing 
stream of romance; we cannot overcome an instinctive feeling 
of awe when we think upon all these. And we confess, too, 
that immoral and anti-religious literature is growing thick and 
rank on every side, and shows no sign of decay. But we do 
not mean to let this partial view of the present shut out the 
past which we know, and the future which must be something 
unlike the nineteenth century. When Mr. Mill speaks, he 
throws the burden of proof upon his Catholic adversary, and 
taking a lofty stand, poses before the world as nature’s 
philosopher and gentleman ; he airs his eloquence like one 
who feels sure that the common sense of mankind is with him, 
that he has already given abundant demonstration, and needs 
only to perorate in a manner worthy of his cause. Buta 
Catholic will, perhaps, refuse to apologize for the Church 
and the Roman Pontiffs. He does not intend to give up half 
the battle without striking a blow. He bears in mache and 
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will try to impress on his Liberal, that the Church does no 
more than formulate and sanction the broad rules of human 
government which every age has spontaneously adopted ; that 
there is a tradition of centuries upon centuries in their favour; 
that the history of the great civilizations, Roman, Greek, and 
Mediaeval (yes, and Modern, too, in its better sense), affords 
clear and unanimous testimony of how lawgivers have con- 
curred in the principles of the much-decried Catholic dis- 
cipline regarding the publication of thought. And should 
the modern man of science dare to reproach him with his 
loyalty to tradition, he need only, as a charm, pronounce the 
consecrated word “ Evolution.” Our old faith is as good as 
Mr. Spencer’s new philosophy. It is not “stupid” con- 
servatism which we hold up to admiration, but we say that 
society cannot begin a fresh order of things every day. For 
what does order mean except persistent endurance on a plan, 
and how can civilisation be perpetuated or unfolded “ from 
its prepotent elements in the past ” where traditional wisdom 
is not heeded ? Must we really, at this hour of human pro- 
gress, and with our wealth of stored-up facts, abandon prestige 
and prescription, close our eyes to the admissions of even 
Liberal statesmen when in power, and meekly excuse our- 
selves for holding that which all the famous legislators have 
decreed and acted upon? We had thought that the science 
of politics reposes on the foundation of history and experience, 
but where does history show us a completely unfettered press ? 
Let us argue, then, like those who have studied facts, not 
like the Aristophanic Socrates walking on clouds and gazing 
at the sun. 

The truth of these reflections must force itself upon all who — 
read history with due attention, and with some regard for 
that practical wisdom which the world recognizes in Burke, 
and De Maistre, and Haller, and which is familiar to Catholic 
jurists in S. Thomas and Suarez. Unlimited license of pub- 
lishing, as this phrase is commonly interpreted, was never a 
fact of history, and cannot be found in the shape of an ethical 
thesis save in the works of a small and politically inexpe- 
rienced minority. It is either a false or a paradoxical theory, 
and if it must be defended it will require an apology as well, 
like any other eccentric doctrine in so practical a science as 

litics. The ordinary Catholic has a right to bar discussion 
by an appeal to prescription: what has happened, he may ask, 
which brings with it the necessity of revising our whole 
manner of life and our habit of thought? Is there a new 
world nowadays ? 

The libel answers, Yes, there is a new world, and some- 
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thing has happened which obliges us to build up the whole 
fabric of society, the universal order, de novo. We cannot 
stop to demand his reasons for thinking so, nor will we 
contest them. Great changes have taken place, and are 
working on towards their completion; we all agree; but the 
really pertinent question is about the nature of those changes. 
The eighteenth century brought on the Revolution; the 
nineteenth is carrying the same into every corner of social 
and even of private life; and besides, there have been 
— and scientific discoveries which make us very dif- 
erent men to look at from what we may reasonably presume 
our ancestors to have been. Nevertheless, what serious man, 
unless he is for an instant under the fascination of Macaulay, 
the prophet of an industrial millennium, or of Victor Hugo, the 
sweet singer of regenerated humanity, can bring himself to 
believe that there has taken place what the philosophers call 
an essential change in the world? A very great one, one that 
deserves and requires the closest study of it, one that will 
surely entail new legislation of many sorts, this certainly ; 
but not one that alters man into something else, that makes 
him a god or an angel, or an irrational brute. We have neither 
gone back to the Paradise of Adam nor onward to the Vision 
of the Saints; we are in the same grade of the intellectual 
hierarchy, still a little lower than the angels (and perhaps our 
morning journals do not even tend to lift us higher): we are 
still creatures of flesh and blood, nor have the sadly stubborn, 
ever perplexing facts of pain, temptation, and sin been abolished 
out of this trying world. Though innocent of any desire to 
sport with Mephistopheles, we may perhaps quote his autho- 
_ rity to such Liberals as have made a study of his character for 
their own imitation. They will remember where he says : 


Der kleine Gott der Welt bleibt stets vom gleichem Schlag 
Und ist so wunderlich, als wie am ersten Tag.* 


It is true, in spite of enlightenment, progress, advance, and 
all the other encouraging delusions which make the glory of 
our time. In the presence of his own conscience, or when 
some catastrophe is near at hand, when he is hopelessly sick 
and his face is turned towards the grave, when the unseen 
universe, as by the fluttering of lightly-shaken wings, is 
already sending whispers to him and warnings of its in- 
evitable reality, what is there that the enthusiast for the 
nineteenth century has, either for hope or fear, what is there 
round about him or within him, which men have not had 


* The petty god of the world is ever cast in the same mould, and shows 
as wonderfully now as when he was created. 
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since the coming of Christ from heaven? The heart is rent 
as we look on and see this mortal man believing in the poor 
shadowy goods of his material civilization, and all the while 
moving swiftly on to the precipice or the river where he 
must surely disappear. Has not the greater “god of this 
world” blinded him? It is very possible to talk Libe- 
ralism and light, with grace of language, and a sufficiently 

iquant irony, in the salons of Berlin or Paris. That 
is not the place where men are suffered to die; they die in 
solitude, and all their life long they pass through the solitude 
of their own thoughts, where no man else can see. And if 
the truth is anywhere, it is there. The really human, the 
potentially divine in man, is his soul and reason, with all the 
goods which belong to these. Has he at all changed in soul 
and spirit and reason, or in the relation he bears to the 
essential facts of past history, because he can now travel 
round the world in half a year? And.if every one could read 
and write, that is, could shorten the means of gaining and 
using experience and knowledge, does it follow that the 
danger of knowing certain things is diminished, or the helps 
against that danger increased? We must take for granted, 
since we are speaking of the fundamental laws of human 
society, that man has an immortal soul, that he was made for 
a future unending life of beatitude, that he bears in his nature 
the marks of some mysterious degradation by which he has 
become very weak in his warfare with moral evil, and through 
which he seems to be fascinated by-the mere presentation of 
unlawful objects and ideas. Elementary truths these to the 
Catholic. They are, indeed; but speculative Liberalism denies 
that they have any likeness to the truth, and practical Libe- 
ralism, in the press and the school-boards, thinks they may © 
safely be left out of view. It is from these elementary truths 
that we deduce the Catholic discipline regarding the press; 
and by the denial, explicit or tacit, which they suffer at the 
hands of Liberal statesmen and publicists, may be explained 
the widespread opinion that no one can be legitimately hin- 
dered from printing what shall seem good to him, concerning 
the principles of religion and morality. 

Too metaphysical an examination of the whole question 
would be out of place here, because we should be taken off to 
very distant principles and should stay long before getting 
back again to the political conclusion. But without some 
reference to principles, discussion is interminable and unintel- 
ligible. We will therefore mention where the divergence 
seems to lie between Catholics and Liberals first of all, and 
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how it bears finally on the doctrine which we must hold or 
reject in the matter before the reader. 

Progress implies perfectibility; thus we begin; and it is 
one of the chief articles of the modern faith that man, the 
human race, is perfectible by his own nature. So far as 
words go, Catholics likewise declare that man is perfectible ; 
and S. Thomas indicates what is the root of this, in a number 
of significant passages on the essential characteristics of our 
reason. But whereas Liberals speak of the race, and system- 
atically disregard the individual,—Catholics deal with the indi- 
vidual first, and the race afterwards, and only by consequence. 
Why is there this difference? We must remember that the 
personal immortality of man is a Catholic dogma; to deny or 
doubt it is to give up the Creed and to leave the Church. Every 
man is, by the necessity of his nature, immortal,—he himself, 
and not another ; still less, a mere historical continuation of him 
described as humanity. This is the belief which determines 
what we are to say about perfectibility. No one is so absurd 
as to maintain that each individual works out and realizes the 
perfection due to him in the present life. Hither he does not 
do so at all, or the race does it and not he, or he in his own 
essence, nature, and person, in a life beyond the grave. Of 
course, allowing this third supposition, the temporal life of 
man will have to be interpreted and estimated according to 
the eternal, as the sort of education for a boy depends on 
what he is meant to be when he is grown up. 

The life to come is the perfection of this life: but merely 
temporal society will not pass into the City of God. What, 
then, is the precise value of civilisation, meaning by the word 
that social culture of material resources and mental endow- 
ments, and the combination of both, which puts the individual 
into an “environment” of helps and assistances? What 
again is the degree of perfection which it is capable of 

obtaining? To the former question we say that no civil- 
isation is worth preserving which does not conduce to man’s 
. eternal beatitude in that other world, which is constantly 
taking the place of this, and as it were, enlarging the 
skirts of its light. To the latter we say that Providence 
never intended man to be perfect here, nor to change this 
world from being the stadium vie, a mere place of 
pilgrimage, to the state of rest and finality which must 
succeed it. Earth will remain earth, and heaven will not be 
transferred out of its own sphere: man in stadio vie can never 
ei be perfected; so long as he is on his trial, evidently 

e is not enjoying his reward. He must pass from the womb to 
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the grave, he must suffer temptation from many kinds of 
enemies, his love of the truth, of purity, of humility, his 

readiness to hope in God amidst discouragement and darkness, 

must all be put to the proof. And therefore it is idle to suppose 

he can rest secure in this world, any more than he can prevent 
himself from going round with the earth through its orbit. 

The individual is on his march, and the race too: and what 

we say is, that the final perfection is not to be expected here ; 

that there are conditions of man’s life which do not alter; 

that of these far the most important are spiritual and moral, 

such as that man is weak in the presence of evil, that he can- 

not but feel the pressure of temptation, that he is bound to 

arrive at perfection by the use of self-denial, humble fear, 

mistrust of himself, submission to God; and that for a 
creature like him, the calm assurance of the Epicurean gods 

is ridiculously and even portentously unbecoming. 

And as the unimaginable glory of heaven cannot be revealed 
to us or in us during this life of trial, so there is a limit to the 
comparative beatitude which earth affords when its resources 
and enjoyments are used however wisely. There is a limit 
even to the true and high civilisation; much more so to that 
phantom which modern Europe has thought it worth while 
to honour, and the Holy See has laid under a ban— the 
civilisation of material riches and sensible pleasures: We 
discover in all things, however promising they may seem, 
a check, a foil, a certain fatality of exhaustion, and nature 
permits us to work only by the difference; a principle 
well known to mathematicians and mechanicians. No one 
has ever set up the perpetual motion: provision is made 
in the ordinary course and development of each power 
for its gradual extinction. And this is true of matter univer- 
sally. It is true also of mind and will, in so far as they 
depend, remotely and indirectly, on the concurrence of matter 
in their operations. Thus we often see, that as knowledge 
increases, weakness increases along side of it, and the result of 
knowledge is, in many even gifted natures, a hesitancy, an un- 
certain and wavering action, which either leads to their ruin or 
revents them from accomplishing anything great. As the 
imitation is in the very nature of man, placed in this stadium 
and meant finally for another, we may be sure that society itself 
cannot escape the same law: perpetual motion in society is 
not possible either, unless there exist a supernatural and 
infinitely perfect motor.* Why do we imagine so vain a thing 


* It is scientifically demonstrable that the forces of matter are tending 
towards an equilibrium in which they would be simply quiescent : hence any 
human society which requires their action as a sine qua non must be limited 
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as that the ages now beginning with us—if they are not 
rather ending—must witness that triumph over the laws of 
our being which has never yet happened? The limitations of 
matter and mind in this life are constant quantities, or they 
vary constantly and within sufficiently narrow periods. No- 
thing but childish and irrational hope can blind us to the fact, 
that material civilisation carries the seed of its decline and 
death within itself. We have here no abiding city. That is 
the doctrine of science and of faith. 

But the present age has cherished in its bosom a belief, 
passionate and extravagant, that man is here and now enter- 
ing on the day of his perfection ; the golden gates are open- 
ing, and all the misery of past centuries is soon to be forgotten. 
This is the creed of Positivist fanatics, and of the writers in 
our journals, and of all who love to dwell on the innocent 
Arcadian world of Rousseau. The good time is coming for 
our race. Well, let it beso:; but may we not ask with some 
curiosity whether it has already come? Swedenborg, we think, 
held that the last judgment took place somewhere about A.D. 
1757, and that therefore the end of the world is long since 
past. Experience does not favour his view, but we can easily 
understand that those who are perfect have entered into the 


fulness of liberty: they can sin no more, temptation is over, 
they ~~ rejoice and do what they will: because they are 


perfect. But our Liberals only expect a better age; they know 
the world too well to say we have arrived at the millennium. 
We are perfecting, not perfected ; our season is spring rather 
than autumn. Then, say we, how are those laws relaxed which 
govern the time of education and evolution? The sovereignty 
is promised ; nothing could delight us more; but we are not 
yet “crowned and mitred” as Dante would express it. And 
still, not a review can we glance at, or an article of the paper, 
or a romance, or a political pamphlet, coming from the 
Liberal side, but we find it ever taken for granted that men 
are perfect, and have put off their liability to sin. All are 
clean, within and without; their illumination of mind and 
their probity might be a theme for angels. If any need to 
be watched and corrected, they are antediluvians, clericals, 
mere remnants of the dark ages of mankind. The Liberals 
seem to think themselves not only elect, but confirmed in 
grace and impeccable, the very mirror of purity, truth, and 
goodness. e need only remark that the laws of one condi- 
tion of life are not those of another, and the real question is 


in duration. But the Church might endure for ever on this earth if God so 
willed, not by the order of nature, but by a supernatural restoration of the 
inequality of forces. 
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not about the privileges of perfect and impeccable men, but 
about the necessary duties and safeguards of those whose 


. nature it is to be weak. 


Self-reliance is the motto of a Liberal ; self-distrust is that 
of a Catholic ; nay, we will make bold enough to say, of any 
intelligent creature. When the nineteenth century comes to 
be judged, not by some future historian, but by the All-Seeing, 
will it be able to utter some defence of its pride? Man is so 

t, and strong, and independent, in his own eyes. Once, 
it used to be proclaimed, ‘‘ Who is like God?” Now, from all 
the winds of heaven and from the sea there is a great voice 
going up, “ Whois like man?” We take leave to think this a 
brief but fatal intoxication, a piece of madness and mockery, 
which the first sight of another world will dispel. Some, 
indeed, are beginning to tremble even now. They cannot 
help feeling the pitiable infirmities of their own nature, and 
the changeableness of their will: when they write from the 
inner knowledge which has been granted them, their pages 
are wet with tears. There is many such a moving admission 
in the books of George Eliot, of Friedrich Strauss, of Heinrich 
Heine. But the most flippant and the mercenary have not 
stopped to consider what must soon befall them ; they live out 
their day according to the sect of Epicurus, and die in a sort 
of stupefaction. And so they increase in the spirit of: self- 
reliance ; they must be like the very gods, careless and free.. 
In the old Latins we sometimes come upon a description of 
the Bacchic riot which assaulted the Supreme Authority—for 
example, under Catiline; and it is said that they “ mixed all 
things together, sacred and profane.” They could not dis- 
tinguish; and they would not restrain their hands from 

ping, or their eyes from looking. They were devoured 
y pride and curiosity. Just such is the pattern Liberal. He 
knows nothing of intellectual shame, he must thrust himself 
in everywhere; whether it be the sanctuary or the shambles, 
he is determined to see what is going on. Are not the things 
there? Then why is he not to view them? Danger! Speak 
of that to children and ignorant women; he can take care of 
himself; and besides, if the things are dangerous, why are 
they within reach? ‘Thus the whole universe is to lie open 
in the sun; nothing is to be veiled, nothing hidden. 

Some point of view there must be from which this otherwise 

tly absurd doctrine can be made to look plausible. What 
is it? We think there are two such points, but one of them 
we will pass over, because without a long meditation upon it 
we should fail to make our meaning clear. The other is this ¢ 
As Liberals say that man is perfectible, and act as though he 
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were already perfect, so they more than insinuate that his 
perfection is merely and absolutely intellectual; and they 
incline very much to sum up and exhaust the intellect in 
what scholastic philosophers would term the habit and the 
act of science. The perfect man, they consider, is the scientific 
man who possesses, in actu, all sciences. Intellect, science, 
and perfection are one, and he who has this one quality or 
good has all that is needed to make him the beau-ideal of 
humanity. The Liberal fixes his contemplative gaze on the 
mind, and is so taken with its beauty, that he can conceive 
no higher excellence. He ranges through the world of present 
and past experience ; and though artists, and poets, and saints, 
come within the circle of his knowledge, he visits them all with 
scorn, and chooses the scientific man as the being in whom 
all human perfectibility culminates: or, at any rate, when he 
is obliged to perceive some flaw in that ideal, he will turn to 
the intellectual genius, who, besides having science, is an 
artist in some plastic medium of expression. One ideal he 
never will bow to:—he can neither understand nor endure 
saintliness. Moral perfection, in his view, carries with it of 
necessity some imperfection,—too narrow an aim, too timid a 
character, or if not that, still some undefinably oppressive 
cruelty of design which pleases him not at all. He cannot 
bear the notion of judgment and justice; he thinks there is 
an unnatural distinction imposed on one who may not follow 
the bent of his own desires. If he is hard pressed, he will 
rave against “asceticism.” He is ever quoting the greatness 
of knowledge ; he worships it : for his god is intellectual per- 
fection, and his sacraments of the old and the new law are all 
comprised in self-culture. The man he delights to honour is 
a Humboldt, or a Goethe. When he cannot despise so gentle 
and winning a servant of God as the Umbrian S. Francis, 
he will begin to pity him. We are sure that thoughtful 
persons have not failed to mark how t an influence this 
principle, more or less faintly suggested, has had on the many 
who desire to read and to know everything, and seem never 
to dread contamination. 

Men are athirst for knowledge; they must learn what is at 
the North Pole, what in the centre of Africa, what in the 
depths of the Pacific. They watch the sky and the clouds from 
one year’s end to the other. The astronomer who identifies « 

net, the analyst who detects in the dross of his crucible the 

os of «a new metal, have earned a place in the calendar of 
scientific saints. When « good man dies, the angels throng 
round his soul; when the professor of science dies, there 
is « great lamentation first, and then he is oternized in 
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all the laboratories and academies of Europe, he becomes a 
mythic personage, and lesser beings swear by his name. Do 
we hold this to be wrong? Well, if the reader will not at 
once misinterpret us, we do not refuse to say yes. You see, 
most accomplished Liberal, we believe there is a higher and 
better ideal than the perfect form of science. And if you 
would ever examine, were it only with the blunt instruments 
of your earthly knowledge, that manifestation which we call 
sanctity, you would at least begin to comprehend that the excel- 
lent beauty of holiness overcomes and for ever dims the lights, 
however numerous, of science and pure intellect. The fruit 
of noble curiosity is noble ; “‘ Felix qui potuit rerum cogno- 
scere causas ”: but the fruit of nobler doing is still nobler, is, 
indeed, nobler beyond all comparison. To love righteousness, 
and, in all humility, to achieve it in one’s own soul, is best of 
all; this is to leave the world better than we found it. But 
vour knowledge without holiness is hardly more than a kind 
of black magic; it serves to bring you and the Prince of 
Darkness into the same category. What is yet more wonder- 
ful, such knowledge turns out to be a failure; it is vanity 
here and disappointment hereafter. An evil will reacts on 
the mind, and little by little draws its knowledge down to 
sensible things,—to phenomena, empirical laws, superficially 
observed and misunderstood facts. Holiness is the source 
of the highest light; and that is why, whenever it fails, 
men choose, out of weariness and wantonness, to study “ the 
elements of this world.” They neglect the soul and its Maker. 
To speak technically, even in science they lose ethics, and 
the better part of anthropology; by-and-by, they give up 
ontology as a dream. Thus are they left with nt lesser 
kinds of knowledge as logic, physics, and mathematics,—and 
still they have the front to call this perfection,—when their 
intellect has been so clouded over that the language of the 
finest and most subtle of all psychological experience or of 
the —— objective creed seems to them at best “an in- 
articu music”; and well if they do not call it | 
nonsense or imposture. They vaunt more than ever that 
knowledge is full and overiouin , though the clearest, 
brightest, —— aspects fhe universe are hidden 
from them. Where is the last interpretation of Nature and 
man to be sought, if not in an Infinite God, distinct from the 
creation’ Yet when morality is denied the supremacy, it 
must needs be that God is roned. And so we get the 
paradoxical conclusion, which when properly thought out 
ho x at all, that those who make intellectual knowledge 
their god, defeat the very end they had in view, distort and 
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were already perfect, so they more than insinuate that his 
perfection is merely and absolutely intellectual; and they 
incline very much to sum up and exhaust the intellect in 
what scholastic philosophers would term the habit and the 
act of science. The perfect man, they consider, is the scientific 
man who possesses, in actu, all sciences. Intellect, science, 
and perfection are one, and he who has this one quality or 
good has all that is needed to make him the beau-ideal of 
humanity. The Liberal fixes his contemplative gaze on the 
mind, and is so taken with its beauty, that he can conceive 
no higher excellence. He ranges through the world of present 
and past experience ; and though artists, and poets, and saints, 
come within the circle of his knowledge, he visits them all with 
scorn, and chooses the scientific man as the being in whom 
all human perfectibility culminates: or, at any rate, when he 
is obliged to perceive some flaw in that ideal, he will turn to 
the intellectual genius, who, besides having science, is an 
artist in some plastic medium of expression. One ideal he 
never will bow to:—he can neither understand nor endure 
saintliness. Moral perfection, in his view, carries with it of 
necessity some imperfection,—too narrow an aim, too timid a 
character, or if not that, still some undefinably oppressive 
cruelty of design which pleases him not at all. He cannot 
bear the notion of judgment and justice; he thinks there is 
an unnatural distinction imposed on one who may not follow 
the bent of his own desires. If he is hard pressed, he will 
rave against “asceticism.” He is ever quoting the greatness 
of knowledge ; he worships it : for his god is intellectual per- 
fection, and his sacraments of the old and the new law are all 
comprised in self-culture. The man he delights to honour is 
a Humboldt, or a Goethe. When he cannot despise so gentle 
and winning a servant of God as the Umbrian S. Francis, 
he will begin to pity him. We are sure that thoughtful 
persons have not failed to mark how great an influence this 
principle, more or less faintly suggested, has had on the many 
who desire to read and to know everything, and seem never 
to dread contamination. 

Men are athirst for knowledge; they must learn what is at 
the North Pole, what in the centre of Africa, what in the 
depths of the Pacific. They watch the sky and the clouds from 
one year’s end to the other. The astronomer who identifies a 
planet, the analyst who detects in the dross of his crucible the 
flakes of a new metal, have earned a place in the calendar of 
scientific saints. When a good man dies, the angels throng 
round his soul; when the professor of science dies, there 
is a great lamentation first, and then he is eternized in 
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all the laboratories and academies of Europe, he becomes a 
mythic personage, and lesser — swear by his name. Do 
we hold this to be wrong? Well, if the reader will not at 
once misinterpret us, we do not refuse to say yes. You see, 
most accomplished Liberal, we believe there is a higher and 
better ideal than the perfect form of science. And if you 
would ever examine, were it only with the blunt instruments 
of your earthly knowledge, that manifestation which we call 
sanctity, you would at least begin to comprehend that the excel- 
lent beauty of holiness overcomes and for ever dims the lights, 
however numerous, of science and pure intellect. The fruit 
of noble curiosity is noble ; “‘ Felix qui potuit rerum cogno- 
scere causas ”: but the fruit of nobler doing is still nobler, is, 
indeed, nobler beyond all comparison. To love righteousness, 
and, in all humility, to achieve it in one’s own soul, is best of 
all; this is to leave the world better than we found it. But 
vour knowledge without holiness is hardly more than a kind 
of black magic; it serves to bring you and the Prince of 
Darkness into the same category. What is yet more wonder- 
ful, such knowledge turns out to be a failure; it is vanity 
here and disappointment hereafter. An evil will reacts on 
the mind, and little by little draws its knowledge down to 
sensible things,—to phenomena, empirical laws, superficially 
observed and misunderstood facts. Holiness is the source 
of the highest light; and that is why, whenever it fails, 
men choose, out of weariness and wantonness, to study “ the 
elements of this world.” They neglect the soul and its Maker. 
To speak technically, even in science they lose ethics, and 
the better part of anthropology; by-and-by, they give up 
ontology as a dream. Thus are they left with such lesser 
_ kinds of knowledge as logic, physics, and mathematics,—and 

still they have the front to call this perfection,—when their 
intellect has been so clouded over that the language of the 
finest and most subtle of all psychological experience or of 
the highest objective creed seems to them at best “an in- 
articulate music”; and well if they do not call it empty 
nonsense or imposture. They vaunt more than ever that 


knowledge is full and overflowing, though the clearest, 
brightest, hopefullest aspects of the universe are hidden 
from them. Where is the last interpretation of Nature and 
man to be sought, if not in an Infinite God, distinct from the 
creation? Yet when —— is denied the supremacy, it 


must needs be that God is dethroned. And so we get the 
paradoxical conclusion, which when properly thought out is 
no paradox at all, that those who make intellectual knowledge 
their god, defeat the very end they had in view, distort and 
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almost destroy the knowledge they have, and so degrade it 
that, whereas in a saint it might well excite our admiration, 
in them it deserves only pity or contempt. Narrowness, 
instead of being the accompaniment of moral worth and 
habitual restraint, is the penalty affixed to liberty of thought. 

It is said that sensual indulgence turns the human nature 
to stone ; intellectual luxury turns it either into an empty 
formula, a dead and idle criticism, or into the slave of 
mechanical routine. The true freedom of man is lost in either 
case; he treads the mill-round of modern civilisation till the 
ennui becomes insupportable, or he retires into solitude an 
unhappy being, gifted with knowledge of which the one 
frightful result is a despairing cynicism. Where examples 
abound, it can scarcely be required to single out names. 

The student in ethics is constantly meeting phenomena 
which impress upon him the good of order. He shapes his 
theory, according to S. Thomas, by the doctrine of the Final 
Cause, and the ideas of harmony, subordination, regularity, 
and government are to him indispensable. He sees it to be 
only natural that any end, pursued out of its proper line and 
without regard to the aptitudes and mutual bearings of all the 
faculties, should bring to pass not the perfection but the 
- destruction of the unreasonable man who pursues it. He is 
ever talking of relative good and absolute good. In an intel- 
ligent being, he conceives that the absolute good is holiness, 
which, when looked at as the right relation of man to God, is 
called religion, when looked at as the right relation of man to 
creatures, is called morality. Not that these two can be sepa- 
rated, but we may find it necessary to view them separately, 
and so, imperfectly. The moralist knows that intellectual 
perfection is a good, but not that it is the first and best of 
goods. He declares, on the contrary, that, possessed or de- 
sired exclusively, it must be a very great evil, and that here, 
if ever, the proverb holds “corruptio optimi pessima.” And 
carrying out his investigations he is enabled te deduce from 
well-founded premisses this most cheering conclusion, that in 
the perfect and divine life which is to succeed this, holiness 
will, as it were, expand into the fitting knowledge which the 
rational soul was meant to possess; and the creature which 
on earth loved God in all things, after death will see all things 
in God. Or, putting this vital truth in other words,—to love 
the divine law here, is already to act as though we knew all 
things in the right order of their essence and of their proces- 
sion from God; and in the end this will work out in us a true 
knowledge of them as they are, so that we may apportion to 
each and all the admiration and love which they claim from 
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us. This is some, though only a small part, of the morality 
or ethics of knowledge: but in which of our modern books 
has it been written? Jeremy Taylor knew the doctrine, 
because he was accustomed to read the Fathers and some of 
the schoolmen ; but it is long since their day, and the reading 
of that kind which he went through has disqualified him some- 
what for the place of an “enlightened” author. Milton was 
a “proud rebel” against God and man, full of his own excel- 
lence, and obstinate in the assertion of his power to conquer 
evil howsoever it might threaten and tempt him. As for Mill 
and Lécky, they perhaps never deemed it worth their while 
to argue out what the theory of government would require or 
justify on the supposition of the soul’s immortality. 

There never were so many, if we may yield credence to their 
own testimony, in love with truth and devoted to its service, 
as there are at present in this fortunate Europe. The love of 
truth is an excuse for everything that is said, and for a great deal 
that is done. But our argument a little while ago went to 
prove, that only those who are trying to live up to the standard 
of holiness can really and consistently love the truth every- 
where and always. Others will find that their affection ceases 
when the truth promises to be of an unwelcome sort. This 
much is certain, whatever be the explanation of it, that our age 
of truth is also an age of great and growing indifference to re- 
ligious and moral knowledge. “ It does not matter what a man 
holds about religion.” Sosay the newspapers, almost without 
exception, and young men and women are learning this dis- 
astrous creed from their middle-aged elders. In the Board 
Schools the children will learn it too. Let any one try to re- 
concile this with the alleged eagerness to possess all truth. 
Either it means that no religious and moral knowledge can be 
obtained with certitude—and this is sceptical; or it means 
that such knowledge is not worth having—and this is 
blasphemous. But a sincere lover of knowledge would never 
say that it does not matter what a man holds on the most 
momentous of all subjects. Contrast with the calmness here 
a ge ter the absorbing interest taken in physical science, 
and reach forward in imagination to the scene which would 
ensue were some bold Ultramontane to say flatly, “It does not 
matter what a man holds about science.” Yet, allow Rabelais 
the “grand peut-étre,” and there is no reason for gaining 
correct science which may not be retorted and enforced ten 
thousand-fold in matters of religion. The plain fact is that 
the Liberals do not care for all truth ; but for the secular, and 
the ye and such-like, to the utter disregard meanwhile 
of the only truth which has an absolute or permanent value. 
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Man is made in the image of God, which, however, he may 
deface or corrupt ; and human society is made in the image of 
man, and bears the stamp of his energizing thought, be it base 
or noble. Efforts are now frequent on the part of Liberals to 
get it acknowledged that society is something quite unique, 
that, in fact, it is the infinite and self-existing. They seek to 
affirm this, because it furnishes an escape from the Catholic 
argument that, if the individual is bound to search after the 
truth until he finds it, to preserve it when found, and to avoid 
temptations against it, society has the same or even a stronger 
obligation, and cannot lawfully permit such writings as would 
constitute a social danger of losing the truth once acquired. 
But we shall take for granted that civilization and society are 
anthropomorphic: and, consequently, that their highest good 
cannot be abstract scientific truth, nor wealth, nor pleasure ; 
but is moral good, viz. holiness and spiritual truth, or, as the 
moderns call it, Dogmatic Religion. We repeat it, lest any 
one should mistake our meaning, that, taking civilization to 
be a perfect state of society—so far as that can be, ere the 
end has come—it exists by and in the stable possession of the 
highest truths of life and their practical realization, and these 
are dogma and holiness. When the informing and regulative 
principle of the social order is spiritual, we have Christian 
civilisation; when it begins to be material, we lapse, as 
now, into paganism. And as the harmony of individual life 
demands that all our faculties should act in obedience to the 
righteous freewill, so the harmony of social life demands that 
the exercise of all pursuits, intellectual, artistic, useful, and as 
many as there are, should receive its measure from the rule of 
the religious and moralcreed. Is this Puritanism? Far from 
it ; this is the doctrine which ‘built up medisval Europe. It 
does not hinder, it regulates and stimulates the growth of 
human perfection. 

Every believer in God will allow that the State, whilst super- 
intending the material interests of society, should have regard 
to religion, both positively and negatively. But it is a result 
of the Protestant deification of intellect, that many persons 
are chary of laying down the same law as to the expression 
and publication of thought. They have difficulties regarding 
the competency of the State in theory, and regarding its 
ability in practice ; and, then, they feel anything but assured 
that the cure would not be worse than the disease. From 
what has been said, we think it must be clear enough that the 
supreme authorities, Church and State together, are com- 

nt to interfere, even in so delicate a thing as the course 
of thought. And this we conceive to be the main part of the 
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dispute. But some light may be thrown on the other 
difficulties by the considerations upon which we are about to 
enter. 

Has it ever occurred to the reader to search out the philo- 
sophical distinction between Whig and Tory, or, in more pre- 
cise language, between Liberal and Conservative? Perhaps 
not. But if he were to do so, he would be brought across the 
words analysis and synthesis, which are their logical equiva- 
lents. The Liberal—we mean of course the English Liberal—is 
a man of analysis ; his Tory friend and opponent is a man of 
synthesis. The latter respects and defends those true doc- 
trines which have become part and parcel of the social system ; 
the former seeks to realize other doctrines, no less true and 
beneficial, in the same living organism. Both represent neces- 
sary factors, or what they used, in the German philosophy, to 
call moments, of one advancing civilization. (In parenthesis, 
we do not say the parties are absolutely required, though the 
moments are, but we have no time to dwell on this subject.) 
There is a phase of acquisition, and a phase of retention in the 
social movement; and, as we might expect, they are not 
governed by the same laws, nor can the practical politics of 
one be those of the other. Moreover, it is evident that a cor- 
rect synthesis of religious belief, whether gained by the un- 
aided reason, or bestowed through the mercy of God in Reve- 
lation, is the chief good of civilized life. On the other hand, 
analysis cannot but have for its object to discover a synthesis 
in which it may finally repose. 

Now we are of opinion that unlimited freedom of thought 
and discussion could lawfully exist, only in a social system 
where the synthetic element was entirely wanting; that is to 
say, where the laws, if any, were not an expression of moral 
conviction, but of purely unmoral expediency. But this, the 
admirers of Mr. Bentham must pardon our saying it, would be 
an aggregation of brutes, not of men; it would not be society 
at all. For human society rests on a moral basis, on the 
tational acknowledgment that there are eternal laws of right 
and wrong, and that man is the glorious subject of them. 
These are the “ aypamra Sev voumma,’”’* of which the 
heathen poet sings : 

Ob ydo viv ye KayxSic, GAN’ 
Zy tavra, cobdeic older 


Could they cease to rule over the minds of men generally, the 


* “Unwritten and steadfast ordinances of the gods.” 

+ “For not merely to-day and yesterday do these live ; they live for ever, 
and no one knoweth whence they have ap P 
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social order would have sunk into chaos, for with reason all 
the other goods of life must vanish. But so clearly do they 
shine, so majestic and awe-compelling are their lineaments, 
that only a daring and impious few have refused them homage. 
They are not the creation of man, but the manifestation of 
divine holiness above and around the moral universe which 
He sustains and governs. They are laws “that in the highest 
empyrean had their birth, of which Heaven is the father alone, 
neither did the race of mortal men beget them, nor shall ob- 
livion ever put them to sleep. The power of God is mighty 
in them and groweth not old.” This is the vision of light in 
which society must always live ; the synthesis of religious and 
ethical truths for which Providence has cared so that they can 
never fail. And, howbeit the vision suffers eclipse or obscura- 
tion, yet this will be partial only, not entire. So that society 
at large makes unswerving confession of the primary truths ; 
while he who writes to weaken their authority is a traitor before 
God and an enemy to men. But he who declares that, by 
virtue of the eternal morality, any one and every one possesses 
a natural right of calling all morality in question and persuad- 
ing his fellow-citizens to the same, is guilty of a treason which 
cannot be surpassed in iniquity, and of a folly which has no 
equal. The state of sole and complete analysis would be 
anarchy. 

Always, then, the supreme authorities may forbid and pun- 
ish the writings of those who strive to assail some belief in 
Natural Religion and Morals, so far, at least, as the first and 
fundamental principles, and, much more, the simple idea of 
these are concerned. Any book which undertakes to prove 
that religion is vain altogether, or is antiquated, or again that 
right and wrong are figments of priestcraft, any such book 
when published is a proof that its writer has committed a 
heinous offence against the social order, and against its 
Maker ; he is, therefore, a criminal in the eyes of rightfully 

constituted law.* But not only so. By a mysterious ordi- 
nance, it is the obligation of society to foster, to strengthen, 
and practically to render effective, the connatural belief of 
its citizens in religion and morality. Whilst the great truths 
are written, by the finger of God Himself, on the tablets of 
the heart, they still require the action of social influences 


* It must be observed that we speak here of the absolute right which 
authority may claim in this matter. Whether laws should be stringently 
and at all times enforced, whether it may not be prudent to disregard certain 
instances of their violation, whether, again, such and such acts are equivalent 
to publishing a doctrine, we do not discuss. And from the tenor of our 
remarks, it is evident that we have in view mainly popular teaching, and not 
philosophical disputation. 
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to suggest them urgently and to vivify them. Man left in 
solitude might trace their faint outlines by his own power; 
but society burns them into him, as it were, in encaustic. 
This is the use and the necessity of tradition, not an absolute 
but a relative and practical necessity. It is amongst the 
first duties of a ruler to guard against the breaking u 
of that true and life-giving tradition by which the bulk of 
mankind, the unintellectual, the weak, the vicious, the indo- 
lent, the poor have arrived at a knowledge of such doctrines as 
are the illumination of their path (even when they show them- 
selves not obedient), and secure the means of remedying that in 
them which is faulty or pernicious. God has ordained that their 
knowledge shall become effective by means of an encompass- 
ing tradition, such as we recognize under the names of law, 
government, and civilisation, and chiefly in the Church He 
has set up amongst the nations. As scientific men now speak, 
there is need of an environment, an atmosphere, which may 
supply tho normal faculty of reason with proper objects for its 
exercise and a continued sustenance. But civilisation and 
government are carried on by a living creed; not by mere 
scattered axioms, nor by abstract declarations, but by the 
truth expressed, symbolized, and enforced in countless ways,and 
as much unconsciously as consciously. And thus men are born 
into society ; it is their great inheritance. Hence there may be 
cited two reasons for proscribing books and other written 
documents which exhibit licentiousness of thought: the first, 
that their publication is a crime in itself; the second, that the 
remaining citizens claim to be protected against temptation, 
and to exercise their liberty in peace. Of course, repressive 
legislation cannot be enacted without taking many circum- 
stances into account. This is ever the condition of a just and 
prudent law. But we do not profess to solve cases in detail ; 
our task has been confined to enunciating the general princi- 
ples involved. Nevertheless, we have no sort of confidence 
that the laissez-faire policy of modern States is not preparing 
for them a catastrophe which they little expect ; and we do not 
see how they have been justified in allowing the present de- 
plorable license to have so much of its way. They are under a 
delusion if they suppose that good fortune will always attend 
them. The mills of God grind slowly, but do they not grind 
into powder? We shall see. 

The general conclusion from what we now know of the first 
or essential synthesis will be a principle to guide our judgment 
in all the other suppositions. In so far as there is a true 
synthesis prevailing and recognized in society, individuals will 
not have the liberty of writing against it. This is the pe 
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of Jawful and desirable intolerance. We are familiar enough 
with instances of the like in our English politics. A Liberal 
may bring forward as many proposals as seem good to him, 
except such as trench upon what we (however mistily and 
without the power of describing them in words) consider to 
be fundamental principles of the constitution. A Liberal 
must not be a Republican ora Communist ; he may reform the 
State, but not commit treason. Now if we suppose that there 
is a body of infallible truth, religious and moral, committed 
to the guardianship of society, that, of course, cannot stand in 
need of reform, and liberty of opinion will begin only where 
the ascertained truth comes to an end. Analysis follows upon 
synthesis, and labours to make it wider; it is the going on to 
perfection, not the going back to scepticism. To suffer 
greater freedom than this; for example, to introduce liberty 
of religious discussion where it has not existed already, and 
where the people have been educated in the Theistic, tho 
Christian, or the Catholic synthesis—we divide thus, for con- 
venience’ sake what is naturally united—to grant so spacious 
a freedom as this is to begin the demolition of the entire 
social edifice. Whilst, then, we say with S. Augustine, “in 
dubiis libertas,” we insist on the other clause of his proposi- 
tion, too, we assert energetically “in necessariis unitas.” 
Hence in the same society there may be liberty of the 
press, in the modern-sense, upon some questions and not upon 
others ; nor is it possible to say, universally, where the line 
must be drawn. The great distinction, as every one knows, 
is between Catholic and non-Catholic societies. If one thing 
more than another strikes the eye of those not in the Church, 
it is the clear, definite, and practical nature of the Catholic 
creed. The Church always knows what is, and what is not, of 
obligation ; she knows her relation to heretics and schisma- 
tics; and from all who wish to belong to her she asks sub- 
mission, not simply to a “spirit of the age” but to a faith 
which is living with the intensest life, and yet is capable of 
being represented in symbols, but these the most affecting 
and sublime which human lips have ever recited. When the 
Catholic creed has taken possession of society, it is easy to 
discern what may be tolerated, and what must be proscribed ; 
to determine the amount of restraint (if that is to be called 
restraint which a Catholic writer esteems the greatest help 
and safeguard he can have) to determine how much of this 
restraint cannot but be imposed and at what point it should 
cease. But to non-Catholic society a public infallible authority 
is wanting. There exists no doubt (as we have already said) 
in every human society a divine tradition, which we cannot too 
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highly prize, nor too frequently confess. But in a non-Catho- 
lic society this tradition is more like a disembodied spirit, than 
a monarch surrounded with the visible pomp of lictors and 
fasces ; nor is it so clearly held in detail as the social order 
amongst men demands. The individual reason, we have said, 
is infallible when it pronounces certain axioms and definitions 
respecting conduct; and within these limits the State may 
act. But where are the limitsto be placed? This we have 
no means of finding out; or, at best, only the cumbrous and 
rather difficult method of viewing the social status in its 
length and breadth, and from that judging the measure of 
ethical knowledge attained by the whole society. However, 
when a population has been Catholic and has abandoned the 
faith, some portion of the truth is generally left in the form 
of a creed, and it will often be the duty of even heretical rulers 
to preserve that from further diminution. Protestants who 
enforce a law of this kind do, indeed, contradict their own 
principle of private judgment; they have to fall back on the 
Catholic notions of a Church, and of divinely-appointed guides 
to the truth. Whence, unless something draws them nearer 
to that from which they have revolted, in course of time they 
cease to prohibit the expression of dissent and become in- 
different. It is impossible for them to remain stationary. 
By its nature, false opinion is in a perpetual flux ; the opposite 
elements contend for mastery, and sooner or later one drives 
out the other. 

Here we may halt for a moment, the better to. emphasize 
this notable fact. We learn, and learn easily, what should be the 
laws of Catholic society on liberty of the press and toleration. 
But in dealing with any other community, we are at a loss, 
or must confine ourselves to some few general rules, and those 
vague ones. What can be the reason of this? We think 
no satisfactory reason has ever been suggested, except that 
the Church is the Providence of human society. We mean, it 
is the special instrament designed by Almighty God to give 
both a determined form and a decisive, practical weight to the 
laws and ordinances of the highest civilisation. It is that 
continually-flowing, and if we may so express ourselves, that 
actual grace which provides for our living wants and necessities. 
The full life and the perfect development can exist nowhere 
outside the Church of Christ ; they are made the possession of 
a multitude, only so far as the infallible authority is recognized 
by all other authorities, and, in return, gives them a sacred 
character. Where the Church is not, unexpected and incom- 
prehensible difficulties arise, even in the social order, and from 
them there is no release till Christianity appears. We may 
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say that, in permitting so much uncertainty and distress, 
the Divine Ruler has intended to humble a nation, that here- 
after it may willingly be converted; and history, both the 
very ancient, and the modern, affords some countenance to 
our thought. The Christian deliverance is then most welcome, 
when society looks in vain for an escape to any other religion 
and philosophy. 

Once more, then, let us briefly enunciate the rule of tolera- 
tion, how far liberty of publishing opinion is compatible with 
the social interests. We say, synthesis comes first, and next 
analysis, and the one limits the other. Upon whatsoever 
articles of belief there isa true synthesis prevailing in society, 
on those points liberty is not allowable; on the contrary, it is 
an evil anda snare. But when there is no true synthesis, or 
when it has been broken into and partially dissolved, liberty 
of investigation, of disagreeing with other individuals, and of 
expressing our disagreement in the most persuasive manner 
we can, may reasonably, and, indeed, ought to be conceded. 
This will not degenerate into license: because the law has 
always a right to interfere for the sake of protecting the 
received synthesis (known to be true), and there never can be 
a society in which no synthesis obtains. 

Stuart Mill is prepared to grant that upon the mental well- 
being of mankind all their other well-being depends, and 
thus, like many Liberals, would seem to be no materialist. 
However, even so, he is not in the right, for mental and moral 
well-being are not identical, and we say that the first, the 
most necessary, and the indispensable good of individuals and 
society, is moral well-being, holiness, and justice. But he 
argues for the liberty of expressing opinion, even when it is 
erroneous opinion, and even when the true doctrine is estab- 
lished and received, on the ground that, unless the whole 
truth “is suffered to be, and uctually is, vigorously and ear- 
nestly contested, it will, by most of those who receive it, be 
held in the manner of a prejudice, with little comprehension 
or feeling of its rational grounds. And not only this, but the 
meaning of the doctrine itself will be in danger of being lost, 
or enfeebled, and deprived of its vital effect on the character 
and conduct: the dogma becoming a mere formal profession, 
inefficacious for good, but cumbering the ground, and prevent- 
ing the growth of any real and heartfelt conviction, from 
reason or personal experience.” We have forestalled most 
other objections in the preceding pages: this one deserves, 
perhaps, a moment’s notice. Hardly more than that, how- 
ever ; nor should we be willing to spend time over it, had not 
the answer seemed worth recording. Mill not being a Chris- 
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tian, and never having heard the name, it may be, of Catholic 
meditation, did not recognize that moral and religious truth 
recommends itself in more ways than one to the human 
intellect. 

But, indeed, we should write a volume were we intending 
to show the flaws and faults in this objection, and to trace it 
home to its proper owners, Hegel and Luther. This latter 
_ of the answer we must, for brevity’s sake, omit. But, 

st, we say, there is no ground in fact for the alleged neces- 
sity of an intellectual opposition ; and secondly, there is none 
in theory. We grant very cheerfully that erroneous opinions 
have historically had a large influence on the full development 
of the truth, but that is not the point. The point (we beg 
our readers’ attention here) is whether history shows the neces- 
sity of such a combat, and we answer confidently in the nega- - 
tive. Have the primary truths of religious morality been held 
by mankind in general after the manner of a prejudice, that 
is, without any solid grounds known to the poor and un- 
educated who make up the bulk of the human race? Take, 
for instance, the truths concerning marriage, the education of 
children, the sinfulness of lying and cheating, of murder, and 
such-like ; or again, the truths (for men have always termed 
them truths) about men’s moral perceptions, an avenging 
deity, the punishment of the proud and the oppressor ; have 
not these been held prudently and wisely, even though we 
permit it to be said that the unphilosophical cannot analyze 
the reasoning, or separate intuition from conclusion when they 
are asked for an account of the process gone through in each 
case? And certainly it has not required the learned eccen- 
tricity, the folly purchased at a great price, of sceptical philo- 
sophers, to prevent these truths from losing their hold upon 
the practical intellect of the thousands who never have opened 
a book. Then as to truths so exalted as those of the Chris- 
tian Revelation—let them be taken as truths, for the experi- 
ment—we have all the centuries of Christendom to show that 
the faith has been clearest and steadiest where there was no op- 
position to it, no heresy, no schism. One should have imagined 
that what is known of the Middle Ages, and what we may see 
for ourselves in the Tyrol, in almost all Italy, in certain parts 
of France and Germany, might have served to enlighten 
people as to the futility of this necessary connection between 
the strength of error and the strength of truth. And to 
make our part of the induction more complete, where has the 
Catholic truth grown dim and obscure in the heart as well as 
in the life of a community so terribly as in countries like Eng- 
land, and in the cities of the United States, and in those 
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regions of Germany where mixed marriages and common 
churches have been frequent? This is what the facts have to 
tell us. And a study of Catholic Theology would confirm that 
testimony : for the dogmatic truths which have been defined,— 
e.g. Our Blessed Lord’s divinity, and the doctrine of the 
most Holy Sacrament of the Altar, and the prerogatives of 
S. Peter,—were living in the hearts and minds of the faithful, 
before any heretic had raised his voice to deny them. 
But, as regards the theoretical need of opposition from error 
‘for the vital influence of truth, we say there is none such, 
- whether the rules of logic be considered or the nature of truth 
itself. There are two methods of verifying an hypothesis— 
for the question touches this. One way is by the displace- 
ment and falsification of all other hypotheses, each being taken 
and applied severally; and this is very often indeed the 
method of scientific discovery in physics. But there is another 
method equally perfect and much more expeditious, and in 
the supposition now allowed us by Mr. Mill, it is undeniably 
feasible. The supposition is that we have the true hypo- 
thesis, the one which actually and alone explains, justifies, and 
fits into all the facts of the case. Then it will be possible to 
know that the facts are unique, and generally (without going 
into details) that this is the unique hypothesis which corre- 
sponds with them. It is a verification which may be resolved 
into a process of intuitions ; and Mr. Mill never recognized it, 
because he had rejected the whole theory of intuition. How- 
ever, we may dismiss the philosophy of the matter with these 
observations, that truth has many positive characters, is some- 
thing real and independent, and makes itself known to mind 
and heart as unmistakably as music discovers itself to the 
ear. Scientific comparison and research may be wanted 
until we have seen the form of truth, but not afterwards. 
From that moment we live in the truth, we experience the 
effects of it; and that our analysis of the process happens to 
be imperfect is a grievance only to the logician or the philo- 
sopher, not to the wise and practical man. But, as for not 
gaining a deep and heartfelt conviction of the truth, why 
should we not, when the truth is present to convince us? And 
are people convinced of the truth generally when their head 
is full of objections against it, even though they know what 
answer must be given? But something further is in point. 
This difficulty supposes that scientific truth is the only truth; 
that no other exists, or is worth anything. And the meanin 
of scientific truth is this; that it comes in the form of a logic 
conclusion, gained by a consciously known series of steps, 
every one of which may be recorded in language and on paper ; 
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and that a certain amount of reflex comparison with proposed 
alternatives has been gone through. We can but say that, if 
this is the path to all knowledge, not one in a thousand of the 
human race has ever known, or is ever likely to know, any- 
thing in the wide world. ‘The way to fix in our hearts what 
is really the truth—we mean, of course, religious truth—is to 
live by it; as S. Paul says, “ Veritatem facientes in caritate.” 
We have had occasion to insist upon this before, that a man 
who is in earnest and obeys his conscience will find out by a 
not too long experience, but without arguing, what is the truth 
of the system he has inherited from his fathers. The guiding 
light is not argument, but conscience ; not logical dissection, 
but acting up to that which we already know ; not presumptuous 
reliance on our unaided strength, but prayer and submission of 
ourselves to God; not isolation from our fellow-men, but a due 
regard to the tradition of those who have gone before us. 
And in one word, the living truth of which there is here ques- 
tion is the object, not of a merely scientific faculty, but of 
that whereby we gain something higher, not science, but 
wisdom. 

Mr. Mill’s argument allows then of a decisive retort. Agreeing 
with us that society has duties towards the truth, he concludes 
there must be liberty of discussion in all things, because only 
by this expedient can the truth be shown in its clearness and 
with fruitful consequences. We answer that, since it is desi- 
rable to promote the steadfast holding and thorough appre- 
hension of the truth, therefore liberty of the press cannot be 
permitted. The reason he brings forward is that the one way 
of knowing religious and moral truth is by collating the hypo- 
theses of science: we ask whether mankind has ever set about 
doing this, or is capable of doing it? But it is all mankind, 
not the students of sciénce, who have to gain a perfect life 
hereafter by religious truth and love. And we say the medium 
of their knowledge is authority, tradition, the social creed ; the 
medium, not the faculty, for it is not we who deny individual 
reason and the innate godlike power implanted in every 
human soul. But because men had gone astray, and the 
natural synthesis had in many parts been enfeebled or broken, 
it pleased God to confide. all religious truth to His infallible 
Church, perfecting in her the method which He had taken 
with man himself, and raising up natural society into a super- 
natural and everlasting creation of His love. And whoever 
will receive the teaching of the Church, and meditate upon it, 
and live up to it, he does not need that heretics or unbelievers 
should awaken him to the greatness of the gift bestowed. 
And for the love of the truth which he knows, he will hate the 
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error, and keep it far from him and from those who are his 
care. If others assail the truth, such a man, being a 
ruler, will count them to be enemies of society: if they do 
it out of malice, he will judge them worthy of punishment ; 
but if because of their ignorance, he will strive to persuade 
them by gentle means; should that fail, he will still protect 
society. For, though he would not violently enforce upon 
citizens a creed which they refuse, because they are not con- 
vinced in their own minds, this cannot absolve him from the 
duty of preserving the social tradition which others, the ma- 
jority, hold, and which is now imperilled. He will, therefore, 
take such measures as may seem necessary, both to protect 
society, and to respect, where he can lawfully do so, the con- 
sciences of the misguided. But it is hard to see how any 
condition of social degeneration will make it right for him to 
grant an unlimited freedom of discussion and publication (not 
simply within the walls of a school, a more or less private 
association, but) so that anywhere and everywhere religion 
and morality may be called into question, denied, and argued 
against. This is how we would state our position, and we 
think it is capable of a strong defence. 

No recapitulation, we dare venture to hope, will exhibit a 
more forcible summary of our arguments and principles, than 
the words of Gregory XVI. in his famous condemnation of De 
Lamennais, the “ Mirari vos.”” The passages we are going 
to quote may excite a feeling of surprise in those who do 
not happen to have read them previously. When society 
believes only in not believing, and many, if they have a 
pursuit at all, are cultivating impartial irony and the “ esprit 
moqueur” of M. de Voltaire, it is unusual to hear so 
emphatic and unequivocal a denunciation of those things 
which the world takes to be a matter of course. But Gre- 
gory XVI. speaks with authority, and as one who, having the 
office of a prophet, is bound to deliver the message which his 
Master has entrusted to him. Moreover, he had spread out 
before him the seductive and licentious literatures of France 
and Germany, which no English father of a family would at 
that time have admitted into his household, and which are 
likely to bring eternal shame upon the ages which have given 
them birth. That the guardian of Christian truth and Chris- 
tian holiness should have proscribed them with Apostolic 
energy and from the bottom of his heart, is a thing not to be 
wondered at. The same posterity which will judge the nine- 
teenth century and its ungodly literature will confess that 
Gregory XVI. was, in his day, a faithful steward of God’s 
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house and a beacon of light to European civilization. In 
1832 then he pronounced ex cathedra as follows :— 


From this poisoned source, the so-called “indifferentism,” is derived the 
absurdly erroneous maxim, the piece of madness rather, which says that 
every man may assume and assert for himself his “liberty of conscience.” 
What has paved the way to that destructive error has been the unrestrained 
liberty of opinion, free and full, which is now spreading to the injury both 
of Church and State, although some have the shamelessness to declare that 
religion gains a certain advantage in consequence of it. But, “Can there be 
any worse death of the soul,” says S. Augustine, “than permission to go 
wrong?” As a matter of fact, now that every fence has been taken away 
by which men are kept in the paths of truth, their own nature, because of 
its evil inclinations, is hurrying them headlong, and we may truly say that 
the bottomless pit is open from which S. John beheld a smoke rise up 
which darkened the sun, and a cloud of locusts going forth to lay the 
earth waste. For thence have ensued the deterioration of men’s dispositions, 
the corruption of youth, the popular contempt for holy things, and for the 
most inviolable laws; thence, in one word, has arisen the worst of all 
plagues ; for experience, since the very first ages of society, bears witness 
that States which were flourishing in riches, fame, and dominion, by this one 
evil alone, have fallen,—the evil, namely, of unmeasured liberty of thought, 
license of speech, and desire of revolution. 

To this must be referred that terrible, that detestable liberty of the press 
(which we can never enough abominate), by which every sort of writing is 
allowed to be made public, and which some have the boldness to demand 
and vigorously promote. Horror seizes us when we behold by what amazing 
doctrines, or rather what miracles of error, we are overwhelmed ; and these 
are sown broadcast everywhere by an immense number of books, by pam- 
phiets, and by writings small in compass but great in malignity ; from all of 
which we lament with tears that a curse has gone out over the face of the 
earth. Yet there are, alas ! some whose impudence so carries them away that 
they obstinately assert all this deluge of evils may be compensated for, if, in 
the midst of the raging impiety, some occasional book be put forth in defence 
of religion and truth. But assuredly it is a crime forbidden by all laws to 
perpetrate with intention a certain and greater evil because we hope that 
some good may result from it. ‘Will any man in his senses say that we may 
liberally scatter poisonous drugs about, sell them publicly, and carry them 
hither and thither, nay, actually take them, because, forsooth, there is an 
antidote which we can use afterwards, and by which, some, it may be, have 
chanced to escape death ? 

Far different has been the Church’s discipline in dealing with this pesti- 
lence of bad books, and this from the time of the Apostles, of whom we read 
that they publicly delivered to the flames a multitude of such. Let it suffice 
to glance at the iaws enacted, concerning this matter, by the Fifth Council 
of the Lateran, and at the Constitution which was afterwards published by 
our predecessor, Leo X...... . Therefore, from the constant anxiety, in 
all ages, with which this Holy See has striven to condemn suspected and 
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dangerous books, and to snatch them out of the hands of men, it is perfectly 
clear how false, rash, and unjust towards the same Apostolic See, how fruit- 
ful in immense evils to the Christian people, is the teaching of those who do 
not simply reject the censorship of books as far too heavy to be borne, but 
are come to that degree of wickedness that they say it is even abhorrent to 
the principles of law and justice, and deny that the Church has any right 
to establish or put it in practice. 


Our present article, we have said, was occasioned by Mr. 
Tyndall’s efforts to defend in public and to spread abroad his 
atheistical tenets. But, lately, there has occurred what the 
“Times,” in a sense which we do not altogether admit, has 
called “‘an instructive coincidence”: one which, certainly, 
illustrates British morality, and British prejudice too, regarding 
the liberty of the press. Two books have given rise to much 
discussion: one composed by an Anglican clergyman, and 
entitled “The Priest in Absolution,” not, however, intended 
for the public eye ; the other, very decidedly misnamed “ The 
Fruits of Philosophy,” and put forth in advocacy of some 
most shocking practices which Mr. Bradlaugh and Mrs. 
Besant (the persons indicted for the publication) think 
desirable to see introduced into family life. An English jury 
has found that the sale of such a work as “The Fruits of 
Philosophy ” is criminal, and the Chief Justice has passed a 
severe sentence upon the culprits.* People, generally, have 
agreed with the verdict, but there is some disagreement as to 
the principles which justify it. On the other hand, though 
the Ritualistic book has not been brought into court, vehement 
reprobation of it, as immoral, is in all the newspapers ; and the 
House of Lords, and the Convocation itself have joined in 
expressing disapproval. The “Times” puts it in the 
same catalogue with Mr. Bradlaugh’s book; adding that 
Ritualism, if it means habitual confession to a priest, is 
nothing less than a conspiracy against public morals. Well, 
we suppose there is a morality of truth as much as there is of 
purity; and if so, we can hardly forbear asking whether the 
daily publication of the “ Times,” which affirms and denies 
everything by turns, is not also the result of a conspiracy 


* It should be explained, however, that the severity of the sentence was 

unded by the Judges exclusively on the fact, that the defendants avowed 
their intention of disobeying the law in the event of the case being ulti- 
mately decided against them. To our great regret, the Chief Justice 
announced that he should have otherwise contented himself with passing a 
very light sentence. 
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inst morality. But in fact the two books stand on widely 
different, or rather sharply contrasted, ground. 

“The Fruits of Philosophy ” is a detestable performance, 
and to publish it is criminal. Why? Not because it contains 
certain physiological details; that part of the prosecution 
must have broken down completely, under the weight of so 
many medical treatises, which to the student and the practi- 
tioner are indispensable. The offence alleged and proved 
was that the whole book, with or without details, was calcu- 
lated to deprave the morals of those who should read it, by 

ersuading them to practices which an upright conscience 
orbids and even abominates. The question was, not whether 
the printing of such and such details is against the law, but 
whether the intent and purpose of the book was to propose a 
theory, which ‘‘ debases and degrades the morals of those who 
practise it.” Natural and Revealed Religion tell us that the 
theory has this effect; and Mr. Bradlaugh was accordingly, 
we rejoice to say, condemned to fine and imprisonment. 

But ‘The Priest in Absolution” recommends habitual 
confession to a priest of all grievous sins, and, therefore, of 
certain sins which neither can nor ought to be mentioned in 
public. It recommends also, we suppose—for we know the 
book only by general description—that persons indoubtastothe 
morality of certain acts should consult a spiritual guide to obtain 
light and safety ; and in order that the priest may be qualified 
for his delicate and painful office, it does what, in the case of 
medicine, is done by the medical treatise, it goes into a certain 
amount of detail. Now we cannot judge whether this task has 
been executed well or ill: we have received but a poor opinion 
of Anglican prudence and tact in the Confessional, from those 
who have gone through the ordeal. We have heard that such 
confessions, instead of consoling, are matters of the utmost 
dread and difficulty: it can hardly be otherwise, indeed. 
Then, again, the danger of printing a manual, even a sound 
manual, of moral theology in the vernacular is apparent, and 
does not say much for the good sense of those who printed it. 
But, allowing all this, we think that some part of the public has 
shown itself ignorant of the true issue ; whilst the “ Times,” 
which knows better than the public, has said what is absurd in 
logic, and, in history, entirely false. As in Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
case, so in this, the painful anatomy, mental or physical, 
decides very little. The decisive question has to do with the 
theory advocated. Of course, it would be a serious breach of 
morality to put forth as public reading what ought to be 
strictly private and scientific; and this offence, likewise, Mr. 
Bradlaugh has committed, while the Anglican writer intended 
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not to commit it. But what makes the difference between the 
Ritualistic book and Mr. Bradlaugh’s essential is, that one 
advocates an immoral theory, whereas the other is intended 
as a help towards preventing immorality or healing it. In 
the “ Fruits of Philosophy ” we may find a sufficient answer 
to such as object against ‘The Priest in Absolution.” Not, 
once more, that we wish to defend the execution of the latter 
book, about which we know nothing whatever; but we say 
that its idea is justified by the progress of unmentionable 
crimes in modern society. 


Arr. IX.—MARSHAL MACMAHON’S APPEAL TO 
FRANCE. 


Guide des Electeurs, Paris: Garnier Fréres, 1876. 


oo the outcry against Papal aggression in the year 1851, 

we can remember no occasion connected with Foreign 
affairs upon which the English Press has been so unanimous as 
it has been in condemning Marshal MacMahon’s determina- 
tion to dismiss M. Jules Simon’s Ministry and dissolve the 
Chamber of Deputies. It is perhaps hardly necessary to say 
that whenever the English Press is unanimous in regard to any 
capital question of Foreign politics, it is tolerably sure to be 
struggling in the hot fit of some gross delusion. The cold fit 
comes, and it must be said of it, in common justice, that no 
Press in the world has ever been more ready to recognize the 
logic of accomplished facts. The delusion in this case springs, 
as it seems to us, from the fundamentally false conception that 
Marshal MacMahon is acting as the Regent or Lieutenant of a 
sort of inchoate limited Monarchy, instead of being, as he un- 
doubtedly is, the absolute and unqualified President of what 
after all is for the time being, and until 1880 will in all human 
probability continue to be (we take his word for it) an actual 
and legitimate Republic. It is said that the Marshal has 
violated all the most venerable traditions of Parliamentary Go- 
vernment; that he has meddled with the delicate and susceptible 
sanctities of Ministerial Responsibility; that he has descended 
from the supreme and serene position in which the law placed 
him, in order to direct a coup d’état in the interest of a par- 
ticular party; and that, in a word, his conduct has been quite 
unconstitutional. 
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Now the word unconstitutional is a word that begs the ques- 
tion, and a very considerable question. Of what constitution 
are we thinking? In the constitution of a limited monarchy 
like England, or Belgium, or Italy, the sovereign is supposed 
to dissolve the Lower Chamber when his ministers so advise, 
and he is held to be entitled to refuse a dissolution if he does 
not agree with his ministers and wishes simply to get rid of 
them. The latter power has not been very recently exercised 
in England; but it is an intensely living principle of the 
British Constitution, and has been repeatedly exercised of 
late in the executive government of our constitutional co- 
lonies without serious complaint. But in France the power 
of dissolving the Chamber of Deputies is vested, by the 5th 
section of the first chapter of the Constitution of the Republic, 
in the President “ sur l’avis conforme du Sénat””—not on the 
advice of his ministers, as it might be expressed in the 
case of the exercise of the prerogative of dissolution in a 
limited monarchy. In truth, in a limited monarchy there are 
amenities and easements to political life, which the briefer 
duration, stricter letter, and harsher character of Republican 
rule cannot possibly afford. The President of a republic is 
not a placid prince, sure of life-long, if limited, power, the very 
name and form of whose authority is itself the bulwark and 
sanction of a host of venerable and sacred institutions (such 
as are the subject of daily impudent unscrupulous attack in 
France), and who may hope to carry in time such public objects 
as he particularly cares for by influence and patience. The 
President of a republic, on the contrary, is a distinguished 
and pronounced partisan, elected for a limited period, chosen 
by a majority for the time being, who place him in power 
especially because of the strength of his political convictions 
and the energy of his personal character, and because of their 
consequent conviction of the unswerving firmness of his conduct 
in the critical moments which more and more tend to recur in 
those societies which have been formed upon, or have descended 
to, a democratic basis. He is the Chief of the State in a sense 
in which no limited monarch, and hardly any absolute monarch, 
can be. He not merely rules, but governs, and he, not minis- 
ters nor deputies, will be held responsible, if the country is not 
well governed during the four or the seven years through which 
he may hold his great charge. He uses his power to the utmost, 
therefore, without any regard for traditions or precedents 
connected with anterior or exotic systems of government, but 
according to the strict letter of the law under which the 
executive power is confided to him for the period of his Presi- 
dential term. If he finds that he cannot conduct his Govern- 
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ment through one or more of his ministers, according to his views 
of what government ought to be, he simply dismisses the mis- 
taken minister or ministers, without taking the pleasure of 
Parliament. If he finds that le has got (as to its majority) 
an obstructive or unruly Chamber of Deputies to deal with, 
and sees good reason to expect that the country will elect a more 
useful and serviceable one, then he is acting according to his 
obvious constitutional right, and also according to every obli- 
gation of public honour and duty, in inviting the Senate’s 
concurrence in the always interesting, but in these days by no 
means frequently enough repeated, act of Parliamentary 
Dissolution. 

Can it be maintained for a moment that Marshal MacMahon 
had not at least as good a right to dissolve the late Chamber 
of Deputies as Mr. Gladstone had to dissolve the House of 
Commons which sustained him for years of a triumphant 
policy from 1868 to 1874? The very journalists who applauded 
Mr. Gladstone most loudly then, for what they declared for a 
day or two to be the crowning master-stroke of his political 
genius, and the certain sanction of a new long lease of supreme 
power to him and his party, have no words hard enough, hot 
enough, nay, even nasty enough, nowadays, for the Marshal’s 
comparatively simple, straightforward, and strictly constitutional 
act. After all, what had that unfortunate Parliament done to 
Mr. Gladstone, to deserve that it should be turned out in the 
cold, on a winter’s morning, without an hour’s previous notice, 
without being summoned together to hear its fate, without 
even the holding of a Cabinet to consider the sudden scattering 
of so many loyal supporters to the four winds of heaven, 
through such a most unusual exercise of prerogative, prompted 
in a moment of, alas! petulant and miscalculating impatience ? 
Consider, on the other hand, the grave deliberate dignity of 
the Marshal’s proceeding. He had tried to govern with the 
concurrence of that, as to its majority, wretched Chamber of 
Deputies for upwards of a year. He had endeavoured to 
accommodate his authority to it in every possible legitimate 
way. He had taken a Dufaure Ministry, a Simon Ministry. 
He had gone a vast deal farther than any American President 
has ever dreamed of going with the expectation of conciliating 
Congress. Throughout the proceedings of the Chamber during 
its two sessions, there was but one policy apparent in the pro- 
ceedings of its majority,—to thwart the executive, to cripple 
the Ministry for the time being, to render the supreme authority 
of the Republic powerless, and indeed ridiculous; to arrogate 
to itself functions not contemplated as appertaining to it, 
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under the Constitution. The Marshal having at last almost 
tasked by his tolerance the patience of the great party, which 
placed him in power—a party which may be roughly described 
as that of the Frenchmen who wish to keep their houses over 
their heads, and their heads on their shoulders—did what every 
American citizen at least will understand. He dismissed those 
of his ministers in whom he could not feel confidence, and 
replaced them by ministers of his own party whom he could 
thoroughly trust; and, the Senate approving, he sent the 
Chamber of Deputies to the country. 

The Marshal’s conduct in these circumstances is, we repeat, 
not to be judged by the rules that apply to the conduct of the 
sovereign of a limited Monarchy, or by the habits that belong 
to what is called Parliamentary Government. A true Republic is 
not a form of Parliamentary Government; it is a form of Govern- 
ment where Parliament debates and legislates, but does not 
govern. The President of a Republic is not a limited monarch. 
He combines all the powers which a Prime Minister enjoys under 
the British Constitution, with a sovereign authority that in some 
respects is the most absolute on the earth. Take, for example, 
the decree of President Lincoln, by which, on the ground of 
military advantage and by virtue of his power as Commander- 
in-Chief of the United States, he declared the whole negro 
population of the Southern States emancipated. Such a power 
transcends the Czar’s. It is to the precedents and practice of 
the one really stable Republic that now exists, and to the doc- 
trines of its great statesmen and jurists, that we must appeal 
when we attempt to form a judgment on the acts and the 
proper policy of the French Government at present. There 
was no danger which the founders of the American Constitu- 
tion more dreaded, none against which they more anxiously 
provided, than the encroachment of the legislative on the 
executive power. We may on this topic cite an authority whom 
every Republican statesman must regard with profound respect, 
a great and venerable name, who had a considerable part in 
framing and revising the American Constitution, and whose 
writings certainly contain its most lucid and authentic exposi- 
tion. We refer, of course, to Mr. Alexander Hamilton. It is 
evident, from Mr. Hamilton’s writings, that the great dread 
which occupied the minds of the illustrious founders of the 
American Republic was not that the President should have an 
authority of regal character, nor that the Senate should deve- 
lope into an aristocratic corporation, but that the House of 
2 enema” should attempt to assume the same absorbing 
influence in the American Constitution, as the House of 
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Commons had even then already done in the English. He 
says :— 


If a British House of Comnions, from the most feeble beginnings, from 
the mere power of assenting or disagreeing to the imposition of a new tax, 
have, by rapid strides, reduced the prerogatives of the Crown, and the 
privileges of the nobility, within the limits they conceived to be compatible 
with the principles of a free government, while they raised themselves to 
the rank and consequence of a co-equal branch of the legislature ; if they 
have been able, in one instance, to abolish both the royalty and the aristo- 
cracy, and to overturn all the ancient establishments, as well in the church 
as state ; if they have been able, on a recent occasion, to make the monarch 
tremble at the prospect of an innovation * attempted by them, what would 
be to be feared from an elective magistrate of four years’ duration, with 
the confined authorities of a President of the United States? What but 
that he might be unequal to the task which the Constitution assigns to 
him? + 


This danger, considerable even under the English oligarchical 
constitution, with its long-settled balance and interlacing 
estates, was, Mr. Hamilton considered—and here Washington, 
and Madison, and Jay certainly agreed with him—sure to prove 
fatal to the experiment of a Republican Government founded on 
the broad level of a democratic society. He shuddered at the 


delusion, which has now become accepted as almost a common- 
place, that all power is lodged in the Third Estate, or, as we 
should now say, in the Third and Fourth. He dreaded, as the 
most probable cause of dry-rot in the American constitution, 
the possibility of the President allowing himself to swerve from 
what he should believe to be the path of duty, through a timid 
respect for the collective wisdom of the Commons. He says 
in a passage, marked by the incisive force and large and 
manly wisdom of his mind: — 


It is one thing to be subordinate to the laws, another to be dependent on 
the legislative body. The first comports with, the last violates, the funda- 
mental principles of good government ; and whatever may be the forms of the 
Constitution, unites all power in the same hands. * * * The representatives 
of the people, in a popular assembly, seem sometimes to fancy that they 
are the people themselves, and betray strong symptoms of impatience and 
disgust at the least sign of opposition from any other quarter; as if 
the exercise of its rights, by either the executive or judiciary, were a 
breach of their privilege, and an outrage to their dignity. They often 
appear disposed to exert an imperious control over the other departments ; 


* This was the case with respect to Mr. Fox’s India Bill, which was 
carried in the House of Commons, and rejected in the House of Lords, to 
the entire satisfaction, as it is said, of the people. 

+ “The Federalist,” No. 71. 
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and, as they commonly have the people on their side, they always act with 
such momentum, as to make it very difficult for the other members of the 
government to maintain the balance of the Constitution.* 


But not merely did he regard it as necessary that the 
executive should keep the legislative power in its proper place, 
Mr. Hamilton lays down very distinct doctrine as to the atti- 
tude of the administration in regard to those occasional impul- 
sive movements of popular sentiment and opinion, which, in 
modern days, have been designated by the curiously-inappro- 
priate substantive, “agitation.” There is no passage in Mr. 
Hamilton’s writings more charged with his calm foreseeing judg- 
ment, and his terse precision, than the following sentences :— 


There are some who would be inclined to regard the servile pliancy of 
the executive to a prevailing current, either in the community, or in the 
legislature, as its best recommendation. But such men entertain very 
crude notions, as well of the purposes for which government was insti- 
tuted, as of the true means by which the public happiness may be pro- 
moted. The republican principle demands that the deliberate sense of the 
community should govern the conduct of those to whom they intrust the 
management of their affairs ; but it does not require an unqualified com- 
plaisance to every sudden breeze of passion, or to every transient impulse 
which the people may receive from the arts of men, who flatter their pre- 
judices to betray their interests. * * * When occasions present themselves 
in which the interests of the people are at variance with their inclinations, 
it is the duty of the persons whom they have appointed, to be the guardians 
of those interests; to withstand the temporary delusion, in order to give 
them time and opportunity for more cool and sedate reflection. Instances 
might be cited, in which a conduct of this kind has saved the people from 
very fatal consequences of their own mistakes, and has procured lasting 
monuments of their gratitude to the men who had courage and magna- 
nimity enough to serve them at the peril of their displeasure. 

But however inclined we might be to insist upon an unbounded com- 
plaisance in the executive to the inclinations of the people, we can, with 
no propriety, contend for a like complaisance to the humours of the legis- 
lature. The latter may sometimes stand in opposition to the former ; and 
at other times the people may be entirely neutral. In either supposition, 
it is certainly desirable that the executive should be ina situation to dare 
to act his own opinion with vigour and decision.t 


No one who has fairly studied the proceedings of the late 
French Chamber of Deputies can, we think, deny that the 
majority of it, under the direct impulse of M. Gambetta, con- 
stantly endeavoured to obstruct the working of the Constitution 
by encroaching on the province of the Executive in the very 
way which Mr. Hamilton denounces as wholly inconsistent 


* “The Federalist,” No. 71. + Ibid. 
Q 2 
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with the theory of Republican Government. Would General 
Washington, or General Jackson, or General Grant, have 
tolerated the virtual absorption of all the powers of the State 
by an accidental majority of the House of Representatives in 
such a fashion? The history of the United States contains 
not a few lessons to the contrary. To suppose that Marshal 
MacMahon should submit to have a ministry of M. Gambetta’s 
construction imposed upon him by the majority of the Chamber 
of Deputies is a political absurdity. Can any one conceive 
that President Lincoln would have consented to carry on the 
government of the United States, even to avert secession, with 
such a ministry as should manage to make itself acceptable to 
Mr. Jefferson Davis, or even to Mr. Douglas? Such a trans- 
action would have inevitably ended in the demoralization and 
disruption of the American Republic. The one substitute in a 
Republic for the grace and virtue of loyalty is the confidence 
of the people that the great officer who impersonates their 
sovereignty has at least the courage of his convictions. He is 
not placed at the head of a great nation to govern it according 
to the ideas of those whom he in his conscience regards as its 
worst enemies, 

It was quite clear indeed, from the moment of its election, 
that the late Chamber of Deputies could only be the subject of 
amore or less prolonged and patient experiment on the part 
of the President. We do not now desire to dwell upon the 
grievous and all but fatal error of the Legitimist Party upon 
that occasion, when, coalescing with the Radicals, they, first in 
the nominations to the Senate, and afterwards in the Depart- 
mental Elections, destroyed the old majority of the National 
Assembly, and made M. Gambetta for the time master of the 
situation. Such an unnatural coalition could not of course 
endure long; and the factitious majority then established has 
since been resolved into other combinations in the Senate, as 
was proved by the majority of 20 by which the Duc de Broglie 
carried the resolution concurring in the dissolution. We have 
a very strong conviction, not formed without due inquiry, that 
the balance of political force has turned throughout the country 
even more decisively in the same direction, and that the majority 
for the Government at the coming general election will not fall 
below 50, and may, if all the sections of the Right co-operate 
with the harmony and energy that they owe to their country, 
exceed 80. 

It has been objected by his very fastidious English critics, 
that Marshal MacMahon acts in an unconstitutional manner 
by uttering party manifestoes, and that his Government have 
displaced a considerable proportion of the civil administration of 
the country in order to have perfectly trustworthy agents in 
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the Prefectures and sub-Prefectures at the moment of the gene- 
ral election. Why not? It is the true, traditional, constitu- 
tional Republican rule, method, and usage. In America 
things are carried rather farther than in France, where some 
respect still remains for the more settled order of civil admin- 
istration which naturally attends the stable dignity of royal 
rule. But where the seat of sovereignty itself is, every four or 
every seven years, only the highest prize of a great party struggle, 
the political system cannot be satisfactorily carried on unless 
the whole service of the State, and every situation in it are 
likewise among the spolia opima of successful faction. If 
France should continue to be a Republic, she will inevitably 
more and more Americanize her institutions; and the 
changes made by every triumph of party will ex- 
tend beyond the Prefecture to the Custom House, the to- 
bacco shop, and the postmaster. In America it has been 
found impossible to maintain the necessary degree of con- 
tinuous constitutional action from one Presidential term to 
another, without the large inducements which the prospect of a 
complete change in the entire staff of the administration offers . 
to so many citizens of patriotic spirit and capacity in the arts 
of caucus and of stump. But the complaint that M. de Fourtou 
has displaced twenty, or forty, or sixty prefects, is a complaint 
that can only be made out of blind prejudice or inexcusable 
ignorance. ‘The prefects of France are as much a part of the 
actual administration of the country as are the small host of 
under-secretaries, and chamberlains, and law officers, who 
always go in and out of office with an English Ministry. How 
did M. Gambetta deal with the prefects and sub-prefects who 
had been appointed under the Empire? How many changes 
did M. Thiers find it necessary to make in the prefects of M. 
Gambetta’s predilection? We do not condemn their conduct ; 
and we cordially defend that of the Duc de Broglie. It is 
absolutely necessary, it is perfectly right and proper, that in a 
country like France, in a Republican country, those officers 
who represent throughout its territory the spirit of the 
Government for the time being, should represent it pre- 
cisely through the keen sense of sympathy and of interest. 
In a country where democratic equality prevails, where 
the influence of the aristocratic and the capitalist classes 
is rejected as the most pernicious of all political elements, a 
bureaucracy inspired by the Government of the day necessarily 
becomes the great bond of civil society, the great medium 
through which the ideas and influence of the Party in power 
are naturally transmitted. Iu England, the phrase “ Party in 
power” means merely the Ministry of the day. But ina 
Republic, a real Republic, the United States or Mexico for 
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example, it means everything that we include under the titles, 
Queen, Lords, and Commons, Judges, Lieutenants of counties, 
Customs and Inland Revenue, Corporations, and the preserva- 
tion of the Peace. The French people may be wrong in sub- 
mitting to such a system; but while they have it, let them at 
all events have it in its integrity. To conduct a democratic 
system of Government according to the traditions and scruples 
of a monarchical state of society is the most insidious and 
unscrupulous way of prejudicing and doing detriment to the 
Republic. 

We do most sincerely hope that the Parties whose combina- 
tion supports the French Government, and who, we are con- 
vinced, represent more than two-thirds of the people of France , 
will go to the country now with a united front and with only 
one programme, loyally to maintain the Septennate of Marshal 
MacMahon to the end of its constitutional term, and zealously 
to support meantime the Ministry of the Duc de Broglie. 
In the course of three years much may happen; and at 
the end of it there will, in all probability, be a prolonga- 
.tion of the present Constitution. Strong as the Imperialist 
Party undoubtedly is, we have very little apprehension 
that 1880 will witness a Napoleonic restoration. For that 
achievement something more than an eager, disciplined, and 
devoted Party is necessary. In 1848, there were some twenty 
Bonaparte Princes in the world, several of them clever and 
accomplished men. If Louis Napoleon had not been in his 
way a man of as vast and daring an ambition, of as curious a — 
genius, and as remarkable a capacity for affairs as his uncle, 
the Crown that fell at Waterloo would never again have re- 
appeared at the Tuileries. Whether the amiable and popular 
Prince now spending his studious exile among us has the same 
capacity as his father and grand-uncle displayed for conducting 
a system of Personal Government—and the Napoleonic Empire 
is that or nothing—may be doubted, without any disrespect to 
his winning character and approved abilities. The history of 
the world has not hitherto chronicled three men of such 
governing genius in three generations of the same family. 
But whatever the future may bring, sufficient for the day be 
the evil thereof, sufficient the way made manifest by the good 
providence of God for withstanding and overcoming the 
same; and, it is our very humble but most earnest and 
profound conviction that the course of right and of duty in 
France, at this great crisis is to support Marshal MacMahon 
in his appeal to the country, and that he who does otherwise 
is, to quote M. de Montalembert’s words on another not less 
serious and memorable occasion, “a bad Catholic and a worse 
Frenchman.” 
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Miscellanies, By Hunry Epwarp, Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 
London: Burns & Oates, 1877. 


HESE two volumes contain a collection of Cardinal Manning’s minor 
writings. Here are a number of essays and articles, contributed to 
this Review and to the Contemporary ; addresses and papers read at the 
Academia ; lectures delivered to public bodies ; and letters to prominent men 
on the subjects of the day. With most of these papers our readers are 
doubtless already acquainted, but every one will be glad to possess them in 
their collected form. Their author’s name alone is a sufficient guarantee 
that they are thoughtful studies of subjects of serious and living interest. 
There is no need of any detailed criticism of them. We need only suggest 
by their titles the nature of the essays, indicating certain points which 
strike us as we turn over the pages. 

The “ Miscellanies” are arranged in chronological order ; and as the 
first, the discourse on Roma Altuna was delivered in Rome itself in April, 
1863, they range over a period of fourteen years, a time of stirring events 
many of which are reflected in these pages. In our brief summary we 
shall follow the order of subjects rather than the order of time. First, let 
us call attention to three consecutive essays in the second volume, entitled 
“Cesarism and Ultramontanism,” Ultramontanism and Christianity,” 
and “Christianity and Anti-Christianism.” Taken together, these three 
essays form a clear summary of Catholic principles, on matters which are 
being continually made the subject of controversy and discussion both in 
England and abroad. Of much the same character are the various in- 
augural addresses delivered at the opening of the sessions of the Academia. 
“The end of the Academia,” he says in one of these discourses, “is the 
maintenance and defence of the Catholic religion, both positively in itself 
and in its relation to all other truths ; and polemically as against all forms 
of erroneous doctrines, principles, and thoughts. It is within its scope, 
therefore, to keep a note of the state of public opinion, and of the con- 
temporaneous intellectual movements both within and without the 
Church.” These words, addressed to the Academia in 1866, are really the 
key-note of these two volumes. No one has shown better than Cardinal 
Manning, how the programme he then laid down can best be carried into 
effect. As essays on subjects which are too often spoken about by men 
whe have no very clear ideas on them, we may notice the lecture on 
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“ Progress,” delivered before the Young Men’s Catholic Association]; the 
lecture on the “ Dignity and Rights of Labour,” addressed to the members 
of the Leeds Mechanic Institution ; and the paper on “ French Infidelity,” 
read before the Academia. Speaking of England in connection with this 
last subject, and with special reference to the dangers for her arising from 
the tone of French literary thought, he remarks,—‘“ We are perhaps, 
practically, the most material of nations, and the influence of the super- 
natural over the society of England is becoming feebler year by year. 
The only safety for our country isin those old words, which may be a 
little heavy, perhaps, but living and powerful—God, the soul, and immor- 
tality. These are the salt of the earth. Whosoever shall reinvigorate and 
extend their influence over the minds and wills of our people, will do the 
highest work of a Christian and of a citizen, and promote not only the 
stability of our social order, but the eternal welfare of mankind.” 

These are two purely philosophical essays: one a study of psychology, 
entitled “The Daemon of Socrates” ; the other a review of Mr. Kirkman’s 
“Philosophy without Assumptions.” The article on the Pope and Magna 
Charta is an important contribution to the history of one of the great turning- 
points in our development as a nation. It fully disposes of the oft-repeated 
fiction, that the Pope directly opposed the liberties won by Langton and 
the Barons at Runnymede. A curious episode of our own day, “ Gari- 
baldi’s visit to England,” is the subject of the letter which stands as the 
fifth article in the first volume. 

The essays originally contributed to our own pages are the articles on 
Ozanam ; two graceful tributes to Wiseman and Faber, written just after 
their deaths ; and the important essay on the “ Work and Wants of the 
Catholic Church in England,” which was the principal feature in the first 
number of our new series. To many these articles will have a new interest, 
now that their anonymity is gone, and their author has republished them 
with his name. It is very interesting to compare the article on the posi- 
tion of the Church in England, written in 1863, with another article 
on the same subject, written by the Cardinal for the “ Daily Telegraph,” 
just ten years after. Two letters, one addressed to Earl Grey, and the 
other to the Archbishop of Armagh, deal with Irish affairs and the posi- 
tion of the Church in Ireland. In these we find ample evidence of the 
Cardinal Archbishop’s affection for Catholic Ireland. We should like to 
select some characteristic extracts from them; we must, however, be con- 
tent with a single quotation. It contains a lesson of great practical 
importance :— 

“There is, however, one preliminary step to the pacification of Ireland 
—so easy in itself that we shall be gravely responsible if we do not at 
once take it—namely, that we, in England, should govern ourselves when 
we speak of Ireland, as we should expect Irishmen to govern themselves 
when they speak of us, Nay, I will further say that the memory of the 
last three hundred years ought to make us all the more watchful, as those 
three centuries of suffering have made them all the more sensitive. I do 
not think Englishmen are enough aware of the harm some among us do 
by a contemptuous, satirical, disrespectful, defiant language, in speaking 

Ireland and the Irish people. A manly, generous, respectful tone would 
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soon dispose many wounds to heal which are now kept open and fester 
rankly.”. 

Our readers will see that Cardinal Manning’s collected Miscellanies 
are of great value and present interest, and deal with a singularly wide 
range of subjects. 


Disputationes Theologica de Justitia et Jure ad normam juris municipalis 
Britannici et Hibernici conformate. Volumen tertium, complectens 
universam materiam de juris alieni violatione, et de restitutione in 
genere et in specie. Auctore Gzoraio CRoLLy, in Collegio S. Patricii 
apud Maynooth in Hibernia Sacree Theologie Dogmatice et Moralis 
Professore. Dublinii: Gill et filius, 1877. 


R. CROLLY has here presented us with a very large work indeed ; 
for his volume is a volume of 1,000 pages, closely printed. The 
matter of it might easily have been brought out in two goodly and thick 
volumes, without subjecting the author to the charge of book-making. 
Perhaps on the whole we regret that he has not brought out the work 
in two volumes. But setting that aside, we have no other fault, if that 
be a fault, to find; convinced that no one will read the book without 
conceiving a profound respect for the author, who, in writing his book, 
has not been indulgent to himself. It would have been very easy for 
him to make up a respectable and useful volume, by means of slightly 
disguised extracts from theologians who have gone before him. This, 
however, is that which Dr. Crolly has not done. The book before us is 
Dr. Crolly’s book, thought out and elaborated in his own mind, and this 
is a great gain to every one who reads it ; for even on those points 
where he thoroughly agrees with others already known to the reader, it is 
a singular help to the clear ascertaining of a doctrine to find it in the 
words of a writer like Dr. Crolly, which carry about with them the 
unmistakable signs of being distinctly his own. 

There is another quality deserving of all praise—the book is singularly 
useful in these times and countries ; for Dr. Crolly has not shrunk from 
discussing many questions which a timid prudence might have passed by. 
On this point we would call the reader’s special attention to the questions 
raised and discussed about taxes, rates, collectors of taxes and their obliga- 
tions. In all this the learned professor treads with singular firmness and 
clearness. 

Equally clear is his discussion of a matter which physicians treat too 
lightly,—the life of the mother in child-birth. Then we have a discussion 
on the “ right of rebellion,” which Liberals and Whigs will not read ; nor 
has he passed over the modern doctrine of “ nationalities” as if he were 
afraid of shadows. 

The decision of the court held in Geneva, on the Alabama case, is also 
mentioned, and Dr. Crolly seems to adopt it as just. 
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De la Sowveraine et Infaillible Autorité du Pape dans 0 Eglise, et dans les 
rapports avec Etat. Par R.P. Paut S.J., Professeur 
de Théologie et d’Histoire. Ouvrage dédié & Sa Grandeur Mgr. Pie, 
Evéque de Poitiers, traduit en partie de Anglais par l’Abbé Louts- 
Marie Dvsors, Licencié 4 la faculté de Théologie de Poitiers. 
Oudin Fréres, Poitiers et Paris. 1877. 


T is a pleasure to meet F, Bottalla again, though in another language, 
on the subject which he has so consistently and learnedly illustrated. 
The two volumes before us sum up that which he has written while resi- 
dent in England, and also furnish a further and more perfect execution 
of his plan. He now traces the history of the doctrine which His Holiness 
defined on the 18th day of June, 1870, from the very foundation of the 
Church down to the day on which the Sovereign Pontiff placed it beyond 
the disputations of men. 

There can be no doubt that, now the definition has been made, early 
records furnish proofs which might have easily escaped observation before, 
or, if observed, might have seemed less conclusive than they really are. 
The light of faith has shone into the dark places of history, and enables 
men like F. Bottalla to see new things among the old, and to bring forth 
out of their treasures that which they only guessed to be there. 

Some have occasionally objected to the doctrine of the sovereign 
authority of the Holy See, that great personages and even saints resisted 
it, and insisted on their own opinion against the express will of the Pope. 
The end and aim of that objection is this: it furnishes, so it is said, a 
clear proof that the doctrine was not known when such resistance was 
made ; it being, so it is said, impossible to suppose that learned doctors 
and saintly bishops could deny that authority either in writing or in act. 
The Oriental Churches would not have insisted on keeping the feast of 
Easter on a day forbidden them by the Pope, if they had ever heard of 
the Pope’s sovereign authority, nor would S. Cyprian have rebaptized 
converts from heresy if he had heard or believed that the Pope had power 
to make definitions which bishops must respect throughout the world. 

We have on more than one former occasion replied to this objection. 
Here we will but cite F. Bottalla’s language on the particular case of 
S. Cyprian :— 

Certainly, says F. Bottalla (vol. i. p. 166), though we readily admit 
with S. Augustine that the motives of the Bishop of Carthage were pure, 
yet we cannot excuse him, or his brother prelates, for their resistance was 
legal. We assert without fear that their obstinate opposition to the 
orders of the Pope might have been justly visited by ecclesiastical censures. 
The Pope, it is true, treated them with great forbearance, but if he had 
excommunicated them, no one would have had any right to blame him : 
yea, even in the eyes of Gallicans the Holy Pontiff would have been jus- 
tified.* S. Cyprian and all the members of his party were undoubtedly 


* Delahaye says ee that if S. Cyprian and the other bishops had. 
been excommunicated by Pope = that sentence would have been 


most just, and was well deserved.——Note by the author. 
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guilty, if not of heresy, at the very least of disobedience to a formal 
mandate of the Holy See: a mandate in accordance with the Apostolic 
tradition, and sustained by usage in every Church. 

In addition to the careful analysis which F. Bottalla has made of the 
ancient and medieval history of the Church, tracing everywhere the 
doctrine of Papal inerrancy, the learned father has given us in the second 
volume the most accurate and perfect summary of the modern opposition 
to the doctrine; the intrigues of governments, the tyranny and the 
chicanery employed to make men deaf to the voice of the Sovereign Pastor, 
but attentive to the voice of the hirelings, and subservient to those who 
would lead the sheep away from the living waters into the unwholesome 
pastures of heresy in deserts where no water is. 

The reader will be interested, and even instructed in the accounts which 
our author has given us of the rise and progress of Gallicanism ; its two- 
fold aspect, or perhaps the two parties with different aims who reared the 
fabrics which sheltered so much evil to France and other lands. The 
Gallican bishops sought their own liberty against the Pope, under the 
protection of the King ; not unwilling to obey the Pope nevertheless, for 
most of these bishops were Gallicans, only speculative ; but the lawyers, on 
whom the bishops were often forced to lean, had quite other views. They 
had little respect for the Pope and none for the bishops; but they were 
Gallicans, and defended the Church; that is, they defended and abetted 
every rebel priest, every discontented layman who quarrelled with the 
curé ; they upheld the rights of the bishops against the Pope in order to 
enslave the bishops ; the rights of the King over the bishops to bring about 
a quarrel with the Holy See ; and their own rights over every one else, 
King, Bishop, and Pope. The Gallicanism of the French bishops, bad as 
it was, was almost innocent in comparison with that Gallicanism of the 
lawyers and the ministers of state, but which the bishops unhappily pro- 
moted, not always discerning the mischief they were doing to the souls of 
men, 

Father Bottalla has also given us a most admirable and clear account 
of the summoning of the Vatican Council, of the difficulties made by the 
enemies of the Holy See, and of the intrigues of worldly-minded eccle- 
siastics, more zealous for their own fame, literary renown, and intellectual 
crotchets than for the truth and the honour of holy Church. This has 
been well and clearly told by F. Bottalla, who probably has not told us 
all that he knows, or all that he might easily learn. 

Then again after the Council had been prorogued by the Pope, evil 
counsels prevailed in so many places, and much mischief was done at 
once. F, Bottalla has traced the progress of the evil, and told us how and 
why it was done. Catholic sovereigns were not better than heretics in 
their dealings with the Holy See ; yea, rather worse, for they professed 
to be dutiful sons of Holy Church in the very act of rebellion. As after 
the Council of Trent secular governments placed themselves in the rank 
of fautors of heresy, and showed greater enmity to the Holy See than 
they had done—at least openly—before the Council ; so again in our day 
after the departure of the fathers from Rome, and the closing of the 
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Council for a time, the governments of Europe showed more clearly than 
before the evil spirit that moved them. ‘They did deeds that they had 
hitherto shrunk from doing, and revealed with greater distinctness their 
resolution to oppress and finally to stamp out the faith; for nothing less 
can be the objective meaning of their acts. Until that day the Austrian 
emperor had demeaned himself with strict observance of respect towards 
the Holy See, though he had committed his honour and his strength into 
the hands of men outside the Church—men, indeed, who had never been 
consciously within her—under whose disastrous management of a ruined 
empire his Apostolic Majesty took upon himself to set aside the Concordat 
without the consent of the Pope. Other nations have done this ; but by 
the Emperor of Austria it was a deed that ought not to have been done. 


Austria, says F. Bottalla, began the attack; and the first wrong 
done to the Sovereign Pontiff was the setting aside the Concordat by M. 
de Beust, a professed enemy of the Church and of the Pope. In August, 
1870, M. de Beust announced in the official journal that “on account of 
the definition of the doctrine of the infallibility of the Pope the Govern- 
ment was resolved to pay no further heed to the Concordat.” The Con- 
cordat, then, was no longer a valid instrument. The Chancellor of the 
empire, added the official journal, has taken steps to give notice to the 
court of Rome that the Concordat is formally suppressed. The emperor, 
in a letter written with his own hand, directed the minister of public 
worship to take the measures necessary for the total suppression of the 
Concordat (vol. ii. pp. 821, 322). 


It would be difficult to find a more humiliating and shameful deed than 
this in the life of Francis Joseph: himself a Catholic, believing the 
doctrine to be true which he accepts as a pretext for setting aside the 
Concordat, which has all the characteristics, and more even than the 
characteristics, of a binding treaty, to which the public faith is com- 
mitted, and the non-observance of which is a deep dishonour. 

This part of F. Bottalla’s book is singularly interesting ; it furnishes 
the history of the last few years, and is, therefore, a most useful part of 
his work, for nothing is so easily forgotten as contemporary history. 

Princes are now, says F. Bottalla, afraid without reason of the 
common father of the faithfal, and exult because their crowns are no 
longer under the light yoke of the Pope. Ah! they do not see that, 
instead of the peaceful and fatherly authority of the Roman Pontiff, 
another power has come in, which thrives and prospers in opposition to 
theirs : a power rarely defeated, the power of numbers. It is the universal 
democracy. This brutal and irresistible force has already, in less than 
half a century, dethroned more kings, broken more sceptres, and over- 
thrown more thrones, than all the Popes together throughout the whole ot 
the Middle Ages (vol. ii. p. 298). 


Princes learn nothing ; for their ministers have less interest than they 
in the good government of the world, and are sometimes deficient even in 
the common honesty of our race. At the same time, it must not be for- 
gotten that ministers of state rarely do a grievous wrong to the Church 
without the counsel and sanction of some ecclesiastic, on whose learning, 
or assumed learning, they pretend to rely. It always has been so. 
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Henry II. trusted to the Bishop of London; Henry VIII. to Cardinal 
Wolsey and to Gardiner. We need not. speak of the ecclesiastics who 
gave favourable opinions to Cavour and the men who have brought the 
Holy See to its present straits; but we need not pass over in silence that 
which F. Bottalla and others have said, that the new schism and new 
beresy which have grown up since the Council of the Vatican are the 
work of Dr. Déllinger, of Munich, who also seems to have been the first 
to oppose the Council and to excite the suspicions of the civil powers, with 
a view to hinder its indiction. 

We cannot recommend this work of F. Bottalla too much: it contains 
a perfect history of the doctrine of the infallible authority of the Holy 
See, and a clear refutation of the weightiest objections made against i 
Though it is written in French, and has all the characteristics of that 
pellucid tongue, yet we could wish, for the sake of all, that its learned 
author may be persuaded at no distant day to give it to us anew in the 
more certain and more pellucid language of the Church, the Latin tongue ; 
for by so doing he will give his work a permanent and abiding place, as 
it deserves to have, among the works of the great writers of the Society to 
which he belongs. 


A History of the Councils of the Church, from the Original Documents. By 


the Right Rev. Cuarues Josern Herexe, D.D., Bishop of Rotten- 
burg, formerly Professor of Theology in the University of Tiibingen. 
Vol. II., A.D. 826 to A.D. 429. Translated from the German with 
the Author’s approbation, and edited by Henry NutcomBe OxeEn- 
nam, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clark. 1876. 


E received with much pleasure the second instalment of Bishop 
Hefele’s great work in the English translation. Five years had 
elapsed from the appearance of the first volume, and we had reluctantly 
concluded that the publishcrs had abandoned the idea of going on with the 
work. We estimate too highly the good results to be expected from the 
translation not to have regarded such an abandonment as a real misfor- 
tune ; and the appearance of the second volume may also be taken as a 
gratifying evidence that the work has been well received by English readers, 
of course, for the most part, non-Catholics. Mgr. Hefele has secured a 
settled reputation amongst us for fairness and impartiality as an historian, 
as well as for learning and acuteness as a critic. An intelligent and widen- 
ing interest in the study of Church history has been aroused in this 
country, and Mgr. Hefele’s work seems likely to take a position in this 
sphere, similar to that which Lingard has long held in the national history, 
as an authority to which Catholics can appeal, and to which non-Catholics 
will defer with respect. 
We were glad also to see that the present volume appeared under the 
responsibility, as editor, of so competent a scholar as Mr. Oxenham. The 
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Messrs. Clark could hardly have made a choice which promised a better 
guarantee against such blemishes as to some extent disfigured its prede- 
cessor. Nevertheless, we are bound to say that the imperfections we have 
noticed in the new volume are neither few nor slight, and that the edito- 
rial work appears to us to have been far too perfunctory. ; 

We propose to justify this opinion by giving a few instances of the 
defects we have noticed, hoping that our remarks may help to secure 
greater care in the completion of a work to which we attach much 
importance. 

In many passages a more English turn of a sentence might have been 
gained without the least sacrifice of fidelity. Thus, at p. 30, “a right 
judgment concerning Marcellus of Ancyra is so difficult on this account, 
because his own treatise against Asterius has been lost,” &c. At p. 22 we 
read, “all the synods, both for and against Athanasius, ... do not make 
the slightest mention of this story.’ Mr. Oxenham himself would surely 
have written either “all the Synods...are silent about this story,” or 
“none of the Synods . . . make the slightest mention,” &c. A note at 
p- 239 characterizes some document as an “old ancient forgery.” Similar 
instances are thickly scattered over the book. 

Many passages occur where an imperfect mastery of the German has led 
to a mistaken or confused rendering. Thus, at p. 49, Mgr. Hefele is made 
to say, “‘ We have related the events in somewhat different chronological 
order from former writers, as it has been assumed from the statements of 
St. Athanasius,” &c. The author’s words are not meant to give the reason 
for the new chronology, as the English implies, but to state the precise 
point in which he differs from former writers, and the sentence should 
run, “ We have related the events in somewhat different chronological order 
from former writers, who have assumed from the statements of S. Athana- 
sius,” &c. (in dem man... von der Voraussetzung ausging, &c.). Here is 
another instance :—“ If Socrates were right, the new formula would not 
have proceeded from the Antiochian (Antiochene?) Synod itself, but would 
rather have been composed by the bishops before mentioned, and sent to the 
Emperor instead of the Antiochian formula, which they concealed on their 
persons ”’ (p. 80). The sentence which in its present form wrongly con- 
veys that the author is arguing against the accuracy of Socrates, ought to 
be translated thus :-—* If Socrates is right, this new formula did not proceed 
from the Antiochian Synod itself, but was composed by the bishops before 
mentiuned, and handed to the Emperor,” &c.* 

In a note to p. 62 we are told “that which is cited by Rémi Ceillier, in 
order to show .. . is altogether untenable.” The words, “was Rémi Ceil- 


_*The original is :-—“‘ Hiitte Socrates recht, so wiirde diese neue Formel 
nicht von der Antiochenischen Synode herriihren, wire vielmehr von den 
genannten Bischéfen verfasst und statt der Antiochenischen (der zweiten 
oder dritten) die sie in ihren Kleidern verbargen, dem Kaiser iiberreicht 
worden.” Compare the French construction :—“ Socrate aurait-il raison, 
cette ee formule ne serait point l’ceuvre du concile d’Antioche lui- 
méme,” &c. 
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lier anfithrt,” should obviously have been rendered, “the grounds brought 
forward by Rémi Ceillier to show ... are altogether untenable,” 

At p. 88, when discussing the date of the Council of Sardica, Mgr. 
Hefele is made to say :—“ If the preface (to the ‘Festal Letters’ of S. Atha- 
nasius) were as ancient and as powerfully convincing as the ‘ Festal 
Letters’ themselves, then the question concerning the date of the Council 
of Sardica would be most accurately decided.” The author is here not 
referring to the argumenits or other contents of the documents, as the words 
“powerfully convincing” imply ; and the German beweiskraftig should be 
rendered by “authoritative.” 

An amusing instance occurs at p. 344, where, from inattention to the 
cases of a pronoun and an article, the translator is betrayed into speaking 
of a certain “Ascholius, Bishop of Thessalonica, whom the Emperor 
Theodosius had shortly before baptized when he was ill.” It is needless 
to say that the worst excesses of Byzantine Cesarism never went so far 
as the baptism of a bishop by an emperor ! 

One of the faults we pointed out in the first volume was the frequent 
confusion of languages in the names of authors and books, apparently from 
want of acquaintance with their nationality. This fault has not been alto- 
gether avoided in the present volume. Mr. Oxenham ought not to have 
allowed “ Franz Anton Zaccaria” (p. 232) to escape correction ; nor, 
again, “ Natalis Alexander’s Kirchengeschichte, of the 4th century” (p. 107, 
n. 4). While speaking of references to other authors, we may also 
point out that it is a mistake, frequently repeated in this translation, to 
give the title of a book referred to in the oblique case in which it may 
occur in the German, as, e.g., “In the Tiibingen Theologischen Quar- 
talschrift” (p. 3, n. 8); “reprinted in Spittler’s Simmtlichen Werken” 
(p. 108) ;  Fortgesetzten Sammlung, &c.” (p. 402, n. 6). What would 
Mr. Oxenham think of a reference to a line as occurring “in Horace’s 
Arte Poetica” ? 

Among minor blemishes we may notice a too literal translation at p. 91. 
It is stated in a note that Sophia, the present Turkish town, on the site of 
the ancient Sardica, is fifty-nine miles west of Constantinople. It was 
hardly too much to expect of either translator or editor that he should 
know that mile in English has a very different meaning from mile in 
German, and it needs only a glance at a map to see that the distance is 
considerably over 200 miles. We may also point out that it is a grotesque 
anachronism to speak of “General Hermogenes ” (p. 83), and “ General 
Vetranion ” (p. 192), in the fourth century. 

It is a more serious matter when an error occurs in the translation of 
strictly dogmatic terms, Thus we read (p. 222), “ Eunomius made a dis- 
tinction in the simplicity of God, distinguishing the will from the sub- 
stance ; a difference in the conception of God fully justified by our Church 
doctrine, but certainly not by the purely abstract Eunomian idea of 
God.” 

The typographical errors are numerous, and not seldom such as seriously 
to affect the sense of the author. At p. 261, a mistake of “an iota” pre- 
sents the historical student with the bewildering statement of “ the strict 
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homoiusians ”’ at the synod of Seleucia, *‘ being all Egyptians and friends 
of Athanasius,” and at p. 219 the name of Exucontians, sometimes given 
to the Anomeeans from their doctrime of the creation of the Word i£ oix 
évrwy, becomes Exountions ! 

The instances we have given, which might be indefinitely multiplied, 
are enough to show that the editor’s supervision of the work has 
not been sufficiently careful. We are sorry to have to add that Mr. 
Oxenham has made up for this remissness by a most uncalled-for zeal in 
trying to neutralize the weight of his author’s arguments in defence of the 
calumniated S. Liberius. We have no idea of entering at present into 
the labyrinths of this controversy. But we cannot help comparing with 
Mr. Oxenham’s conduct that of the professedly Protestant editor of the 
first volume. The latter had at first intended to add notes from writers 
“who regard the subject from a different point of view,” but found his 
author “ so fair in his statement of facts” that he gave up the idea, being 
satisfied “that every reader may very easily draw his conclusions for him- 
self” (Preface to first volume). Mr. Oxenham, on the contrary, is too 
much alarmed lest Mgr. Hefele’s able but most impartial arguments, his- 
torical and critical, should clear away in the reader’s judgment the 
heaviest of the charges brought against a Pope and a saint, to be satisfied 
with the same course. So, not content with an antagonistic note, he re- 
curs to the unusual expedient of tacking on to the volume, by way of cor- 
rective, an extract from a controversial pamphlet written by M. Renouf 
on the other side. 

After all, however, the shortcomings we have felt it right to point out, 
whilst they disfigure the book, will not seriously interfere with its value. 
The second volume brings down the history from the time of the Council 
of Nicza to that immediately preceding the Council of Ephesus. This pe- 
riod of about a century, almost entirely filled with the struggle of Arianism, 
through its manifold phases of force and intrigue, to keep its hold on the 
Church, is one of singularly dramatic interest and unity, and this volume 
could almost afford to stand alone in its own completeness, We earnestly 
hope, however, that the translation, with somewhat more care on the part 
of the editor, may go on without interruption to the end. 


The Patriarch Nicon and the Tzar. Vols. IV., V., VI. By 
Patmrr, M.A. London: Triibner & Co. 1876. 


R. PALMER seems now to have nearly completed his laborious 
work, and we offer him our congratulations thereupon. He has 

read and recorded a great lesson, but it is a lesson that nobody will learn. 
It is the story of the unending fight between the Church and the world ; 
though it be in this special form only so per accidens ; for Nicon was not 
in the Church. The man was a heretic and a schismatic, but he held some 
principles of the faith he did not know, and {so far as he defended them 
against the civil power so far he obtains our sympathy. 
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Nicon calls himself the patriarch of Moscow, but there is not, and there 
never was, a patriarch of Moscow ; Nicon therefore in claiming that title 
claimed something that did not exist, and if in the character of patriarch 
he exercised jurisdiction over other bishops, he was the unjust usurper of 
other men’s rights, supposing that there were bishops then in Russia who 
had any rights to be usurped. ‘ ‘ 

Nicon is stained with another sin ; he was guilty of grave sacrilege, for 
he allowed himself to be twice consecrated a bishop. He was a bishop, 
consecrated, when he was appointed by the Tzar to the see of Moscow, 
called then the patriarchal see, and he was, notwithstanding his previous 
consecration, consecrated a second time. He was thus a pretended 
patriarch, deep in the sin of sacrilege, though ignorant of his own 
deplorable state. 

The patriarchate of Moscow is the creation of the civil power, and is 
entitled to as much respect as is the bishopric of Calcutta or Manchester, 
or any other bishopric which has not been created by the only one man 
who has authority to found a see. 

This patriarchate was first given to Job, bishop of Moscow ; and this 
Job had been twice consecrated a bishop, for he had been brought from the 
place where he received his first consecration to Moscow, and consecrated 
anew ; then when it pleased the Tzar to make Moscow a patriarchate, the 
patriarch of Constantinople, Jeremius by name, came to Moscow and 
consecrated Job, already consecrated twice. Other.patriarchs were dealt 
with in the same way, and Nicon in this did but follow in the footsteps of 
his predecessors, who were bishops before their promotion to this patriar- 
chate of the Tzar. 

But though Nicon was thus deeply sunk in the mire of heresy, and 
without any authority whatever, for he was no more patriarch than 
bishop, and he was not a bishop with any jurisdiction, being as he was 
outside the fold ; yet, nevertheless, the echo of true doctrines had somehow 
reached his ears, and he, so far as he could gather the meaning of the 
sound, laboured to do justice and to keep the law. He had a zeal, though 
in ignorance, and he had a sense of higher things, but he knew not how to 
reach them, nor what they were, and he missed them. 

The Tzar in the Russian schism possesses and gives all the authority 
which the bishops under him possess and use. Nicon, misunderstanding 
his position, and thinking himself to be something that he was not, and 
could not be where he was, found fault with the proceedings of his master. 
He forgot that the servant is not above his lord, and quoted canons to the 
Tzar who had placed himself above all canons, and made for himself all 
the canons he deemed necessary. Nicon had no friends to protect him, 
and the bishops of Russia were too much afraid of the emperor to open 
their mouths on his behalf. Finding himself powerless to check the ini- 
quity triumphant around him, the unhappy Nicon conceived the design of 
frightening the Tzar by an act that was construed against him, and made 
to be an act of resignation of the patriarchate. The Tzar was not 
frightened, and Nicon went away dressed like a monk, without the out- 
ward show of the patriarchate. He was left to himself; the bishops and 
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the nobles being glad that they were so easily relieved of the presence of a 
man who was certainly, whatever he may have been, very far from being 
like them. On his withdrawal from Moscow the patriarchate was assumed 
by the emperor, who appointed a compliant bishop to administer it for 
the time, and however disagreeable the act may have been to Nicon, the 
emperor had as good a right to dispose of the patriarchate of Moscow as 
he had to dispose of any other office in the state; for that patriarchate 
was no patriarchate. 

Nicon’s own account of his departure from Moscow is not easy to un- 
derstand. He may have intended to resign the patriarchate, and after- 
wards repented ; certain it is, however, that he took every advantage of the 
informality of the act, and claimed to be patriarch. But then it is also 
possible that his claiming the title of patriarch in his willing exile was 
nothing else but a formula which he thought he might lawfully use, to 
show that he once was patriarch of Moscow. 

After some time spent in exile, in one’ of his own monasteries, Nicon, 
hearing nothing from the emperor, conceived the notion that the emperor 
would be delighted to see him again in the patriarchal chair. The man, 
not wise, went by night to Moscow, and by giving a false name at the 
gates of the city, entered the church during the singing of the office, and 
thereby filled the clergy devoted to the emperor with consternation at 
the daring deed. The emperor was not glad to see him; the courtiers 
perhaps were not sorry, for they saw that their hour was come, and that 
they might now work their will on the “ humble Nicon,” who with his 
eyes open had walked into the snare, and was too weak to break it. 

When the unhappy Nicon had fallen under the displeasure of the 
emperor “there was no single bishop,” says (Mr. Palmer iv. 324), “ who 
simply and frankly stood by the patriarch. But of such united support 
as the bishops and clergy ought all to have given their primate, if only out 
of respect to their oaths, and to the interest of their own order, even if 
they had ever so much disliked his person, there was from the first no 
chance whatever.” 

The bishops certainly never ventured to defend their patriarch ; on the 
contrary, they ranged themselves—people will say they were bound to do 
so—on the side of the emperor, and did all that was in their power to do 
for the furtherance of the emperor’s ends. They could do nothing else ; 
the chief men of their heresy, those whom they call the oriental patriarchs, 
took the side of the emperor, and two persons, so calling themselves, 
came to Moscow, on the invitation of the Tzar, and deposed Nicon formally 
from his pretended patriarchate. ‘Those oriental patriarchs were them- 
selves schismatics without any authority whatsoever, and their deposition 
of Nicon was as valid as Nicon’s right to the patriarchate. Mr. Palmer 
has a great respect evidently for Nicon, something in his expressions as if 
he even loved him. So far as Nicon withstood evil and battled for justice, 
so far Nicon deserves the honour which Mr. Palmer so willingly rendered 
to him. But even Mr. Palmer cannot but confess that after all Nicon 
was asham, and that he was fighting in the air: ubé nulla est substantia. 

Nevertheless Mr. Palmer, and he has all our goodwill for it, has a prin- 
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ciple himself which he is illustrating, and the labour he has undergone is 
simply appalling, for the three volumes before us are very bulky volumes. 
His principle is the right of the Church to her freedom. He does not 
mean that the Russian Church has any rights, for she can have none, 
being in schism; but he takes her history to show how the State ener- 
vates and then enslaves, and the lesson he reads is meant for politicians, 
but above all for those ecclesiastics, if any,such there be among Catholics, 
who see no danger in the demands of the secular government, and who 
side with politicians against the Pope. If it should be objected to him 
that his history is of facts outside the Church, he will answer that the 
emperor would have dealt with Nicon in the same way, even if Nicon had 
been a Catholic bishop. In the fight between the priest and the king 
the priest was powerless, for he had given up the only principle on which 
he could maintain his ground—the rock on which the Church stands— 
he was educated in schism, and could not therefore contend with the 
rising waters. When Henry VIII. had persuaded the bishops to deny 
the supremacy of the Pope, he had no further trouble with them ; they 
were like Samson, after Delila had cut off his hair, and he did with them 
whatever he pleased ; any doctrine he disliked they abandoned, and any 
opinion he wished to maintain they maintained—docile children of the 
State to the ruin of unnumbered souls. 

The fifth of these volumes contains a very minute and strangely interest- 
ing account of the utter degradation of the royal family of Russia: its 
want of principle, its immorality, its low and debasing tastes, and the 
necessary fruits of these, its hardheartedness and singular cruelty. Like 
rulers like people, corruption spreads through the whole body politic, and 
honesty becomes a phenomenon rare and unexpected. The men who are 
in holy orders are no better than laymen, for they are said to be shame- 
lessly given to simony and strong drinks, and those laymen who administer 
affairs of state given to lying. 

In the sixth volume we have also the story of the Tzar Peter’s eldest 
son, Alexis, brought up in drunkenness, and offending his father by his 
dislike of military service; his miserable weakness and cowardice, and 
his devotions in the midst of unrepented sins. It is a most melancholy 
and humiliating tale, which Mr. Palmer has most picturesquely set before 
us, together with the keen unrelenting cruel malice of the father, who 
stooped to every petty meanness, and to deliberate lying to get his son 
into his power after his flight, that he might do him to death. He suc- 
ceeded in entrapping the weak and degraded creature, tortured him, per- 
haps with his own hands, and finally crushed the life out of him that he 
might leave the throne of Russia to the woman Elizabeth, whom he called 
his wife, and crowned empress during the lifetime of his true and lawful 
wife Eudocia, whom he shut up in a nunnery and disavowed, without 
even the courtesy of a pretended divorce. The Emperor of Russia is not 
only above the law of his own states, but considers himself the source of 
all law human and divine, and in Russia there is no jurisdiction tolerated 
that does not flow from the Tzar. Peter the Great, great undoubtedly in 
his sins and his cruelties, did, however, but follow in the ways of his fore- 
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fathers, and in subjecting the clergy to his oppressive rule he cannot be 
said to have gone further than his father, but he was immeasurably more 
savage and more cruel. 

In taking our leave for the present of Mr. Palmer, it is but common 
justice to say that he has done a great service; for though we may not 
agree with him in his estimate of Nicon, we most thoroughly agree with 
him in his indignant hatred of the principle on which the governments 
of Russia deal with the doctrines of the gospel. And the principle is not 
confined to Russia; it underlies the policy of nearly every government in 
Europe, and probably is only more openly avowed in Russia than it is 


in any other country. 


The Sincere Christian instructed in the Faith of Christ from the Written 
Word. By the Right Rev. Dr. Grorcze Hay. New and carefully 
revised edition. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, 1877. 


HE writings of Bishop Hay are so well known, that the republication 

of one or all of his works requires little more than mention of the 

fact. The copy of “The Sincere Christian,” published by Gill & Son, of 
Dublin, is a volume of convenient size, moderate in price, and—as far as 
we can judge from a random perusal of many pages—“ carefully ” edited. 
If,—as we suspect, from the fact that three publishers at least have the work 
on sale,—this edition is not a mere venture, but is intended to meet the 
ordinary demand, it is a good sign. A few years ago the writings of the 
venerable Bishop were much esteemed, and used in many parts of the 
three kingdoms, and usually formed part of the limited library taken by 
priests who went on the foreign mission ; but we had an impression that they 
were being forgotten. We are pleased at any indication that it is not so ; 
for, confining our attention to the volume before us, we believe that “ The 
Sincere Christian ” still stands alone as a ful/ course of Catholic theology 
in our own language. The only book that can be fairly put in compari- 
son with it, is Challoner’s “ Catholic Christian instructed” ; but, without 
wishing to praise one at the expense of the other, or to imply the least 
depreciation of Bishop Challoner’s excellent manual of instruction, the 
comparison shows the comprehensive character and logical sequence of 
“The Sincere Christian.” As the full title of the book implies, the Holy 
Scriptures‘are the source of its teaching ; many a page being an array of 
quotations ; and there is an abundance of happy illustrations throughout. 
We mistrust our own judgment on the wisdom of leaving the questions 
and answers on the Pope’s Infallibility as they were originally written, 
that is, as if the truth were not yet defined (chapter xii., qq. 24—31). An 
editor, we can easily imagine, does not like to raise an outcry, however un- 
reasonable it may be, that he has been tampering with the text: yet there 
is strong and defensible reason for making a necessary alteration in a work 
of a catechetical kind, especially if the alteration be in accord with the 
convictions of the author. <A foot-note might easily be added, calling atten- 
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tion to a change made in the text ; or, if the text be sacred in the editor’s 
eyes, to the inadequate statement of the doctrine as it is now held by 
Catholics. As a point of some interest, we may call attention to the 
learned author’s own strong convictions in favour of the Supreme 
Pontiff’s Infallibility. He does not admit that there is a shadow of argu- 
ment against the truth, and—perhaps the only instance in the work where 
he brings forward the argument from Tradition—gives authorities from 
Origen to S. Augustine in favour of it. 


Essays and Reviews. By the Right Rev. J. L. Spatpine, D.D., Bishop of 
Peoria. New York: Catholic Publication Society. 1877. 


OST of the papers in this volume appeared first in the “ Catholic 
World.” They deal with questions of great interest for our times, 

such as the Progress of the Church in the United States; the Church in 
the German Empire; Prussia and the Church; German Journalism ; 
three papers on the Comparative Influence of Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism on National Prosperity, dividing the subject into three parts,— 
wealth, education, morality; and lastly, an essay on Religion and Art. 
The vigour of the author’s style, his faculty of presenting his subject in 
broad, bold outlines, his thorough knowledge and thoughtful treatment of 
all upon which he writes, render the essays deserving of high praise as a 
literary work. But their value lies beyond this, and is much greater. 
For instance, in the first we have an account of the early planting, 
struggles, growth, and triumph of the faith upon American soil. We say 
triumph, because Catholicity is not only spreading rapidly in the United 
States, but the rate of its extension is yearly increasing ; so that, though 
it would be the greatest rashness to predict that the States will become 
Catholic, since the majority of the peuple regard religion as a secondary _ 
detail of life, it is not rash but reasonable to expect that, in a few years, 
the Church will be a great power in America; and amongst those who 
think of religion at all, or better still, who prize it more than material 
prosperity, the truth will have conquered to itself so many, that the 
numbers of rival sects and creeds will be left in insignificance. To show 
the grounds of this most consoling belief we have but to note the statistics 
given in this first essay. A hundred years ago, at the close of the war, 
“there were in the whole country not more than forty thousand Catholics 
and twenty-five priests.’ There was not a religious community, a 
Catholic school, or a bishop in the land; and not only was the Church 
without a single acre, except some that had escaped confiscation in Mary- 
land, but, “surrounded by a bigoted Protestant population, ignorant of all 
the Catholic glories of the past, it was also without honour.” But, after 
a few years, Father Carroll, an Irishman, as his name indicates, at the 
petition of the priests of the United States, was elected their first bishop, 
taking Baltimore for his see; and from that time the tide turned. The 
history of the next few years contains the record of the founding of a 
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seminary, colleges, and several houses of religious orders. In 1800 the 
number of priests had increased from twenty-five to forty. The increase 
of their number from that time, indicating, of course, the increase of 
strength of the Catholic body, was nothing less than marvellous. After 
thirty years there were two hundred and thirty-two, and in eighteen years 
more, in 1848, eight hundred and ninety. ‘In ten years, from 1862 to 
1872, the number of priests was more than doubled, having grown from 
two thousand three hundred and seventeen to four thousand eight hundred 
and nine.” Dr. Spalding here remarks that the lack of vocations to the 
priesthood among native Americans has now disappeared, so that it is no 
longer, as formerly, a subject of discussion and anxiety. Contrast with 
the state of the Church in America in 1776 the following official statistics 
of 1875. In that year, counting up the rich harvest of one century of 
labour and struggle, there were 5,074 priests, 1,273 ecclesiastical students, 
6,528 churches and chapels, in the United States. There were 33 theo- 
logical seminaries, 63 colleges, 557 academies and higher schools, 1,645 
parochial schools, There are no complete statistics to number the present 
Catholic population, but Father Carroll, a little more than ninety years 
ago, reckoned it at twenty-five thousand ; and our author, who knows his 
country and his people well, takes Protestant well-known authorities, and 
bases upon them his opinion that, given the population in 1848 was a little 

ver a million, to-day it is no less than seven millions, a most remarkable 
and splendid increase when we remember that it took place in something 
less than the last thirty years. To what cause can we ascribe the spread 
and triumph of the Church in the United States, her extraordinary 
energy, her wide conquest of souls, the mere naming of which in numbers 
strikes us with astonishment? Doubtless many causes went together to 
produce a result so magnificent in the present, so full of rich promise for 
the future; but no one can deny that foremost among those causes, is 
Ireland’s faith, propagated by her sons wherever they tread the earth, and, 
some thirty years ago, just before the prolific years, sent out as a priceless 
gift with her famine-driven children to the land that received them. 


“ No other people,” says Dr. yo “could have done for the Catholic 


faith in the United States what the Irish people have done. Their 
unalterable attachment to their priests, their deep Catholic instincts, which 
no combination of circumstances has ever been able to bring into conflict 
with their love of country; the unworldly and spiritual temper of the 
national character ; their indifference to ridicule and contempt ; and their 
unfailing generosity—all fitted them for the work which was to be done 
here, and enabled them, in spite of the strong prejudices against their race 
which Americans had inherited from England, to accomplish what would 
not have been accomplished by Italian, French, or German Catholics.” 


He also ascribes success to the better organization of the dioceses and the 
schools, rejoices in the great number of converts, and sees a strong ground 
of hope for the future in the “intense and earnest religious spirit” of the 
Catholic body, their eagerness for instruction, and their readiness to make 
sacrifices in order to give their children a religious education. 

The article on “ The Persecution of the Church in the German Empire” 
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was written in 1875, since which time some changes have taken place, 
and the man of blood and iron, the idol of the hour, finds his hour 
almost past, and his iron rule too strong and unreasonable, even for his 
worshippers. Our author takes the materialism and scepticism of German 
literature and thought as the germ from which sprang the whole persecu- 
tion, as the national mind was thereby disposed to regard religion as a 
myth, which has no rights, because it ought to have no existence, and to 
exalt the State, even fo the power and place of God. The course of the 
persecution is traced, and light is thrown on the condition of imprisoned 
priests, showing that it was no nominal penalty, but actual hardship and 
suffering to be confined in a government prison. The first article on 
“ Prussia and the Church” goes to demonstrate how hard it was for the 
faith to thrive on Prussian soil, how it was held back and baffled, even 
from the days when its earliest Apostles S. Adalbert and S. Bruno were 
put to death, one before the year 1000, the other a few years after. 

The second article on the same subject takes up the thread of history 
from the year of revolutions, 1848, and with regard to Prince Bismarck’s 
policy and the Vatican decrees quotes with great effect, from the work of 
a wise, and, at least on these points, a just-minded man, Herr von Kirch- 
man, who is a national liberal, not a Catholic, a member of the German 
parliament and of the Prussian House of Deputies. This impartial writer 
points out the folly as well as the impracticable nature of the persecution, 
and declares that it was provoked not by any decrees from the Vatican, 
but by the desire to tolerate no longer the growth of the Church in Ger- 
many. ‘“ Prince Bismarck knew his men,” Dr. Spalding goes on to say. 
The men that obeyed his beck and believed his lightest word were the 
Prussian pantheists and culturists. He did not fear to rule and set himself 
above them, for the learned self-complacent nation hid a craven-heart 
under its ‘mist, and froth, anc sound.” ‘Only men who believe in God 
and the soul are dangerous rebels. Why should he who has no faith make 
a martyr of himself? .... So long as Prince Bismarck had to deal 
with men who were nourished on ‘ philosophy’s sweet milk,’ and, who 
had worshipped at the altar of culture, who had science but not faith, 
opinions but not convictions, his policy of making Germany ‘by blood 
and iron’ was successful enough.” But then he turned to bring under 
subjection the clericals and the citizens who did not accept “the new 
faith” that the State is the “present God.” ‘Of the real nature and 
strength of the forces which would be marshalled in this great battle of 
souls the man of blood and iron could form no just estimate. ..... The 
soul, firm in its faith, appealing from tyrant kings and states to God, is 
invincible. Lifting itself to the Infinite, it draws thence a divine power. 
Like liberty, it is brightest in dungeons, in fetters freest, and conquers 
with its martyrdom!” In the third essay is shown the position of the 
Church as the ally of the state, inspiring respect for authority and love of 
order, while at the same time the necessity of her freedom is urged, even 
in so far that the state like the individual must serve her. Finally, he 
concludes those three valuable papers on Prussia by demonstrating the 
failure of the persecution. There is a most excellent esssay on German 
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journalism, and the three on the Church and national prosperity deal 
bravely and forcibly with a subject which no one need fear to face, since 
the victory, though to a casual glance against us, is in reality ours. The 
last essay, ‘* Religion and Art,” is to our mind more wordy, and hence 
weaker than the rest. Modern history, and the Church and the political 
world seem to be more the author’s province, though we are far from 
saying that there is not true force and eloquence in “ Religion and Art.” 


Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte (a Text-book of Church History), von Dr. 
H. Brick. Zweite Auflage. Mainz, 1877. 


NE of the professors at the seminary of Mayence here makes us a 
present for which we cannot be too thankful—the gift of a carefully- 
written, minute, accurate, and altogether Catholic text, for the use of stu- 
dents who attend lectures in Church History, and of such as have begun 
to investigate its sources for themselves. We could have desired that the 
book had been in two volumes rather than in one: its nine hundred pages 
look disheartening except to the men who have folios on their shelves; and 
they, we suppose, are getting fewer every day. But the pages are hand- 
some and readable, and they abound in matter which cannot fail to interest. 
That we have read our author from title-page to index we will not say ; 
from such a task the lax opinions (and the still laxer practice) of the 
modern critics may be held to dispense us: but we have gone through 
almost the whole, and feel a satisfaction in saying how excellent it is. 
More loyalty to the Church a man could not display: but that does not 
hinder Dr. Briick from searching after the historical truth, and recounting 
it without fear or favour. We are sure that even non-Catholics will admit 
his impartiality, though they may dispute the value of his conclusions. 
And he has taken. care, for the most part, to give not merely what he 
thinks, but the grounds upon which he has formed his opinions. Those, 
therefore, who do not like the text will find, in the notes, a means of com- 
bating it or of convincing themselves. 

Before going further it may be well to say what is the plan, or, to speak 
more ambitiously, the organism which Dr. Briick has unfolded. He 
reckons three epochs in Church History—the first covering six hundred 
years, about ; the second, a thousand ; and the third, these last three hun- 
dred. We may suggest the principles of the division more forcibly by 
remarking that it goes from the Apostles to S. Gregory the Great on the 
one hand, and to Mahomet on the other; again, from Gregory to the 
Council of Trent, and from Mahomet to Luther ; finally, from the Council 
of Trent to that of the Vatican, and from Luther to the logical outcome of 
his doctrines, the French Revolution. The development and counter- 
development are so clearly indicated when we look into the facts of history, 
that they must be called objective and evident ; but we are much deceived 
if they do not carry with them an argument, and a decisive argument too, 
(so far as the subject will allow of one), for the Church’s mission from 
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God and her divine prerogatives. Again, in each epoch there are two 
periods : from the beginning to Constantine ; from Constantine to Gregory 
and his immediate successors ; from thence to the founder, as he deserves 
to be esteemed, of medizval civilization, St. Gregory VII.; from his date, 
the date also of the Crusades, to the Reformation ; then from that calami- 
tous change to the still greater change in 1789 ; and so again to the present 
day. 
Tn each of these subdivisions or periods it is Dr. Briick’s method to treat 
the subjects according to the same order. He dwells in succession upon 
the preaching and spreading of Christianity ; then, upon the relations of 
the Church to the State; after that, upon the growth and the variations 
of the Church’s internal constitution-—_the growth of what was established 
by divine ordinance from the first, and the variations of what was left to 
be settled by ecclesiastical law—next, of the writers, the saints, doctors, 
and theologians, who defended or explained the Faith ; thence, by a natural 
transition, of the heresies and schisms which vexed the Church ; and, in 
the last place, of its internal life as shown in its worship and discipline. 
For a book of constant reference, such as this is intended to be, we 
cannot imagine a better system. It introduces perfect order, and detracts 
nothing from the liveliness of the narrative, which, throughout every sec- 
tion, may be so connected as to gain force and picturesqueness from its 
unity. 

The work, moreover, has been constructed so as to show everywhere the 
foundations no less than the edifice which rests upon them. It is a modern 
practice, comparatively modern at all events, to throw what information 
we wish to convey, by means of our books, into the form of text and notes. 
Whether it is the perfect way to write history, we will not dispute ; since 
it has been established, a prudent man ought to think “twice and thrice” 
before departing from it. Our author has undertaken to make the notes 
as complete as possible, not treating them as a mere accessory, but as an 
integral part of the book. His reading is vast, if we are entitled to ex- 
press a judgment on the point: it is likewise discriminating. He quotes 
the best authorities ; and when he has referred to others who are less to be 
depended on, he adds a warning. It pleases us, by the by, that he com- 
ments on,the partiality which Ranke has displayed (we think) in all his 
writings ; and nowhere more than in that History of the Popes, which 
many Catholics have been led to speak well of. The notes and the 
authorities in Dr. Briick give him a claim to our sincere thanks ; for, 
whilst they do not plead for any cause, they clear away a thousand preju- 
dices which men have had against the Church. We may especially instance 
the notes on the first two centuries in the medizval period, and on the 
German Reformation. A slight defect is the scantiness of his references 
touching the changes in England since Henry VIII. Not that he omits 
to name a large number of books, but he has made fewer quotations than 
we like. 

The text, though generally good, and in the first three hundred pages 
perhaps remarkably good, falls off somewhat towards the end. It is not 
difficult to account for the difference. Any one who has ever had to 
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lecture on Church History will probably have found, to his surprise, that 
the early periods, though so distant from us and so peculiar in their cha- 
racteristics, are still the easiest to describe. The reason, of course, is, that 
those periods have been thoroughly worked into shape by the historians ; 
and whilst we may choose our sides, we can scarcely meet any controversy 
or incident upon which the judgments possible are not already chronicled : 
whereas later periods remain as contemporary opinion left them, and 
we are even now learning slowly what views the facts will allow us to 
take. It must also be remembered, that the world of the first 600 years 
was narrow and small compared with the Europe, not of to-day only, but 
of three centuries ago. Hence it requires a genius, and nothing less, to 
open up, in a new sense, the early questions. F. Newman has done this 
for Arianism: his investigations into its origin (was it of Antioch or of 
Alexandria?) and into the position of the Semi-Arians (did they differ in 
meaning or only in phrase from the Church’s doctrine?) have given us 
unexpected lights in a region where all seemed clear enough before. Dr. 
Briick cannot have heard of these speculations ; or else he would not have 
referred us to Platinus and the Neo-Platonists as the sufficient causes of 
Arianism without observing that another view had been started. 

To our minds, a Church History possesses great merit when it tells the 
truth, simply and severely, upon controverted and, what we may term, un- 
comfortable subjects. We have applied this test to the volume in hand 
with, we are most happy to say, almost unvarying success. The history 
of the tenth century in Italy, of the fourteenth and the fifteenth in many 
parts of Europe, of certain circumstances, some moral, some political, in 
the lives of, it may be, as many as ten Popes, are not a pleasant exercise 
for a man who loves and reveres the Church, but knows that her ministers 
have sometimes been unworthy and her sanctuaries defiled. He cannot 
help wishing vehemently that the facts he has before him were not true, 
and he may be tempted to soften the guilt of them more than history will 
allow. Our author has never done that wittingly: we doubt if he has 
done it at all. He speaks with a Christian liberty of such Pontiffs as 
Julius IT. and Leo X. ; against whom charges of common immorality break 
down, indeed, but who were politicians and literati rather than Vicars of 
the Incarnate Word. Especially do we admire his frankness in setting 
before us the pernicious causes of the Reformation: he will not have the 
ordinary Protestant fables (many of which Professor Jansseus has com- 
pletely disproved in his recent work), but neither will he deny that por- 
tions of the Christian world had grown very corrupt when Luther and 
Calvin began. He does not hesitate to say that Alexander VI. was elected 
simoniacally ; and he narrates, with keen sympathy, how Cardinal Cajetan 
exhorted the Fifth Lateran Council to reform the crying abuses of the time, 
and how the exhortation bore no fruit. He takes an unfavourable view 
of Sixtus IV., and Innocent VIII. also; but extols the character of a 
Pope who has been very much blamed, John XXII. It is the same 
honourable desire to speak what he believes which makes him blame the 
harshness of Paul IV. and the nepotism of various pontiffs, early and 
late. On this particular subject, however, there is much to be said in 
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explanation of a course which the Popes were often unable to avoid ; and 
it might have conduced to a fair judgment, had our author consulted some 
papers which appeared in the “ Civilti Catholica,” we think, during the 
year 1872. But, of course, every one will not have formed the same notions 
of so many and such complicated histories ; the utmost we can ask is that 
the documents should be studied and such conclusions drawn from them as 
they seem to warrant. Dr. Briick has acted upon this rule invariably. We 
cannot but surmise that he would distinguish between the reverence due 
to living authorities, whatever may seem to be their shortcomings, and the 
severity of truthful judgment, without which history is a panegyric, an 
oratorical flight, and an empty invention. Sometimes an unjustifiable 
severity has been displayed towards great men ; but the proper answer to 
this isa demonstrated statement of the facts which writers have perverted, 
not a general exaggeration of the character or the times in question. Dr. 
Briick has not undertaken an apology of S. Gregory VII. or Boniface VIII. : 
he has been satisfied to compose an account of what they did and said, from 
sources which all may examine for themselves ; and the natural result is a 
telling vindication of those illustrious Pontiffs. In the same way, he 
defends medizeval Christianity by extracting a multitude of details from 
trustworthy chronicles, and these are such that we get an insight into the 
world as it was ; we may praise or condemn, but according to knowledge 
and with reasons at hand, not, as formerly, because we happen to have a 
prejudice. 

There are some omissions which we cannot help regretting. Occasion- 
ally, from having to notice so many persons and circumstances, the author 
has fallen into a rather serious fault ; he has merely alluded to subjects, 
and not gathered up in the text what was referred to in the notes. Thus, 
it is mentioned that Galileo underwent condemnation in the reign of 
Paul V., and below we find names and books cited where we may learn 
what we should think of the condemnation. But nothing is told us. It 
would have conduced to the author’s purpose more, and have improved his 
text, had he omitted various small details and bare allusions, and given 
us instead the motives fully exhibited for deciding such a matter as that 
of Galileo’s trial. Recent events are treated, sometimes, with the like con- 
fusing brevity ; as, for instance, Catholic Emancipation. This is one of 
the gravest difficulties in constructing a text-book, and perhaps can be 
surmounted only by genius. 

We strongly recommend all whose studies lie in history to make use of 
Dr. Briick’s volume. It is better than the original Alzog, because it is so 
much more hearty and Catholic in tone. It is pleasant also to read, though 
we cannot entirely praise the style and choice of language. But for in- 
formation, honesty, and fulness of reference we do not know any work 
which surpasses it. 

Extracts from so compendious a book cannot be easily made; but we 
choose the following on the Inquisition, as it is worth remembering :— 


“The charges which have been oy against the sentences Pao and 
the judicial process: observed by the Inquisition are either unfounded or 
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much exaggerated. The course of trial at that tribunal was more lenient 
and restrained within bounds than in any other court. The prisons were 
not so bad as in countries where the Inqusition did not exist ; the rack 
could be employed only once during a process, whilst in the ordinary 
courts its use might be repeated. The number of the condemned will 
suffer, on inspection, a notable diminution below what is alleged. The 
sanbenito (saccus benedictus) was the same kind of penitential garb which 
was customary in other places. Neither were the autos da fé the sicken- 
ing spectacles of horror which we have been wont to imagine. They very 
often consisted in the dismissal of such as were innocent and the laying 
of penances upon those who had been guilty but showed signs,of sorrow : 
there were more scenes of grace and pardon than of cruelty and dread ” 
(p- 521, where the authorities are given). 


Summa Summe ; Summe Theologice Divi Thome Aquinatis analytico- 
synthetica Synopsis. Confecit T. J. O’Manony, in Sacra Theologia 
et Jure Canonico Doctor, &c. Dublinii: apud M. Gill et Filiun. 
1877. 


HIS work is intended to be something in the nature of a key to 
S. Thomas. A well-known writer, the late Dean Milman, has 
remarked that the stupendous folios of the Middle Ages are like those 
Egyptian catacombs, which excite our admiration by the number and the 
intricacy of their chambers, in which, however, when we strive to pene- 
trate into them, we find nothing but dust. Such a judgment, even in the 
mouth of a brilliant scholar, does not surprise us. Dean Milman had 
turned over the index, perhaps also a chance leaf here and there, of the 
folios which he depreciated. He had done nothing to get at the life which, 
once at any rate, was in them ; and we will not say that the fault was 
entirely his. Buta book of the sort which Dr. O’Mahony has produced 
takes away all excuse from those who henceforth misunderstand the pur- 
pose which the Scholastics had in view. The thought has occurred to him 
that it might be possible to show, not only the result which S. Thomas 
effected, but the way in which it was brought to pass,—not only the fruit, 
but how the fruit grew, even from the seed which was its beginning. As 
yet no more than a third of the work—indeed, not a third, if we go upon 
considerations of volume—has been laid before us. But this portion will 
bear careful and thorough scrutiny ; and we are very glad to have it to 
say, that we have read the whole with delight and satisfaction. 

The plan is suggested by S. Thomas himself. Students know that 
certain short paragraphs connect the Questions of the “Summa” from 
first to last, so that we may always gain in his pages the reasons of his 
passing from one part to another, and selecting the problems which he 
undertakes to resolve. But modern readers object to too much reflection ; 
they seldom examine themselves as to the teaching or tendency of a 
book taken in the whole; they are deficient, Dr. O'Mahony says, in the 
powers of application and reconstruction or synthesis. As, unfortunately, 
those who read S. Thomas now must needs be modern, they cannot help 
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missing the point of his arguments; and they get comparatively small 
good from what they read, because they seem incapable of observing how 
all his syllogisms converge to a system, and how all his Questions are 
intended to exhibit one or other scientific idea. We mean by this latter 
expression what Dr. Whewell, we think, has called an Ideal of Induction, 
a universal truth displayed in its entirety and in the living relation of all 
its parts to one another. The “Summa,” more perhaps than any book 
that has ever been written, unfolds itself as a living and organic system of 
truth. Nor is there to be acquired by reading it an advantage which can 
surpass this, that one gets to know how an idea is unity and totality, and 
that the world of thought has its grades and hierarchies no less than the 
material world, in which we cannot refuse to see species and genera build~ 
ing themselves up into necessary and beautiful order. As we watch the 
growth from lesser to larger perfection in matter and physical life, so 
S. Thomas will enable us to watch spiritual truths opening out little by 
little, disclosing their hidden life, and moving once more upwards to the 
divine truth out of which they came. 

The Synopsis now published is in S. Thomas’s own words, with just 
such slight additions as are needful to put them into perfectly definite 
shape. How this is done we learn from the Preface, which, if we may 
venture to say so, would be more effective were not the style some- 
what unlike that of the Angelic whom it praises. But the conspectus 
or general view here given us of the first part of the “Summa” is 
wonderfully distinct, and though minute, does not fatigue in the least. 
We regret not having the space now (but we hope some other time to make 
up for it) to show how the mere evolution and orderly march of S 
Thomas’s argument clears away the chief difficulties which modern 
philosophers have raised against the true nature, attributes, and existence 
of God ; against the possibility of creation ; the immateriality and sub- 
stantiality of the soul; the distinction between intellect and sense ; and 
other Catholic doctrines akin to these. It is important for the student to 
know where he may find a precise answer to a precise question, and what 
the School would formulate as the correct philosophy of a given problem. 
This he may obtain in the present Synopsis. ‘ 

As there are sure to be fresh editions required, we would call attention 
to the rather large number of misprints: they disfigure a handsome and 
very readable book ; though we have not noticed any which involve false 
doctrine. The author has taken pains to make his work attractive, and 
it pleases us to see that the pains have been generally well bestowed. We 
have nothing but hearty congratulations for him on what he has done, 
and wishes that he may finish the remainder very speedily. It will help 
undoubtedly to make the age acquainted with S. Thomas; and that, as 
Dr. O’Mahony proves by quotation at the beginning, is a thing which the 
Holy Father ardently desires. 
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Maxims and Sayings of the Rev. F. W. Faber, D.D., Priest of the London 
Oratory of St. Philip Neri. Arranged for every day in the year by a 
Religious of the Adorers of the Most Precious Blood. Williams « 
Rutland. 1877. 


T has often been observed that if any average reader would set down 
every day some passage that has struck him in his reading, the year’s 

note-book would generally be both valuable and interesting ; for most of 
the books that are now hurriedly run through, put aside, and forgotten, 
contain some things worth bearing in mind. The very multiplication of 
F. Faber’s writings especially, and the exuberant fertility and richness of 
his active mind, make it often difficult to retain and fix the points of his 
teaching ; and it was a good inspiration which suggested to the compiler 
of this little volume to gather together a few maxims from the voluminous 
mass. Its arrangement is, of course, purely gratuitous, as few of the ex- 
tracts are more (or less) suitable for one month of the year than another ; 
but it serves to divide the choice of sentences, and thus perhaps to fix them 
more definitely for practical use in the mind. In turning over even a 
volume of this size, it is astonishing how many “ good things ”—-if the 
secular expression may be used—F. Faber has scattered through his 
writings ; and their peculiar aptitude, point, or beauty often fails to strike 
in the whole work from their redundant profusion. They can be picked 
up at random :— 

* The ill-doing of a good thing is a very great evil.” 

“ Perfection may be defined as consisting simply of docility to (the Holy 
Ghost’s) inspirations.” 

“It is often because He so loves prayer that God delays to answer it.” 

“There is no search after God in scruples. Self is their centre, and they 
revolve round it with odious accuracy and fidelity.” 

“The only important thing in good works is the amount of love which 
we put into them.” 


And again, this word of deeply-significant and even awful truth, con- 
sidering the ease and carelessness with which not only intimacies, but 
friendships, are made and cast aside :-— 

“ No one comes near us, or across us, but it is through an intention of God 
that we may help, soothe, or cheer him.” 

The judicious nun to whom we owe this pretty little book might have 
added considerably to it without in the least lessening its attraction. 


The Seven Words spoken by Christ on the Cross. By Cardinal Be.uar- 
MINE. Translated from the Latin. Reprinted from the “ Messenger 
of the Sacred Heart.” London: Burns & Oates. 1877. ° 


EW sentences of Holy Scripture can be taken more fittingly from 
their context, and be made more fruitfully the subject of an exclu- 
sive commentary, than “The Seven Words spoken by Christ on the 
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Cross.” They are—writes the saintly theologian, than whom a worthier 
interpreter could not easily be found—“the last sermon which the 
Reedeemer of the world preached from the cross, as from an elevated 
pulpit, to the human race.” We have a predilection for the spiritual 
writers who were also masters of theology ; for we are sure that the 
truest asceticism springs from the deepest knowledge of dogma, as con- 
gruously as hope or charity from faith. Bellarmine, with Lessius, 
§. Bonaventure, and S. Thomas, would be our witnesses, if we had to 
prove the thesis. The structure of the work before us suggests the 
theologian, as much as the loving and devout thought displayed in it 
reveals the saint. One chapter gives a literal explanation of each one of 
the “Seven Words”; and then a second, third, and, in some instances, 
even a fourth and fifth chapter, unfold the considerations suggested 
by it. 

Our readers who have not read the book will gain a fairer notion of it, 
as the plan is uniform, from a special direction to a particular part, 
than from general observations on the whole. The first chapter of the 
second book gives the literal explanation of the words, My God, My God, 
why hast Thou forsaken Me? Any failure there may be in explaining with 
convincing clearness the meaning of the mysterious words, is neither greater 
nor less than is found in the writings of those who have preceded or fol- 
lowed Bellarmine. It is possible that the sorrow of the sacred soul of 
Christ in its desolation would have been a mystery, even were it revealed 
to an intuitive knowledge of our souls ; equally mysterious would be the 
words that express that sorrow. It is, says the Cardinal Archbishop in 
one of his finest sermons, “a divine depth of mystery, round about which 
we may walk in adoration ; into which we shall never be able to descend” 
(“Sin and its Consequences,” p. 214). But for a full and clear statement 
of the errors to be avoided in meditating on the mysterious words, the 
author is not easily equalled :— 

“The abandonment of Christ by His Father might be interpreted in 
five ways, but there is only one true interpretation. There were, indeed, 
five unions between the Father and the Son: one, the natural and eternal 
union of the person of the Father with the person of the Son in essence ; 
the second, a new bond of union of the Divine nature with human 
nature in the person of the Son, or, what is the same thing, the union of 
the Divine Person of the Son with human nature; the third was the 
union of grace and will, for Christ as man was full of grace and truth, as 
He testifies in S. John : J.do always the things that please Him. And of Him 
the Father spoke: This is My beloved Son, in Wom I am well pleased. 
The fourth was the union of glory, since the soul of Christ, from the 
moment of its conception, enjoyed the beatific vision ; the fifth was the 
union of protection to which He refers when He says: And He that sent 
Me is with Me, and He hath not left Me alone. The first kind of union is 
inseparable and eternal, because it is founded in the Divine essence, so our 
Lord says: J and the Father are One, and therefore Christ did not say, 
My Father, why hast Thou forsaken Me? but My God, why hast Thou 

forsaken Me? For the Father is called the God of the Son only after the 
incarnation, and by reason of the incarnation, The second kind of union 
never has nor can be dissolved, because what God has once assumed He 
can never lay aside, and so the Apostle says: He that spared not His own 
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Son, but delivered Him up for us all ; and S. Peter, Christ suffered for us, 
and Christ therefore having suffered in the flesh; all which proves that it 
was not a mere man, but the true Son of God, and Christ the Lord 
Who was crucified. The third kind of union also still exists, and ever will 
exist, because Christ also died once for our sins, the just for the unjust, as 
S. Peter expresses it; for the death of Christ would have profited us 
nothing had this union of grace been dissolved. The fourth union could 
not be disturbed, because the beatitude of the soul cannot be lost, since 
it embraces the enjoyment of every good, and the superior part of the soul 
of Christ was truly Reoew. 

“There remains then the union of protection only, which was broken 
for a short period in order to allow time for the oblation of the bloody 
sacrifice for the redemption of mankind. God the Father, indeed, could 
in many ways have protected Christ and have hindered the passion, and 
for this reason in His prayer in the garden Christ says: Father, all things 
are possible to Thee : remove this chalice from Me ; but not what I will, but 
what Thou wilt” (p. 72). 


The literal interpretation being developed at some length, in the sense 
suggested by the last sentence of the quotation just given, the author 
devotes not less than five chapters to the fruits to be derived from medi- 
tation on the words. But his wealth of thought cannot easily be described. 
The best we can do is to give his own summary of one chapter. He pro- 
poses the question, Why Christ, who knew all things, asked the reasons 
of His abandonment, and he answers, that we also might know them, 
especially these five :— 

**God abandoned His Son on the cross when He was suffering such an 
extremity of torment in order to teach us the greatness of sin, the greatness 
of hell, the greatness of divine grace, the greatness of eternal life, and the 
greatness of the love which the Son of God had for His Father ” (p. 81). 

With the exception of his Commentary on the Psalms, this is the 
ouly work of Bellarmine, we believe, that we have in our own language. 
He is, we dare say, little more than a name to many ; but the translation 
of “The Seven Words,” while giving a glimpse of the theologian, will 
fairly show his power as an ascetical writer. 


A Funeral Discourse, preached in the Church of the Immaculate Conception, 
Farm Street, London, at the Solenn Dirge in Memory of Cecil, Mar- 
chioness of Lothian, May 29th, 1877. By Fatuer Gattiwey, S.J. 
London: Burns & Oates. 


URING her life the name of the Marchioness of Lothian was linked 

in all minds with the most active, practical, and unostentatious 
charity ; but it is only after her death that we hear of the extent of the 
great work she did for God and for the Church. Reading this funeral 
sermon is like reading a panegyric. The veil is suddenly withdrawn from 
the life and labours, even from the inmost soul, of one who was in our 
midst ; and we recognise, as the preacher said, “ one of that blessed race, 
concerning which the inspired writer exclaims: “How beautiful is the 
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chaste generation! ‘The memory thereof is immortal ; it is recognized 
both by God and by men, who, when it is present, imitate it, and they 
desire it when it hath withdrawn itself.” We can attempt here no resumé 
of her labours. Her works were literally among the poor, the sick, and 
the imprisoned: and, moreover, they were not alone those which are done 
and pass away ; but the churches she built, the schools she founded, the 
poor missions her generous hand assisted in secret, the Home of Refuge 
established by her, and placed under the Sisters of the Good Shepherd to 
save from destruction and raise up to God the poor women discharged 
from prison, penniless, and without good name—these are works that are 
for all time. Her vast labours for the poor and imperilled, her influence 
on the rich, her aid to converts, are works of another kind; but, perhaps 
not less lasting. ‘ As church and chapel, school and orphanage, and other 
kindred institutions,” says F. Gallwey, ‘continue here on earth her 
apostleship, and our Blessed Saviour sees soul after soul mount up from 
this desert, to whose salvation she has lent a helping hand, will He 
not again and again, and for ever and for ever say from His Divine Heart, 
‘Give her of the fruits of her hands, for she hath done it all to Me,’ ” 

The sermon is sold in aid of the Institution for Women discharged 
from Prison, a charity for which she worked untiringly to the last. It is 
a beautiful picture of the life and death of one who was not only remark- 
able for her holiness, but for her joy of heart ; and it leaves us trusting 
that God who has given us this great example will lead many amongst 
the rich to choose the better part, and follow in the steps of that “ valiant 
woman.” 


The Power of S. Joseph. A new Book of Meditations and Devotions in 
Honour of the Foster-Father of our Lord. By the Rev. Father Hucvet, 
S.M. Translated from the Twenty-first French Edition by Cuara 
MorHottanp. Dublin: McGlashan & Gill. 1876. 


HIS delightful little book, of a delightful author, scarcely seems to 
need thirty pages of recommendation and introduction upon its sub- 
ject. The meditations are orderly, simple, full of matter, and very devo- 
tional, each one ending with an example and practice suitable for public 
use during the month of March. It contains also a full collection of 
beautiful hymns to S. Joseph, both the original well-known verses of F. 
Faber, and translations from various liturgical hymns, notably F. Cas- 
wall’s admirable version of “Dei Tui Gratiam.” ‘The Little Office of 
S. Joseph,” freshly translated, completes this volume of devotions for 
practical use. 


Preces Xaveriane. Burns & Oates. 


je is taken for granted that the congregations of churches served by the 

Jesuit Fathers have for many years been familiar with the prayers, 

Novena, and “Ten Fridays” of St. Francis Xavier. But as, probably, 
VOL, XXIX.—NoO. Lvl. [New Series.] 
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these devotions have been in general either printed for the occasion, or in 
certain prayer-books only, it has been judged well to reprint or put forth 
afresh a translation of the “Ten Fridays” from the Italian, dedicated to 
Abbess Caryll, who was head of the English Benedictine nuns at Dunkirk 
in 1662. It will perhaps be remembered what intense devotion was che- 
rished by the English Carmelite Sister Xaveria Burton to the great Apostle 
of India, who was canonized exactly forty years before Abbess Caryll’s 
time. She also seems to have applied to “Saint Xaverius” in much ex- 
tremity of sickness, and been healed, and her devotion and that of her 
community to S. Francis Xavier spread to other houses of English nuns in 
the Low Countries. It is a pity, in these days of good English writing and 
more cultivated taste, that the colloquies or invocations to the Saint should 
be addressed in the second person plural. 


The Eucharistic Year; or, Preparation and Thanksgiving for Holy Com- 
munion on all the Sundays and Principal Feasts of the Year. Trans- 
lated from the tenth French edition by Sypney Agarna SuHetL. 
With a preface by the Most Rev. Dr. M‘Gerrican, Archbishop of 
Armagh, and Primate of All Ireland. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, 
1877. 


WRITER is always at some disadvantage in the work of transla- 
tion. One mind does not apprehend the thoughts of another as 
vigorously as if they were its own, and cannot therefore express them 
with equal force, inasmuch as thought creates its own expression. On 
the other hand, a translator has a great advantage in being able to select 
—and unless judgment be at fault, which is remotely probable in judging 
of the work of another—will not be likely to lose time and labour over a 
worthless book. Miss Sheil has shown no error in judgment in translat- 
ing “ The Eucharistic Year.” The book has reached a tenth edition in 
France ; and being well translated, although occasional sentences show a 
mistaken purism, will have a good circulation among English readers. 
We may point out as an offence to the eye, “ Who is He who comes?” a 
phrase running throughout the book. However, greater faults than that 
can be readily forgiven in a work of 800 pages. It is a beautiful tribute 
to the dogma on which it treats, and contains a few pages of the best 
sacred poetry we have read for a long while. 


The Happiness of Heaven. By a Fatuer or THE Society or JEsus. 
London: Burns & Oates. 


se very useful little book is made up of four chapters on the 
Beatific Vision, three on the Attributes of the Body after the 
Resurrection; a few valuable words on ‘Several Errors to be 
avoided in our Meditations on Heaven”; three chapters on “the 
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Life and Intercourse of the Blessed in Heaven”; another directly 
facing a commonly felt difficulty, “Will the Knowledge that some 
of our own are lost mar our Happiness in Heaven?” eight chapters on the 
light of glory, and the various degrees of glory of the saints, with a last 
chapter on the eternity of happiness. No attempt is made to fill in the 
broad outlines of pious belief, fact, and doctrine. The object is not so 
much to impress as to instruct or to furnish food for meditation by 
defining and explaining, as far as it is possible to explain in a few simple 
words, what is the doctrine of the Church with regard to the happiness of 
heaven. St. Thomas is the author’s guide through this region of mystery 
which eye hath not seen. The result is a few pages written in the most 
ordinary language ; but having in them, for those who will take them to 
heart, more value than could be found in much mere eloquence ; for here 
we have nothing but doctrine and approved belief, plainly but suggestively 
stated, so as to give a clear idea of what the Church teaches, and also to 
point out those errors into which the mind is apt to fall when representing 
to itself the happiness of the blessed. Doubtless most people have noticed 
how disappointing and barren are the generality of sermons on heaven, 
and probably there are few preachers who do not recognise the difficulty 
of choosing it as their subject. There must necessarily be failures in the 
attempts to realise and present to the imagination joys which man’s heart 
cannot conceive. Even the different constitution of men’s minds, and 
their different ideas of happiness would make the pictured heaven of one 
be a monotonous existence to the other. Hence it seems that success is 
likely to be attained not so much by eloquent description as by the bare 
statement of doctrine made in all fulness, so as to excite the imagination 
and reasoning powers of each individual mind. It is true there are ex- 
ceptions. In Faber’s works, he that was at once theologian and poet, gave, 
as far as human language can give, glimpses of the world beyond the veil ; 
but his was the hand that, emboldened by love, yet trembling with reve- 
rence, could “describe God,” and his flights were higher as well as 
stronger than those vouchsafed to most men. In the present little work, 
by a Father of the Society of Jesus, there is to be found all that could be 
desired as a simple doctrinal explanation. The manner in which the more 
obscure points, such as the absence of regret for the lost, the light o 
glory, the degrees of happiness, are treated, is very clear and admirable, 


We give for example the few words about the participation in the Divine 
Nature :— 


The Beatific Vision means, therefore, that God not only enables the soul 
to see Him in all His surpassing beauty, but also that He takes her to His 
bosom as a beloved child, and bestows upon her the happiness which 
mortal eye cannot see. It means, furthermore, that God unites the soul to 
Himself in so wonderful and intimate a manner, that, without losing her 
created nature or personal identity, she is transformed into God, according 
to the forcible expression of St. Peter, when he asserts that we are “ made 
partakers of the Divine nature.’ This is the highest glory to which a 
rational nature can be elevated, if we except the glory of the hypostatic 
union and the maternity of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

In explaining this partaking of the Divine nature in heaven theologians 
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make use of a very apt comparison. If, say they, you thrust a piece of 
iron into the fire it soon loses its dark colour and becomes red and hot, 
like the fire. It is thus made a partaker of the nature of fire, without, 
however, losing its own comntial nature. This illustrates what takes 
place in the Beatific Vision in relation to the soul. She is united to God 
and penetrated by Him. She becomes bright with His brightness, beauti- 
ful with His beauty, pure with His purity, happy with His unutterable 
happiness, and perfect with His Divine perfections. In a word, she has 
become a partaker of the ‘ Divine nature,’ while she retains her created 
nature and personal identity.” 


Unfortunately the similes used throughout the book are not always as 
happy as the above, and they would have been more forcible had they been 
more brief. This, however, is a minor blemish. The work contains 
much that deserves to be generally read. All the chapters are worthy of 
attention, but particularly that which deals with errors to be avoided in 
meditation ; and there are numbers to whom new and consoling thoughts 
would be given by the explanation of the teaching with regard to the 
glorified body with its eternal youth, the exalted pleasures of the senses, 
the intercourse of the saints, and the mutual joy of those whose love, 
begun on earth, will in that higher life become not only purified but 


intensified. 


Legends of the Bilessed Sacrament, gathered from the History of the Church 
and the Lives of the Saints. By Emtty Mary Suarcotse. London: 
Burns & Oates. 1877. 

HIS is exteriorly an attractive book, large and bright with crimson, 
and gilding. But, like everything good, its best beauties are within. 

Beginning with sketches of the hidden Church guarding its great 

Treasure in the catacombs, unnumbered tales relating to the Blessed Sacra- 

ment bring the chain of marvels up to Mary von Morl, the Eestatica 

who died so lately as 1868. The illustrations are not equal to the letter- 
press, but the best are those copied from old engravings, and many of the 
latter are quite worthy of illustrating Miss Shapcote’s beautiful stories. 
We believe we have seen these legends before now, in the pages of one of 
our weekly periodicals. Collected they form a praiseworthy tribute of 
love to the Most Holy Sacrament, and a book which ought to be soon a 
favourite with the young. Here they can gratify their innate desire for 
stories, the stories being not only true, but simply and gracefully told, 
and wonderfully various. Moreover, they wreathe round the very centre 
of alltruth and beauty, and cannot fail to draw readers nearer to the 
hidden God of the tabernacle, strengthening faith, and making love more 
real and tender. ‘Legends of the Blessed Sacrament” would make a 
most welcome First Communion present, or an excellent prize for schools. 
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The Life of Marie Lataste, Lay-Sister of the Congregation of the Sacred 
Heart. With a Brief Notice of her Sister Quetteric. London: Burns & 
Oates. Dublin: W. B. Kelly, 1877. 


OD fashioned out of very humble material the perfect life which is 
described in this book. It is one more instance of the truth, that 
“the foolish things of the world hath God chosen that He may confound 
the wise” ; for this life of a poorly-educated peasant girl,—of not the most 
promising childhood, born and reared in an obscure French hamlet,— 
presents a sustained series of supernatural wonders. The life of Marie 
Lataste belongs to the present century, yet might as well be of any age, so 
little does the interest of it depend on any external circumstances. The 
earlier part—from 1822 to 1844—was passed under the direction of the 
priest in whose parish she lived, and embraces years of most singular con- 
templation ; and the rest, a brief span—from 1844 to 1847—was hidden 
in the convents of the Sacred Heart, at Conflans and Rennes. A thought 
that will probably occur to the reader as strange, is that so singular a life 
—a fact that should be marked as an event in the century—has left little 
impress upon the world. It came and went with little manifestation ; 
although, among saintly lives it is exceptional for its sustained super- 
natural elevation. The reason, we apprehend, why the life of Marie 
Lataste—and it is worth noting that it is but one of many that have 
made splendid the religious life of France in this century—has arrested 
so little of the world’s attention, is its purely subjective character. The 
same reason perhaps accounts for the Divine economy which hides from 
the world chosen souls like Marie Lataste. Their credibility would be 
ruthlessly assailed, and, though of easy acceptance by faith-illumined 
minds, they are not the strongest arguments against unbelievers. 

We shall not attempt a critical investigation of the supernatural pheno- 
mena recorded in this life, although the question is very important on 
account of the many biographies that have appeared lately, containing 
such marvellous truths. <A fair treatment would demand materials that 
we have not ; above all, as our judgment would be formed on intrinsic 
arguments, the writings of Marie Lataste, which are not yet translated, 
but are promised. Any one reading the Life will see that, being of a most 
subjective kind, intrinsic argument drawn from her writings must form 
the basis of its credibility. Miracles are hardly claimed; her visions 
are her own; and her prophecies are more likely to be accepted as con- 
clusions from faith in her heroic sanctity, than as establishing it beyond 
dispute. One reason for adverting to the question is, that a life so excep- 
tionally singular comes not by itself, the miracle, as it were, of the century. 
We could name at once a dozen lives as marvellous, that have come before 
us in a limited time ; and if it be said they give strength to each other, as 
so many concurrent testimonies in favour of a visible supernatural power 
ever-present in the Church, it may also be said that the manifestation is 
greater than the history of the past would lead us reasonably to expect in 
one country within a brief time. We need hardly say that we accept the 
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judgment of those who have rigidly investigated each case—experienced 
religious, keen theologians, and prudent bishops. “These have testified to 
the virtues and approved the writings of Marie Lataste. With such 
authority before us, we cannot err in recommending the Life to our 
readers, and with it the edifying sketch of her sister Quetterie. Our own 
duty is done in saying, that the life, considering its want of natural 
incident, is of greater interest than we should have expected ; it is very 
valuable as giving an insight into the exceptional operations of the Holy 
Spirit in a human soul ; and cannot fail to do good in those who read it 
with the prepossessions of faith. The name of the translator, Mr. Thomp- 
son, is sufficient indication that, from a literary point of view, the work 


is a success, 


A Thought for Each Day of the Year, By P. Martin te Bortezsve, S.J. 
Translated from the French by Witrripus. London: Burns & 
Oates. 1877. 

HIS is a valuable book, and we can safely prophesy that we shall take 

‘ up a score of publications before finding another of the same dimen- 
sions as vigorous and comprehensive. We gather its purpose from the 
preface; from a frequent perusal of it we give our judgment of its worth. 
Many persons, we are reminded, dispense themselves from the duty of 
meditation, on the plea of having no time to spare. The author of this 
work annihilates the excuse by giving for each day in the year the briefest 
of reflections suggested by the Gospels of the Sunday. A few moments 
suffice for reading, and less than a quarter of an hour for considering the 
thought and bringing it home to the mind. If this brief spell cannot be 
snatched from incessant occupation, at least the thought can be read 
after morning prayers, and be made a — of reflection throughout 
the day. 

The value of a work conceived with ouch a purpose is evident, if it be 
well done. In our opinion it is thoroughly well done. It fits the com- 
parison of Ecclesiastes, “'The words of the wise are as goads, and as nails 
deeply fastened in,” for there is in every thought a unity and point that 
make it capable of being driven in like a nail. The reflections are usually 
very appropriate to the text, always striking, and in many instances of 
singular power: while their practical tendency is shown in the fact that 
each one is the inspiration of a short prayer, and takes root in a resolu- 
tion. We agree with the author in the title, “A Thought for Each Day 
of the Year” (and we know not that we can give higher praise), for he 
gives thoughts; and, taken throughout, his little work is an admirable 
commentary on the Gospel of the Sundays, from a devotional point of 
view. 

The following is the meditation for the day on which we are writing 

(Easter Sunday) :— 

“Who shall roll us back the stone from the door of the sepulchre’? 

(S. Mark xvi. 3.) 
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“ Thought.—How would it be if we were to know everything? Not 
only does an enormous stone close the entrance to the sepulchre, but 
this stone is sealed by the powerful enemies of our Lord, and is sur- 
rounded by soldiers. Go on in spite of all this; God asks of you onl 
that which you are able to perform; He takes what seems impossible 
upon Himself. When you draw near, all these obstacles have disappeared. 
True, your sweet spices are of no service, but your wishes have been 
accomplished and even surpassed. 

“ Prayer.—Jesus, if Thou triest Thy friends, it is but to surprise them 
with consolations which more than recompense for any sacrifice. 

“ Practice.—Make progress in spite of obstacles.” 


The Life of Pope Pius IX. By the Rev. Auextus Mruus. Volume I. 
from 1792 to 1868. London: D. Lane. 1877. 


HIS is one of the numerous lives of the sovereign Pontiff which have 
been called forth by the Jubilee. We cannot praise too much the 
simple, clear, flowing style in which it is written. It is like a familiar 
conversation about Pius IX., in which the narrator draws upon a rich 
store of anecdotes and facts relating to his life and reign. In all that is 
personal to the Pope it is most excellent. It gives us a living picture of 
the man and of his character, and it will be a welcome book in many a 
Catholic household. 

While we give Mr. Mills’s book this well-deserved praise, we are sorry 
to have to point out numerous errors in relating matters not purely per- 
sonal to Pius IX., but rather belonging to the political history of his 
pontificate. These mistakes are, we have no doubt, the result of haste in 
bringing out the book in time for the Jubilee; and indeed some of them 
are clearly mere misprints, others are of a more serious character. © 

The allusion, at p. 171, to Farini’s “‘ Roman State from 1815 to 1850” 
is likely to lead any one who does not know the book to believe that it was 
written in defence of the Holy See. The account of the affair of Perugia 
is quite incorrect ; and this is the more to be regretted, as the massacre of 
Perugia is one of the stereotyped calumnies against the temporal govern- 
ment of the Holy See. Our author says that 5,000 Tuscans attacked 
Colonel Schmidt and the Papal troops in Perugia, and were repulsed with 
loss. “Schmidt ordered his men to charge,” he says; “ they did so, kill- 
ing fifty, and wounding about a hundred of the aggressors. The rest 
sought safety in flight. This is the whole truth of an affair which sensa- 
tional journals delight to call ‘the massacre of Perugia.’” The real facts 
are very different. The discontented minority in Perugia had hoisted the 
tricolour flag, established a provisional government, and received reinforce- 
ments and arms from Tuscany. Attempts were made to bring them to 
reason by peaceful means, and these having failed, Schmidt marched from 
Rome with a mixed column of Swiss and Romans, and stormed the 
town. That there was neither sack nor massacre was very clearly shown 
in an article on Perugia in the old series of this Review (October, 1859). 

The infamous proclamation attributed to gallant Count Gyulai at p. 180 
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is one of the many anti-Austrian calumnies of the Revolutionists, It is 
no more true than the sanguinary proclamations attributed by the same 
unscrupulous men to Radetzky in 1848, and Lamoriciére in 1860. No 
officer in command of a European army would dare to issue such an edict, 
and in Gyulai’s case especially there was no need of strong measures, 
Notwithstanding all Garibaldi’s efforts, the Lombards gave him very little 
trouble in 1859. 

The account of Castelfidardo (pp. 200-206) requires several corrections. 
Fanti’s ultimatum to Lamoriciére was not sent in October, but in the 
second week of September. Farini (p. 200) is, of course, a misprint for 
Fanti, and le Brocetti for I. Crocetti. At p. 204 Loretto is misprinted 
for the Crocetti, so that the Papal troops are made to appear to have 
attacked the town in which they spent the night. At p. 205, Lamoriciére 
is represented as having broken his way through the Piedmontese with the 
remnant of his army. What was left of his army had been withdrawn 
to Loretto, when it capitulated next day. Lamoriciére, with a few 
followers, reached Ancona by the coast road without a second encounter 
with the Piedmontese. 

There are also errors in the account of the campaign of 1867. The 
action of the 13th of October took place actually in Monte Libretti, not on 
the road. It was the most brilliant fait d’armes of the Zouaves. The 
Zouaves were not beaten with loss at Nerola next day. Charette’s account 
lies before us. They took the town, but evacuated it next day on account 
of the general concentration on Rome. The Zouaves were not engaged at 
Monte Rotondo when the Garibaldians took the place. The troops there 
were some companies of the Legion d’Antibes. Misprints in names of 
men and places are very numerous. When the book reaches a second 
edition these will, of course, be corrected. We need not point them out 
here. 

We must repeat, in conclusion, that we have a very high opinion of the 
book. It is for this reason that we have pointed out in detail the in- 
accuracies that have crept into some of the political chapters. There are 
not many of these errors, but the general excellence of the work makes 

us regret all the more that there are any. 


} 


My Conversion and Vocation. By the Rev. Father Scuouvanorr, Bar- 
nabite, translated from the French. With an Appendix by Father 
Tonp1n1, Barnabite. London: R. Washbourne, 1877. 


HIS is a book which we are glad to see translated—and so well trans- 
lated into English. It cannot fail to have the effect of spreading far 

and wide amongst us the propaganda of prayer for the return of the 
Russian Church to Catholic unity. The establishment of this association 
of prayer was the great work of F. Schouvaloff’s life, it was his mission, 
the work that-he was sent into the world to accomplish. By birth he was 
a son of a well-known noble family of Russia. He was brought up in the 
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bosom of the official Church, and manhood found him virtually an infidel. 
The three first parts of his book tell how, through sharp and bitter trials, 
he was brought to the knowledge and love of the truth. These pages were 
written without any idea that they would ever be given to the world. 
“They were written,” says F. Schouvaloff, “shortly after my conversion. 
I was then still a layman and a man of the world. I wrote them only for 
myself, that I might give myself a reason for my faith, and above all that 
I might speak to God of my gratitude as one speaks to a friend or to 4 
father.” These pages possess a wonderful interest. They are the story of 
a soul struggling painfully from the dry arid desert of the Russian schism 
into the promised land of Catholic unity. 

Count Schouvaloff spent some years as a Catholic layman. His faith 
made him an exile from Russia, but he enjoyed, in Western Europe, the 
friendship of many leaders of Catholic thought. Amongst others he was 
on terms of familiar intimacy with his well-known countrywoman, 
Madame Swetchine, and with F. de Ravignan. But a second call was 
vouchsafed him, and after a retreat in one of the houses of the Barnabites in 
northern Italy he became a novice of that order. In 1857 he was ordained 
a priest. His narrative of his conversion and vocation ends with his great 
event, and we may say here that we have seldom read a more delightful 
narrative than that of his vocation, novitiate and preparation for the priest- 
hood. In less than two years after his ordination he was no more. But 
his death was a great act of sacrifice. His love for his native Russia 
appears in every portion of his work, but, as he himself says, it was in the 
novitiate of the Barnabites that the true love of his country entered into 
his heart. 

“ Before this epoch,” he says, ‘“‘I did not concern myself about it in a 
spiritual point of view, and 1 had prayed but little for the conversion of 
Russia ; but in that life of silence and prayer I one day came to understand 
that, next to my salvation, the object of my prayer should henceforth be 
the return of that great and generous nation to religious unity. This I 
understood, and besought God to listen to me. If, Lord, circumstances 
have not permitted me to serve my country by fighting for her, let my 
prayer at least, let my life if need be, be henceforth consecrated to her, 
and let me bring if only a grain of sand to the magnificent edifice of its 
spiritual regeneration.” 

This was the origin of his association of prayer for the conversion of 
Russia. After his novitiate, before he left Italy for France, he had an 
audience with Pius IX. From that time forth, in accordance with a re- 
commendation made to him by the Holy Father, he three times each day 
offered to God the sacrifice of his life for the return of Russia to Catholic 
unity. On April 2nd, 1859, the sacrifice was accepted. He died, leaving 
his work to be carried on by his friend and brother in religion, Fr. Tondini. 
The association of prayer which he has organized has received three 
briefs from the Holy Father, and the approbation of many bishops, includ- 
ing the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster and the late saintly Bishop 
of Southwark. It is spreading far and wide through the Catholic world. 
It is the first fruit of F. Schouvaloff’s life and death, and it is a noble one, 
the fitting reward of his great sacrifice. 
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At this moment it seems to us that the extension of this association in 
Western Europe would be most appropriate if we view it in connection 
with the political events of the time. The large majority of Catholics 
justly look upon Russia as the great enemy at once of the Church of God 
and of peace in Europe. We are forced by the acts of her rulers to say, 
with good reason, stern and bitter things of herself and of her policy; but 
from the very nature of her government we must absolve her people as 
individuals from complicity in these acts, we must not cease to think kindly 
of them; and this association of prayer for the highest favour that can ever 
be conferred upon them, their return to the Church of Christ, will help to 
keep alive amongst us that spirit of true charity towards them which we 
must not allow to die out even in the midst of the most just resentment 
inspired by the acts of their government. In F’. Schouvaloff we see a 
true lover of Russia. The prayers which he began for her in his Italian 
novitiate are now going up from many Catholic lands, from thousands of 
Catholic hearts, from hundreds of Catholic altars. No man can penetrate 
the designs of God—we cannot say when or how these prayers will be 
answered. The Holy Father has told us that whether Russia conquers or 
not in the present war “God’s hand will be {heavy upon her.” As we 
listen to his almost prophetic voice, it seems to us that perhaps, like F. 
Schouvaloff, Russia herself will be brought, through heaven-sent suffering, 
to feel the desire of Catholic unity, and to take the means of restoring 
herself to communion with Rome. Humanly speaking, the prospect of 
reunion seems distant. The Russian Church is dead, strangled by Auto- 
eracy. Its faith is being rapidly undermined by fashionable scepticism, 
which is spreading fast among the more educated clergy. But this is not a 
matter to which we can apply the ordinary rules of human foresight, we 
must trust to prayer to work miracles for the Russian Church. Her 
only hope, although she knows it not, is in the prayers of Catholic 
Christendom. 


Prospectus of the Records of the English Province of the Society of 
Jesus, Facts illustrative of the Labours and Sufferings of its Members 
in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. By Henry Foxey, SJ. 


HE fathers of the Society of Jesus are now publishing a series of 
documents illustrative of the history of the English province. The 
prospectus of this important work lies before us. The only records 
of the province hitherto published are those to be found in Bartoli’s 
“Inghilterra” and Father Henry More’s “Historia Provincie Angli- 
cane Societatis Jesus.” The first of these works ends with the year 
1610; the second with 1635. Both are rare, and written in foreign 
languages. For the English reader, therefore, it may bé said that the 
history of the province does not exist. 
The work now projected and partly executed will prepare the way for 
the production of such a history by collecting together a large number of 
the most interesting documents bearing upon it. The first series has 
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already been published, under the title of “ Jesuits in Conflict.” We had 
the pleasure of giving it a favourable notice in a former number. From 
this volume our readers can judge what will be the value and historic 
interest of the whole work. The second volume now in the press bids 
fair to be the most interesting of the entire series, as the documents it will 
contain are those relating to the London district, in which such heroic 
men as Campion and Southwell laboured and died for the faith. 


My Return to the Church of Christ. By H. A. Des Auorte VaNvER 
Hoeven, Barrister-at-law, and Member of the Second Chamber of 
Holland. A Translation from the Dutch. London: Burns & Oates. 
1877. 


Ovk Catholic literature is very seldom enriched with translations from 

the Dutch, and we fear Catholics in England know little of their 
brethren in Holland. Yet the Dutch Catholics have a press which holds 
its own gallantly among the Protestant journals, their hierarchy was re- 
stored about the same time as our own, and in the defence of the Tem- 
poral Sovereignty of the Holy See they showed themselves worthy sons of 
the Church. Several hundred sons of Catholic families in Holland served 
for a longer or shorter period in the Pontifical Zouaves, and the wonderful 
victory at Monte Libretti in 1867 was won by Dutch volunteers. We 
have in the little book before us (which appeared at Amsterdam in 1871) 
practical evidence of the living power of the Church in Holland and her 
colonies. We cannot but admire the humility and zeal for the good of 
others which the author showed in giving to his fellow-countrymen these 
confessions—for we can call them by no other name. M. Vander Hoeven 
is the son of a worthy Lutheran pastor, and received a religious education ; 
but as he grew up he fell into infidelity and into a reckless course of life . 
Fits of unnatural excitement were followed by periods of depression, in 
which he more than once contemplated suicide. He became involved in 
debt, and was on the point of leaving his family and flying to England ; 
when a friend revealed to his father the state of affairs, his debts were 
paid, and he set out for Java to begin a new career among new surround- 
Ings. 

It was in Java M. Vander Hoeven was led to be reconciled to the Church 
by a long series of events, the first of which was what the world calls a 
mere accident. At an auction he bought a lot of books, and amongst 
them he found a volume of Lacordaire’s “ Conferences.” He read the 
book, was struck by it, and was led by it to pursue further studies in 
Catholic literature. Later on he was brought in contact with the Catholic 
clergy in Java, men whose zeal and self-sacrificing devotion had impressed 
him with a deep respect for the Faith that they professed. Finally, after 
careful study and much thought and prayer, he submitted to the Catholic 
Church. He details at some length the reasons which gradually led him 
to take this step, and also his experience of the consequences which to him 
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have resulted from it. The book is interesting as a record of the life of a 
soul in its passage from error to truth, and it may be the means of leading 
others to “return to the Church of Christ.” The conversational style in 
which the book is written has occasionally led the author into rather loose 
statements on certain points of doctrine ; but the translator has (as far as 
we have observed) throughout obviated the danger of any misunderstand- 
ing by adding short notes which put M. Vander Hoeven’s meaning in a 
clear light. 


Foreign Policy.—England and the Eastern Question. By the Right Hon. 
Lord Rosert Montacu, M.P. London: Chapman & Hall. 1877. 


‘ IS is a remarkable book, a work of great merit, and a perfect hand- 

book of tke latest phases of the Eastern Question. It is a treatise 
on the politics of the day by a man who has a practical, statesmanlike 
grasp of principles, and a knowledge of facts down to their minutest 
details. We cannot say more than this, but we cannot say less. With 
the teaching of the book as a whole we most heartily concur, without, of 
course, accepting it in every individual point. But even those who do not 
as fully agree with Lord Robert Montagu’s work as we do will find in it 
the materials for coming to a sound judgment on the present state of 
affairs in the East. It is at once an essay and a history. In his opening 
chapter our author lays down and develops a series of definitions and 
principles bearing upon national power and policy. He describes the 
various kinds of power that a nation may possess ;—naval and military 
power, financial power, social power, federative power, in every case 
illustrating his meaning by practical examples drawn from recent history. 
The main body of the work is devoted to a careful analysis of the latest 
development of Russian policy in the East. Throughout the conduct of 
the English cabinet is kept continually in view. Lord Robert is no 
partisan. While he praises much of Lord Beaconsfield’s policy, he 
unhesitatingly condemns the action of Lord Salisbury at the Conference. 
Russia he justly describes as “a compound of the astutest diplomacy and 
the most barbarous ferocity. Pope Gregory XVI.,” he adds, “ characterized 
Russian diplomacy as avita fraus, or hereditary duplicity.” He gives a 
clear account of her secret action in Bosnia, Montenegro, and Servia. To 
summarize his argument would be impossible. We must merely indicate 
his conclusions. He holds that at this moment the Turks are defending 
not only their own liberty, but the independence of Europe. He points out 
that the Conference, which endeavoured, in defiance of both treaty rights 
and the law of nations, to force upon the Porte a programme drawn up by 
foreign diplomatists, is a measure which could be applied and, if successful, 
would be applied to every nation of Europe in turn. In a word, by this 
system of conferences Russia is organizing an extra-national government 
of Europe, a kind of general committee of direction, whose rule of con- 
duct is not law, but caprice. Lord Robert points out the dangers of this 
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System of lawless extra-national government, and, writing as a Catholic, 
he fearlessly points to the only possible alternative. 


“ The extra-national government,” he says, “ which you are seeking to 
institute will crush all liberties, annihilate local varieties, and disregard 
the sanctity of law and treaties. Moreover, who is to call together your 
sovereign Areopagus, or extra-national cabinet 2 Who is to preside over it ? 
Who is.to be charged with seeing to the execution of its decrees? That 
person will be the true despot of the world, or Cesar with a universal 
dominion. That the possibility of maintaining things as they are has 
passed away I quite allow. That some centre of unity or supreme 
government must be acknowledged I admit. The question is—which do 

ou prefer, the Church or a committee of diplomatists; law or law- 
essness ; liberty or Cesarism? If we are to look to the Universal Church 
to harmonize or federate all nations of the earth, then we must find that 
Church under the government of one who is the principle of unity, the 
centre of action, the supreme interpreter of the moral law. To him must 
be the appeal in the last resort, and from his decision there can be no 
further appeal. . . ‘ But this sacred Republic,’ you will say, ‘ is as absolute 
as the extra-national government which you fear!’ Yes: it isa theocracy. 
It is the kingdom of Christ, who is the King of the whole earth—Zer 
regum et dominus dominantium ; and who has left a vicegerent over His 
Church to rule in His place, while it pleases Him to be invisible. Yet 
it is not absolute as the extra-national government of Europe would be 
absolute: for it is limited and outesinel by the eternal laws of God, by 
the law of nature, and by the unchanging moral laws of the Decalogue 
and the Gospel ; while its aims are determined by the end of man and the 
divine precept of perfection.” 


In other words, Lord Robert Montagu sees the only hope of European 
peace in a reconstitution of Europe under the headship of the Holy See, 
as the supreme judge of the law of nations. We are glad to see Catholic 
thinkers urging these views upon the public, and we recommend to all our 
readers the book in which this thesis is so ably developed and supported. 


The Works of Charles Lamb. Centenary edition. Edited by Cuartes 
Kent. London: Routledge. 1876. 


Py een LAMB is, undoubtedly, the best of English humorists. 
His writings are an inexhaustible source of enjoyment to thousands. 
His fame as a humorist has gone on steadily increasing ever since his 
death, and the essays of “Elia” have now permanently taken their place 
among the classics of our language. Lamb’s wit is always refined and 
polished, always eminently good-humoured, never for a moment coarse. 
It was the natural expression of a happy spirit that bore him up through 
a life of fearful suffering that would have utterly crushed most men. 
Mr. Kent has given us an excellent edition of his works, prefaced by a 
charming life of Lamb, and elucidated by a number of brief but pertinent 
notes and introductions. The biography and notes contain much new 
matter, and give evidence of wide research. The whole work has evidently 
been a labour of love. 
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Nora. A Novel taken from the German. By Princess Marte Lizcuten- 
sTEIN. Burns & Oates. 1877. 


EFORE we attempt to criticize this story or its translation, we will 
say at once that it is as good to read as its exceedingly pretty covers 
would lead us to expect. It introduces us also to an author comparatively 
unknown in England, who has dared to create an interest out of the com- 
mon, conventional circle of “ goodiness,” and while doing so has had the 
skill to throw her own high, pure feeling, as well as principle, over the 
untoward circumstances of her tale. It opens with the well-grounded fears 
of the invalid wife of a circus-rider that her only child may be drawn into 
her father’s questionable “ profession ” and tastes; and the sketch of this 
young wife is so delicately drawn that we feel sorry not to see a little more 
of her before she dies. On her death-bed Madame Karsten solemnly as- 
signs the care of her little Nora to a priest who happens to be at the hotel 
as chaplain to the Austrian Countess Degenthal, and as solemnly insists 
that she shall be severed altogether from the Karsten circus-troupe, and 
educated in a convent where girls of good prospects and position are 
received. Karsten himself, though rather sullenly, accedes to his dying 
wife’s requests, and Nora, then a charming and exceedingly handsome 
child of seven, is transferred from her wandering life from one city to 
another, and her riding, which is almost a passion, to a convent in Bel- 
gium. The description of Nora, before her mother’s death, with her large 
blue eyes, jet-black lashes, and magnificent hair, her fine noble expression 
and frank impulses, is very pretty. At the hotel in which her mother 
died she makes friends with the young Count Curt Degenthal, a boy of 
thirteen travelling with his mother; and this friendship is the thread upon 
which is woven the whole after-pattern of Nora’s life. After ten years of 
her peaceful convent life,—peaceful as a whole, though rippled by the 
breezes inseparable from a large, independent nature—Nora is recalled by 
her father, whose second marriage enables him to give his child a home, 
and she is once more launched into the full stream of life. In the con- 
versation with the reverend mother, “ Madame Sybille,” in which Nora 
learns this fact, and some of the ideas throughout the book, we are re- 
minded of Mrs. Craven’s “ Fleurange,” though “ Nora” cannot lay claim 
to the marvellous charm of that exquisite story. No wonder, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the circus-rider’s daughter, that Madame Sybille 
should have wished her to leave the outer world, and find safety at once 
in a religious community. 


“She had never uttered a syllable in that sense; only in her prayers 
had she breathed the wish to Heaven ; but now, at Nora’s passionate appeal, 
she drew her closer to her heart. 

“¢ Well, then, my child, remain here,’ she said gravely. ‘Can you make 
up your mind to walk with us along the narrow but quiet path to God, 
and forGod? He fills the heart with such a beautiful peace ; and for you, 
pe child, it would be a _— in many a storm. I would bless the hour in 
which you took such a determination.’ ‘ 

“She spoke fervently and persuasively, Nora’s face lay upon her shoul- 
der, so that she could not observe her expression. For a long time did the 
girl remain silent ; at last she raised her head. ‘No,’ she said, gently but 
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firmly ; ‘no, I cannot do it; and I think it was only pride which gave 
me the first idea of it. I do not as yet long for peace and quiet. I cannot 
remain in the port just now; velhan let me go out to meet storms and 
danger. I have been, oh, so happy here! But do not tell me to remain # 
let me let me go! I cannot be as Mary at the feet of the Lord, 

“A deep expression of disappointment passed over the nun’s face, yet 
she could not ede laughing at Tues strange way of expressing herself. 

“«¢ Well, then, go, my child,’ she said; ‘go. Each heart has its own 
road traced out for it, and each one leads to the goal.’ ” (pp. 50, 51.) 

This truth, in fact, is the moral and whole intent of the story. In 
whatever circumstances a soul is placed, by whatever difficulties or draw- 
backs it is surrounded or beset, God’s grace is enough to open out a path 
to salvation, and, if corresponded with, to purify it to the higher degrees of 
holiness. The Karsten circus-troupe wanders in its various engagements 
to Bonn, and there Count Degenthal, by this time a student, meets with 
Nora again. True as yet to his word to his first wife, Karsten has hitherto 
kept his home entirely separate from his public life, and at his villa outside 
the town Curt Degenthal and Nora meet continually, till the young man, 
forgetting his mother’s proud exclusiveness, and all the restrictions of the 
Austrian nobility, reveals his love, and finds that he is loved in return, 
The short dream of joy is soon over, for Karsten himself forbids the en- 
gagement, and Nora’s few touching words confirm her father’s veto :— 

“It was a beautiful but a great mistake. It is better we should part. 
Farewell, and may God bless you!—Nora.” 

The haughty Countess Degenthal at once recalls her son, with the full . 
determination never to lose sight of him again. In regard to her at this 
time, an admirable remark is made which is worth preserving :— 

“Her nature was one which built everything upon set principles, and, 
as we have before stated, a stern feeling of duty had been the guide of 
her life. To active, and particularly to feminine natures, there is some 
danger in the amount of things they include in their conception of duty, 
and in the extent they bring their notions to bear upon the fate of other 
people. Unless the heart asserts itself in a soothing manner, there is but 
one step from that stern spirit to the love of domineering.” (p. 111.) 

She temporizes by insisting on two years of complete separation and 
cessation of intercourse, promising her consent to the marriage if at the 
end of that time her son remains of the same mind. By this crafty arrange- 
ment the fatal work of division is begun, and in the various complications 
and temptations which the proud mother brings about her son the author 
shows a considerable knowledge of the wide divergence in moral tone 
between men and women. Count Curt joins the Embassy at Constanti- 
nople, and amuses himself in every possible way to kill time and the pain 
of thought, while Nora is left unhelped to fight single-handed against her 
father, gradually lowering in habits and tone under the influence of his 
Jewish assistant, Landolfo ; against Landolfo himself, who strives by every 
art to win her affection ; and against the weak, unsteady Madame Karsten, 
jealous of her stepdaughter’s beauty and influence. After a series of rob- 
beries and treacherous deceits on Landolfo’s part, Nora is at last wrought 
upon to save her father from ruin by appearing in public as a circus-rider ; 
and while the whole world lays its intoxicating, most questionable homage 
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in vain at her feet, Countess Degenthal keeps back a letter from her to 
Curt till she can send with it a number of newspaper reports and announce- 
ments of the beautiful new circus-rider and her brilliant success. Curt, in 
his madness, returns Nora’s letter to her unopened, and is seized with a 
lingering brain-fever, which brings him to death’s door. In his conva- 
lescence, he is brought to the house of his cousin, Countess Lily, and from 
less to more is worked upon to believe that Nora, his own most noble and 
faithful love, has eloped with Landolfo. In such a miserable mood of 
blindness and lowered tone of faith, it costs a man but one step to seize 
and enjoy the present paltry goods of life, instead of waiting patiently for 
the higher, which he is casting from him. This missing, by Curt Degen- 
thal, of all the loftiest fruits of single-eyed faith and love, and his lapse 
into a commonplace marriage with a narrow-minded woman of tiresome 
temper and small aims, whom he does not love, is admirably characteristic 
of the different standards in feeling of men and women. No such coarser 
pabulum is craved or seized by Nora. She rejects an excellent marriage, 
and neither swerves nor pauses on account of her broken and marred 
earthly career. On the contrary, she builds those very scattered fragments 
of her earthly love into stepping-stones to mount to higher degrees of the 
heavenly, and after many useful years in God’s service, dies unflagging 
in the full vigour of her work. 

As we sincerely hope that the translator of “ Nora” will continue her 
labours, and provide us with other tales of heroism and victory over the 
direst woes of circumstance, we wish her to be severe with herself, and not 
to content herself with less than high excellence in her work. Although 
an Englishwoman, brought up in England, Princess Marie is not yet per- 
fect mistress of her own tongue, and she should aim at writing in more 
correct English idiom and simple purity of language. The essence of good 
translation is, not to translate word for word, but to render the idioms of 
language into the corresponding idioms of another. “ Expulsed,” we may 
remark, is not an English word at all; it should be “expelled.” “I took 
a great interest in her....and should be very sorry if the education we 
caused her to receive had only made her jit to lead an intrigue cleverly,” is 
a most awkward and un-English rendering of the meaning. So, again, 
“Children must be left their toy,” &c. It would be in better taste also, in 
a translation, to translate a// the foreign expressions, and not to leave little 
sprinklings of French and German which have their exact and well-known 
English equivalents, “ Drink-money” is as easy to write as “ pour-boire” ; 
“dear Count” and “dear Viscount” as “cher Comte” and “ cher Vi- 
comte”’; “a pretty girl” (or woman) as a “ belle dame”; “ our mother- 
house” as our “ maison-mére,” &c., &c. “The reading of the riddle,” or 
“the key of the mystery,” would be the English rendering of “ le mot de 
Vénigme” ; but most certainly “the word of the enigma” (p. 285) would 
never convey any meaning at all. These are faults which practice and the 
study of good English models will easily cure, and we mention them 
because we feel sure that the translator (why does she speak of an 
authoress ?) will not insist on her picture being painted wholly without 
shade. 
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The Consolation of the Devout Soul. By the Very Rev. Josern Frassi- 
netTI, Prior of S. Sabina in Genoa. With an Appendix on the Holy 
Fear of God. Translated by Gzorarana Lapy Cuatrerton. Burns 
& Oates. 1876. 


FEW touching words from the late Lady Chatterton’s husband, the 

author of “Sherborne” and other works, explains the motive of this 
translation. ‘No sooner,” he says, “had my most beloved and lamented 
wife become a Catholic, than with that thoroughness of purpose and purity 
of intention which characterized her whole life, she at once desired to write 
something definitely Catholic.” Having, therefore, first drawn up and 
published her “ Convictions,” a most useful pamphlet of the kind, Lady 
Chatterton began a story which she unfortunately did not live to finish, 
and the present translation of Frassinetti’s treatise on Christian Perfec- 
tion, which simply and clearly shows to the “devout soul ” that spiritual 
progress presents no terrific toils or difficulties to those who are determined 
to conquer the lower inclinations. The treatise proceeds from the first 
principles of holiness and the purification from deadly sin to a clear ac- 
count of venial sin, and the obstacles of human weakness. There is an 
excellent appendix on the true nature of the fear of God and inward peace, 
affording in the simplest language a treasure of beautiful and comforting 
reflections. This justly-named and deeply-spiritual treatise is truly cal- 
culated to give consolation to many devout souls. 
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THE PRIMITIVE RELIGION OF THE CITY OF ROME. 


To the Editor of the “Dustin Review.” 


Dear S1r,—As the continual press of other important subjects requiring 
a place in the Dustin Review has not permitted the carrying out of my 
original intention, which was to submit to the readers of the Review an 
outline of the evidence which I have collected to establish the historical 
fact of a primitive religion of monotheism, brought to the city of Rome by 
her king, Numa Pompilius, from the city of Jerusalem, previously to col- 
leeting it all together for publication in a separate volume, I may ask 
your leave, now that the volume containing this evidence “in extenso” 
has been for some few weeks before the public, to make it the subject of a 
few brief remarks addressed to those of your readers whom my first com- 
munication, published in the January number of the Review, may have 
caused to take some special interest in the question that has been raised. 

It would be very superfluous for me to say in what way I hope that the 
interest which I then promised myself would be secured, for the proposed 
outline or skeleton of evidence will suffer no diminution because the same 
is now placed within the reach of the readers of the Review in a far more 
extended form than would have been possible in the pages of the Revirw 
itself. There is a world-wide honour and dignity attaching to the city of 
Rome, to which, it may be hoped, no one can wish to be wilfully blind ; 
and whatever nearly concerns the history of this city at the same time 
concerns the whole world, present and to come. No other known city is 
in possession of a similar prerogative. 

It may conduce, however, to the clearness of the few observations I wish 
to make to be allowed briefly to recapitulate what has gone before. It will 
be remembered, then, that we commenced our investigation of the subject 
under the protection of the fiction that we were supposed to be the officers 
in command of a Roman legion, who had made the discovery of their 
being in the presence of a new and formidable class of adversaries, with 
the tactics of whose warfare we were practically but very imperfectly 
acquainted. Under the idea that 1 might freely speak my mind as a 
member of the council, sharing in common with my compeers all the 
doubts and difficulties of our common position of danger, I contended that 
a proper system of teaching Roman history was a weapon offensive and 
defensive, which the providence of God placed in our hands, the due and 
effective use of which we were called upon to study, under pain of being 
guilty of the worst kind of neglect and imprudence, or, as it would not be 
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at all too much to say, of exposing ourselves to the reproach of a self- 
destructive dereliction of duty. 

I then proceeded to set forth a succession of arguments, all derived 
@ priori, leading to the conclusion that it must have formed part of the 
counsels of God, in preparing the way for the rapid and effective spread 
of the Christian religion, to have taken care that the Roman imperial 
power should have been brought into communication with the Hebrew 
nation, that Rome might learn from this chosen nation so much 
of the light of the Divine Revelation committed to its special keeping as 
Rome was capable of learning, in order that Rome might become the better 
fitted to perform the particular work of preparation for the Christian reli- 
gion which was entrusted to her. 

These arguments I need not repeat here, but only again call to mind the 
admission I was careful to make at their conclusion; namely, that no 
amount of such arguments could have the slightest pretension to establish 
any alleged fact of history which in the nature of things can never be 
proved by anything else than direct evidence. I was also careful to add 
that, as regards this particular alleged fact in question—namely, “the 
primitive monotheism of the city of Rome, derived from communication 
with the Hebrew people,”—that the more important the fact was perceived 
to Le, the stronger the presumption became, supposing it to be a real fact, 
that the providence of God would, beyond all question, have caused evi- 
dence to be preserved not merely justifying belief in the truth of the fact, 
but justifying such belief in a manner to carry at least all the conviction 
that can be reasonably required. 

In the volume, then, to which I invite attention, 1 have applied myself, 
to the best of my ability, to discharge the task of producing this evidence ; 
and to those who may be induced so far to recognize the dignity of the 
subject, and the many important questions that are mixed up with it, as 
to be attracted to the labour of making a patient study of the evidence 
therein set forth, I shall only have to say, “‘ Gentlemen, having studied the 
evidence produced, what do you say? Do you find the city of Rome 
guilty of having been an idolatrous city from her first beginning, or do 
you find that she was in the beginning a disciple of the city of Jerusalem 
and the Law of Moses? This is the simple matter of fact issue that is 
placed before you. What is your verdict?” 

I do not know that there is very much to add to the above remarks. I 
am not aware that my part in the work of collecting the evidence has in 
any way gone beyond the fair and impartial labour of gathering up and 
bringing together all the various sources of information that I have been 
able to discover which can throw their light upon the verdict that has 
eventually to be given. I have consequently now nothing further to do 
with the subject than to earn the legitimate praise of an advocate for the 
painstaking manner in which I have discharged my duty to the work of 
gathering together the evidence. And if I can be said in any way to have 
earned a title to this praise, all the use I shall think of making of the title 
thus earned will be to claim it as the ground for saying to those who have 
now to act the part of the jury, “See that you follow my example in the 
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care and pains which you give to your study of the evidence, and remember 
that as it is the character of the city of Rome which hangs on the issue 
as either to be completely cleared henceforward from the stigma of having 
been an idolatrous city from the very first, or to have this stigma fixed 
more firmly than ever upon her, the case is one in which you had either 
better not attempt to give so much as even an opinion at all, or otherwise 
to give one in the true character of a juryman, who has heard and knows 
himself to be bound by the words, ‘ You shall true verdict give according 
to the evidence, so help you God.’ ” 

It may not bealtogether out of place if I briefly observe that the ordinary 
work of the advocate in any cause has, commonly speaking, come entirely 
to an end when the jury retire to consider their verdict. I do not konw, 
however, that the analogy can be held to bind so strictly as that nothing 
could happen which might constitute a call to me to reply to any criti- 
cisms that may be made upon my work. I should, however, greatly prefer 
to hope, for the honour of the city of Rome, of which I can scarcely be 
supposed to be the solitary champion, and the only known instance of one 
whose spirit is moved with the desire to defend her character and rescue it 
from unmerited disgrace, that, in the event of. any adversary appearing on 
the scene, some one else ought rather to rise up to answer to the challenge. 

In the meantime I may be allowed to conclude my labour by drawing 
attention to the somewhat varied significance of the fact of this alleged 
primitive monotheism of the city of Rome to the Catholic cause at the 
present day and hour, not as if such significance could make the evidence 
anything different from what it is directly, or add to or diminish anything 
from its force. My reason for pointing out this significance has two dif- 
ferent aspects. I wish, in the first place, to set before Catholic readers 
the grounds on which the subject treated calls in a special manner for 
their serious and impartial attention, and to awaken as far as I am able 
in their minds the conviction that the designs of God for the extension of 
the Catholic religion, and for the bringing in of many souls to the com- 
munion of the Church, are bound up in ways surpassing our limited 
powers of discernment and comprehension with the city of Rome. Con- 
sequently, whoever has any noble and honourable ambition to distinguish 
himself in the service of God may learn herefrom what a large number of 
strong reasons conspire together to lead him to the conviction how wise it 
will be for him to seek the realization of his desires, not in any crooked 
national bye-paths or sideways, but in the straight, direct, and open way 
of associating himself with the destinies of the city of Rome and the world- 

wide cause of the Holy Father of Christendom. 

And then, again, it does not appear to be given to all the various 
Catholic spirits who are zealous in various ways for the honour of the 
Catholic faith, that they at all times adequately bear in mind a certain 
saying of the wise man, in which, after labouring in vain to persuade the 
wise to make use of their wisdom, he has a word of comparative praise 
“for the fool who hideth his folly” (Eccles, xx. 33). It may, indeed, 
be quite possible that any attempts I may make to induce the wise to bring 

their wisdom to the task of helping to clear the city of Rome from the 
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stigma of an idolatry contemporary with her origin, with which, as I con- 
tend, she is most wrongly calumniated, may fail of success ; but if this 
should be the case there will still remain something to be gained in the 
contrary direction. I may, at least, show cause to the opposite class why 
they should refrain from the too precipitate display of their superficial 
knowledge, and their over hasty eagerness to pronounce upon a grave issue, 
where, putting all higher considerations out of the question and taking the 
lowest possible ground, something more than ordinary deliberation and 
study is indispensably needed. 

However, not to multiply words, let me proceed to show, as briefly as 
possible, in what way a number of varied considerations of a very high 
order, and such as most intimately concern the cause of the Catholic reli- 
gion, are bound up with the question, whether the city of Rome is to be 
held clear of the stigma of a subjection to the Polytheistic idolatry of the 
Gentile world from her first foundation, or whether she became through 
her king, Numa Pompilius, a disciple of Jerusalem and the law of Moses. 
I may, perhaps, again repeat that eventually the decision must exclusively 
turn upon the evidence, and not on these considerations. But at least 
these considerations must be in charity supposed to have their due weight 
with every Catholic reader who is capable of reflection, to act as a useful 
stimulus, prompting him to apply all his powers of mind to the study of 
the question. 

One of the first results, then, of the establishment of the claim of Rome 
to be clear of the stigma of a subjection to idolatry from her first founda- 
tion would be that a very specious and mischievous calumny would fall 
to the ground. The extent to which this calumny circulates in the nation 
it may not be a very easy matter to ascertain ; however, it exists in the 
form of a cheap reprint of “A Letter from Rome,” by a certain classical 
scholar, a Dr. Conyers Middleton, professing to show “the exact confor- 
mity between Popery and Paganism ” ; or, that “the religion of the present 
Romans is derived from that of their heathen ancestors.” The copy I have 
in my possession bears “second edition” in the title page, 1875. If the 
city of Rome, under Numa Pompilius, has given the world the edifying 
example of submitting to learn legislation and religion from the city of 
Jerusalem, and the city of the Czsars in the same way has submitted to 
learn the Christian religion from S. Peter and his successors, nothing can 
be mere reasonable than that S. Peter and S. Peter’s successors should 
have found Rome in possession of many sacred ceremonies and religious 
practices, which were as perfectly capable of being applied to Christian 
worship as to the great displeasure of the Jews; but, to the great benefit 
of the Christians, we now transfer and apply to our own uses the whole 
of the sacred books of the Hebrew Bible. 

A second and extremely important gain to be reaped from the general re- 
cognition of the fact of Rome’s debt through her king, Numa Pompilius, to 
the law of Moses and the city of Jerusalem, is the general antidote-tendency 
and corrective effect it will have upon a rather subtle temptation to which 
the Christian society is exposed at the present time, the nature of which 
I must be permitted to explain. 
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The foundation of a belief in the Christian religion must, of course, 
always be the prior belief in the existence of God, and of His being a 
rewarder of those who come to Him. “It is necessary,” says S. Paul, 
“for him who comes to God to believe that He is, and that He is the 
rewarder of them who seek him” (Heb. xi. 6); and Christ Himself says, 
if “You believe in God, believe also in Me” (John xiv. 1). Agreeably with 
this we continually find in the Acts of the Apostles that S. Paul’s mis- 
sionary discourses were addressed, not to Jews exclusively, but to another 
large class of persons who were associated with the Jews in the common 
belief in God, and who appear to have been permitted, or at least tolerated, 
in frequenting, together with the Jews, the worship of the Synagogue. 
They are known principally by the name of “‘ Colentes,” but S. Paul some- 
times speaks of them under the designation of “ those who fear God ” ; 
as, for instance, when on the Sabbath-day, in the Synagogue at Antioch 
he begins his address, “ Ye men of Israel,” and then adds, and “ you who 
fear God, listen.” 

How far this theism or belief in God, to which S. Paul gives the well- 
merited honour of regarding it as the title to receive further knowledge 
and instruction in the Christian doctrines, may have been due to the 
original monotheistic traditions not wholly extinct in the Gentile nations, 
or how far it was the result of intercourse with the Jews themselves 
added to some knowledge of their sacred Scriptures, must, of course, for 
ever remain unknown. In all probability the remains of the Gentile 
knowledge of God would have been the attraction which, in the first 
instance, would have induced the “Colentes” to ask the permission to 
be allowed to frequent the Hebrew synagogues, and in their case 
consequently their belief in God evinces the desire to find a teacher 
who is able to communicate still more of the knowledge for which a 
marked value and esteem are already distinctly discernible. These then 
formed the class who were beyond measure delighted with the preaching 
of the Apostles, and to whom the doctrines of salvation which they 
brought were in truth “ glad tidings of the greatest joy.” 

Now the characteristic mark of this early theism, we must observe, is 
the unfeigned joy and delight that is experienced on coming into com- 
munication with the person of a Heaven-sent teacher who is able to 
impart an increase of the knowledge the relish for which is already in 
existence. 

But, because the first times of the preaching of the Christian religion 
found the work of its extension and dissemination everywhere favoured 
and promoted by the existence of this original, just, and noble theism of 
the populations fresh from their Gentile traditions of God, we must be 
on our guard not to mistake for it a current form of theism which we 
may continually meet with in our nineteenth-century society, which has 
literally nothing whatever in common with the noble theism of the first 
“Colentes” and ‘ those who feared God.” The theist of our present 
state of society is one who is not unfrequently positively guilty of the 
worst possible contempt of God, that which Aristotle describes as the most 
offensive of all injuries “ 6\tywpia,” or the “ holding cheap.” Such a theist 
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is one whose notion of God is, that He is a very useful kind of supple- 
mentary policeman to preserve and maintain the good order of society, a 
furum aviumque 
Maxima formido,” 
He thinks it extremely good for the people generally to believe in God ; for 
such a belief will frighten them into telling the truth when they are put 
in the witness-box, it will help to cause the law of the country to be 
observed, and to hinder revolution, &c. The God of a theist of this 
class will prove in an especial manner how useful He can make Himself 
in keeping the world in a condition suited to be a nice place for the 
theist to live in, which it might not be if there was noGod. In this way 
it appears that the real God is the theist himself, who lives in the world, 
and the subordinate God is the God of Heaven, who performs His office in 


keeping the world in some sort of decent order for the benefit of the _ 


_ theist. With atheism of this kind the Cause of the Church, as needs 
not be said, can have nothing in common. On the contrary, we have to 
remember that the theism of the Catholic Church is the theism of 
Calvary and the Cross, the theism of the Very God and also the Very 
Man. ‘The Catholic has to say, ‘ God forbid that I should glory save in 
the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ by whom the world is crucified to 
me and I to the world” (Gal. vi. 14). While to the nineteenth-century 
theists, S. James will say, “ Thou believest that- there is One God, thou 
doest well; the demons believe the same and tremble” (James ii. 19). 
And, again, we have to remember that they who clamoured “ Crucify 
Him ! Crucify Him !” were all theists, and numbers of those who brought 
the Christian martyrs to prison and death were fully persuaded they were 
rendering God service. 

Now, it is a characteristic of the theism which is the natural friend 
and ally of the doctrines of the Cross, that it flies to the person of a 
teacher as to a friend and protector, and evinces an eager desire for enrol- 
ment and membership in the society of those who are fellow believers. 
Theism of this noble kind will not only have no difficulty, but will even 
be prepared by anticipation gladly to accept a master and teacher in the 
person of the Sovereign Pontiff of the city of Rome. The ordinary 
current theism, as above described, such as we meet with in the world 
at large, has not in itself so much as the elementary form of the notion, 
that the God whose existence is pro forma recognized by the theists, is 
represented in the world by a Society empowered to teach in His Name. 
There may possibly be such a thing known to this kind of theism as 
religious self-culture, I should not like positively to deny its existence, but 
beyond self-culture such theism does not think of going. And yet the 
one great moral malady of the present state of the world lies precisely 
here, namely, in the false colour of religion, which the above-mentioned 
current notions of theism supply to those who violate the first principle 
of all religion ; in holding themselves in an attitude of independence and 
separation from the society of the teachers and the taught, which true 
religion must necessarily create. 

Here, then, I shall argue, we shall find the inestimable value of the fact 
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of history which my investigation labours to recover, namely, the example 
of the city of Rome renouncing the perilous folly of relying upon self- 
culture, and willingly accepting the “ Magisterium” of the city of 
Jerusalem and the Divine Code of Jurisprudence given by the Servant of 
God, Moses, to the Hebrew people. Who can easily undervalue the en- 
encouragement which the whole world of men must derive from the know- 
ledge of the great city of Rome having accepted the gift of instruction 
from the city of Jerusalem and the law of Moses, as an example of 
world-wide notoriety proper to induce them to follow in the same path, 
and equally to renounce a state of ruinous independence to gain in its 
stead the society and the instruction of the Catholic Church, of whose 
Divine Founder Moses was but the servant, entrusted with a preparatory 
mission. 

The next advantage I shall claim as resulting from my body of 

_ evidence will be the new and clear light which it will throw upon a 
question that has been from time to time hotly debated, and on which we 
can hardly say more than that a certain calm for the present prevails, 
rather than that any real solid and final rule of thought has been gene- 
rally admitted and recognized. 

Monsignor Gaume, in his work, “‘ Le Ver Rongeur” of modern society, 
attempted to lay the chief if not the whole blame of the existing decay of 
Christianity, which all agree to deplore, upon the use of the Greek and 
Roman classics for the purposes of education. He has tried to fix 
upon this literature the accusation of that criminal and noxious, but 
equally vague and indefinite something to which he gives the name of 
“ Paganism.” 

The unfortunate consequence of this vague charge of “ Paganism” 
being made to adhere to the Greek and Roman classics is, that it gives 
rise to not a little of the evil of a false conscience in those who have the 
parental responsibility for youth. A young man cannot hold up his 
head in the world unless he acquires this knowledge of the Greek and 
Roman classics ; and, therefore, “ cotite que coiite,—bad as this Paganism 
may be,”—we cannot have a young man spoil his prospects in life. This 
is the invariable rule for practice, and my investigation will maintain that 
its result is to explode all the absurd scruples against this invariable rule 
that is founded on the vague terror of “‘ Paganism.” I shall contend that 
I have shown how the Providence of God intended that the chief works of 
the Greek and the Latin literature should be the basis of the mental 
culture of the Christian people for the specific purpose of securing a 
certain unity of mental training and general formation of mind, which, 
without precisely abrogating all nationality and rendering the growth of 
national literatures impossible, becomes a most powerful impediment, to 
the too great growth of national diversity and its direct consequence, 
the mutual alienation and estrangement of nations from each other, when 
their common Christian faith has taught and continually teaches them to 
look upon themselves as all members of the one great Christian family, 

which has received the Divine gift of a restored unity, the common Father 

and Guardian of which is the Sovereign Pontiff of the city of Rome. 
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If this literature contained nothing else than a reflection of all the vices 
and falsehoods into which the society Greek and Latin of old Rome had 
fallen, and from which it was to be recovered: by the Christian Redemp- 
tion, it might be argued that, however valuable the unifying effect of the 
use of the Greek and Latin classics might be as a system of mental culture 
common to various Christian nations, this improving and unifying in- 
fluence would be bought at too ruinous a price if the effect of it was to be 
the lowering the standard of Christian morals to the degraded level of the 
standard that prevailed in the Greek cities and in Rome herself. This is 
the contention of Monsignor Gaume, who has loudly proclaimed that the 
standard of Christian morals has been lowered, and that the wicked cause 
of it having been so lowered is what he stigmatizes as the “ Paganism ” of 
the Greek and Latin classics. 

Experience, however, has refused to subscribe to the truth of the outcry 
of Monsignor Gaume. It is not the so-called “ Paganism” of the Greek 
and Latin classics that is the guilty cause, but the far worse corruption of 
the various national literatures. ‘The “ Paganism” complained of exists 
indeed ; not, however, in the literature of Greece and Rome, but in the 
popular literatures of England, France, Germany, Italy, and the other 
nations where this decay of Christian morals is observable. 

What is the salt, then, that has so largely preserved the literature of 
Greece and Rome from reflecting the degradation of the heathen world? 
I answer, the Hebrew nation ; through the Providence of God in bringing 
the light of which the Hebrew nation was the depository into contact with 
Greece and Rome. As the Apostles and their successors are the salt of 
the earth for the nations since the appearance of Christ on the earth, so the 
Hebrew nation was the salt of the earth in the times before Christ. 

This I contend is the significance of the fact that the title of Jesus 
Christ as king of the Jews was placed above His head on the Cross, in the 
three languages, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. These three languages with 
which Christ thus identified Himself on the Cross, supply the basis of 
mental culture for the Christian people. They always have supplied it, 
and they always will continue to supply it. The Hebrew literature is, for 
the most part, known through its Latin and other translations, but the 
Greek and Latin literature in the original languages, and it is the univer- 
sal study of these originals in conjunction with the translation of the 
Hebrew books, that forms the Providential corrective of the tendency to 
barbarism, which is inherent in the division of nation from nation ; in 
brief, in all separate national existence. The whole Christian unity of 
the nations is brought to speak and breathe ideas derived from the Hebrews, 
the Greeks, and the Romans, and outside this unity all else is either 
Hindoo or Chinese barbarism, or worse. 

There is another important bearing of my investigation affecting the 
question respecting the future of Rome, whether it is to remain the national 
capital city of Italy, or to revert to its ancient destiny as the city of 
the Pope, and the central seat of unity for the Christian nations ; but as 
this is added to the volume in the form of a postscript, I need not here go 
beyond drawing attention to its existence, and I may sow conclude these 
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few valedictory remarks by expressing once more the hope that the sub- 
ject treated will not fail to obtain from Catholic readers the degree of 
attention and study which the dignity of the city of Rome, at least, has an 
undoubted right to demand. The Greek legislator, Charondas, gave a 
law to his city of Thurium which enacted, that if any citizen desired to 
advocate the repeal of any law forming part of his code he was at liberty 
to do this, but only upon one condition, which was, that he appeared be- 
fore the assembly of the people with a halter round his neck, with which 
he was to be hanged if he failed to carry the public vote of the assembly in 
favour of the repeal for which he pleaded. It may not indeed be literally 
true that the writer who comes forward in the nineteenth century to 
advocate the repeal of the ordinary mode of teaching early Roman history 
must appear in public with a halter round his neck, but he must unques- 
tionably expose himself to the possibility of something very like an 
equivalent. Except the historical evidence proves to be such as to bear 
out his assertion of the early monotheism of the city he must become the 
general laughing-stock of the-educated world. I am the last person in the 
world to be shy of making the most ample and uncompromising acknow- 
ledgment of the fate that awaits me, in becoming the general laughing- 
stock, if what I advance is unsustained by the requisite evidence. I wish, 
however, that the counterpart of this truth may be understood and accepted 
in the same open and honourable manner, viz., the deep disgrace that 
must fall upon all those who shall continue to treat the city of Rome as 
an idolatrous city from her first origin if the evidence I have collected 
proves the truth of her early monotheism. The measure of the honour 
which the Catholic people pay to the city of Rome is the measure of the 
honour they themselves will receive from the rest of the world, and the 
degree of loyalty and obedience which they have for the supreme autho- 
rity which resides in that city will be the measure of the deference and 
the treatment they must expect from their fellow men.—Yours very 
faithfully, Henry Formsy. 
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